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PREFACE. 



At a time when the yalae and n^ssity of geographical 
studies are luuYersally admitted^ it would he superfluous to 
enter into ai^ argument in favour of the superior importance 
of a correct knowledge of the geography of our own country. 
The improved means possessed hy schools at the present day, 
in the use of the numerous Maps and other works iUustrative 
of physical geography which have recently appeared, together 
with the general interest attaching to the entire subject, seem 
to render this a faivourable time to furnish those engaged 
in education with a clear digest of British Geography, based 
upon the natural features and productions of our islands, and 
the influence which these have exerted upon the development 
of indiistry among their inhabitants. 

The views entertained by the writer upon the subject of 
gec^raphical tuition have been already placed before the 
pubUc,"*^ and the present volume is an attempt (within the 
limited sphere to \rhich it extends) to carry them into 
practice. In accordance with these, it is regarded as an object 
of primary importance to give the learner correct ideas of the 
position, magnitude, form, sutface, climate, and natural pro- 
duetions of the countries which it is intended to describe. 



* 'Remarks upon Geography as a Brandi of Popular Education/ &c. 
London, 1847. 
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since it is these circamstances which ha^e gaided the exercise 
of man's industrial powers, and in a great measure compelled 
their direction into particular channels. When, hy the aid of 
constant reference to maps (and, if possible, by the additional 
practice of map-drawing), these facts have become well fixed in 
the mind, the circumstances of population, the position of 
manufacturing and commercial ' emporiums, and the various 
details of descriptive geography, will be found to follow in an 
easy and natural order, and to possess an interest which does 
not otherwise belong to them. It must always be borne in 
mind that mere names -^siiapij as such — are of no use, and 
that they only possess value when associated with facts or 
circumstances which render them deserving of being com- 
mitted to memory. Among the most interesting and at- 
tractive of such particulars are the historical events with which 
they may have been connected, the eminent men to whom 
they may have given birth, the striking features of natural 
scenery which they may represent, the various productions of 
the physical world for which they may be celebrated, or the 
achievements of human skill and industry of which they may 
constitute the evidence. In a less striking degree, the relative 
position of mountains and valleys, of moorlands or marshes, — 
the situation of towns on the banks or at the mouths of rivers, 
— ^the proximity to salient points of coast, — ^with numerpus 
other circumstances, — present additional facts, of which the 
judicious teacher of geography will avail himself in imparting 
interest to his subject, which (instead of being a dull routine 
of exercise for the memory) will thus be raised to the dignity 
of a science, and invested with a correspondent degree of 
attraction. 

In the present volume, the writer has endeavoured to 
present the information which it contains in a more generally 
attractive form than such works usually assume. While 
9cho^^ ' ^ ■-» Geography consist principally of lists of 
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names, arranged in a dull and monotonous succession of 
alphabetical or other tables, so long will the subject of which 
they treat be regarded as drj and uninviting, and its pursuit 
be felt by the youthful learner as a task unprofitable in its 
attainment as it is often unattractive in appearance. In the 
arrangement of this * Manual ' the writer has had regard to its 
use as a reading-hook not less than as a geographical class^ 
book, and trusts that it will be found not devoid of the charac- 
teristics required for such a purpose. The desire to accomplish 
this will perhaps be held to justify the occasional omission of 
subordinate details which might have given greater complete- 
ness to some of the topics which the work embraces. But 
while not unconscious of such imperfections, he is yet sanguine 
enough to hope that it will be found calculated to render 
assistance in the cause of education, and believes that the 
most experienced, teachers will coincide with him in saying 
that it is better to fix attention upon the leading features of 
any branch of study, and to teach these thoroughly^ — than to 
run the risk of destroying the general interest of the subject, 
and a perception of the mutual coherence of its parts, by 
fatiguing the mind with a multiplicity of minute and com- 
paratively unimportant details upon any of its lesser sub- 
divisions. The consideration of how much of any subject it 
is likely that (in the great majority of cases) the time and 
opportunity afforded for the purpose will admit of being taught 
is a matter of the most practical importance to the school- 
master, and one by which the task of preparing the present 
work has been largely guided. 

Islington, 
January 15th, 1851. 
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lands, — the comparative depth of tin\ being proportionate to the 
elevation of the land, and showing its gradual rise. 
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(1.) Thb British Islands •form an extensive archipelago, 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, westward of the continent of 
Europe, to which division of the glfthe they helong. They 
consist of two large islands — called respectively Great Briiaing 
and Ireland, — and of several smaller adjacent groups and 
detached islands. The principal of these are the Orkney 
Islands, the Shetland Islands, the Hebrides, the Isle of Man« 
the Isle of Anglesey, the Scilly Islands, and the Isle of Wight, 
— the relative positions of which are best learnt by careful 
study of the map. 

The Shetland Islands form the most northerly portion of the 
archipelago, and their extreme northern point (on the island of 
Unst) is in 60° 49' n. latitude. The most southward of the 
Scilly Islands, at the opposite extrenyity (^the archipelago, is 
in N. lat. 49° 58'. The entire extent of the gproup from north to 
south is therefore 10° 56' of latitude, equivalent to 656 geogra- 
phical, or 756 English miles. 

The most eastern point of the British archipelago (Lowestoft 
Ness, on the east coast of England) is in 1° 46' longitude east 
of Greenwich. The little gproup of islets called the Blaskets 
(off the west coast of Ireland, near the promontory called 
Dunmore Head) ^re in 10° 86' w. longitude. From east to 
west the archipelago extends therefore over 12° 22', equal (on 
the line of the 52nd parallel) to 458 geographical, or 527 
English miles, and correspondent to 49 minutes, 27 seconds, 
of time. 

Great Britain is the largest of the European islands^ and 
Ireland the second in magnitude. The former — Great Britain 
—embraces three portions, called respectively England, Scot^ 

A 
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land, and Wales, The northern part of the island forms Scot- 
land: — Wales occupies a portion of its western side: — the 
remaining and larger portion belongs to England. The whole 
island is long and narrow in shape^ and decreases in breadth 
from the sonth towards its northern extremity. 

The entire area of Great Britain is 83,826 English square 
miles. Its northern and western parts (which comprise Scot- 
land and Wales) are generally mountainous, and embrace a 
succession of high tracts of land stretching along the whole 
western side of the island : — its central^ southern, and eastern 
parts (which belong to England) are mostly level. In Scot- 
land, the Grampian Mountains attain a height of 4390 feet 
above the sea-level, and are the highest land in the British 
Islands; — Scawfell, the loftiest summit in England, is 3166 
feet; and Snowdon^ in Wales, 3571 feet, above the level of 
the sea. 

Ireland, to the westward of Great Britain, is of squarer and 
more compact form than that island, though its extent in 
length is considerably greater than in breadth: its area is 
32,513 English square miles. Ireland is mountainous round 
the coasts, but generally level in the interior; its highest 
elevations are the Mountains of Kerry, in the south-west part 
of the island, which reach 3404 feet above the sea-level. 

(2.) The seas which surround the British Islands are offsets, 
or outlying portions, of the Atlantic Ocean. On the east, 
between Great Britain and the European mainland, is the 
North Sea, — the more southward portion of which, between 
the opposite coasts of England and Holland, is distinguished 
as the German Ocean, I'o the south is the English Channel, 
which divides Great Britain from the shores of France, and 
which is connected with the German Ocean by the Strait of 
Dover, only 20^ miles across in its narrowest part. 

Between Great Britain and Ireland is the Irish Sea, which 
is connected with the open expanse of the Atlantic by two 
channels ; the northern of these bears the name of the North 
Channel, and the southern that of St. George* s Channel, The 
vrestern and northern sides of the archipelago are washed by 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

(3.) Owing to the ameliorating and equalizing influence 
exercised by the waters of the surrounding seas, the climate 
of the Briti^lfilslands is milder, and also more humid, than 
that of portions of the continent in similar latitudes. They 
have everywhere a higher average of annual temperature, and 
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also less extremes of heat and cold, than places on the main- 
land. The western sides, both of Great Britain and Ireland, 
are warmer than the eastern, and the coldest portions of the 
entire archipelago are the eastern coasts of England and 
southern Scotland. The mean seasonal and annual tempera- 
tures of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, are subjoined, and 
some more detailed particulars are given in subsequent pages 
(Arts. 45, 82, and 102) : 



London (lat. 51° 300 • 
Edinburgh QaJL 55° 27') 
DubUn Oat. 53° 21') . 



Mean Temperature of 



Winter. 



39-5 
38-4 
40-6 



Spring. 



49 
45 
48-5 



Summer. 



63 

571 

61 



Autumn. 



51-8 
47-8 
50- 



Tear. 



50-8 
471 
50- 



(4.) The mineral riches of the British Islands are, in pro- 
portion to their extent, superior to those of any other country 
on the globe. The precious metals, gold and silver, are indeed 
wanting, or only occur in small and unimportant quantity; but 
the absence of these is more than compensated by the great 
abundance of nearly all the more useful productions of the 
mineral kingdom, including iron, tin, copper, lead, zinc, coal, 
and salt; besides a variety of others of less importance, as 
antimony, manganese, plumbago, alum, fuUers'-earth, arsenic, 
&c. The southern half of Scodand, and the northern, central, 
and western parts of England (including Wales), are the chief 
localities of mining industry (Art. 43). 

Ireland is less rich than Great Britain in mineral produce, 
but iron ore is abundant in many parts of the island, and there 
are mines of copper and lead (Art. 101). 

The extraordinary value and comparative importance of the 
mineral productions of the British Islands may be inferred 
from the estimated fact that England alone furnishes twelve- 
thirteenths of the whole quantity of tin produced in Europe, 
nearly half the entire quantity of copper, one-third of the total 
supply of iron; and the quantity of coal annually raised in 
Great Britain is more than twice as great as the total produce 
of Belgium, France, and the United States, and probably equal 
to at least a third part of the entire produce of the globe ! 

(5.) The vegetable and animal productions of the British 
Islands are those which belong to the north temperate 7 
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in general, and aome particolare relative to their distribation 
are stated in aubaeqaent pages. Wheat is capable of sac- 
cessfol cultivation nearly as far north as the dSth parallel, 
beyond which only the hardier grains, as barley, rye, and oats, 
come to perfection. In the north of England, the cultivation 
of wheat extends to the height of 1000 feet above the level of 
the sea; oats grow at nearly double that elevation. In the 
northern part of Scotland (Aberdeenshire), wheat does not 
succeed at a greater height than 400 feet, nor oats beyond 
950 feet ; but the hardier grain called bigg (a kind of barley) 
often ripens at 100 feet greater elevation. 

Among the plants of larger size most widely spread over 
both England and Scotland, and forming some of the principal 
components of British vegetation, are the common oak, the 
elm, the birch, the alder, the hazel-nut, the aspen, the dwarf 
willow, the common yew, the blackthorn, the blackberry, the 
common aah, the hoUy, and the common dog-rose. The birch, 
alder, poplar, mountain-ash, and Scotch fir, are the principal 
native woods in Scotland. 

The maple, the beech, the Spanish chestnut, the elm, and 
the common misletoe, oecur chiefly in the southern part of 
England, and diminish in frequmcy northward. Every plant 
which is universally spread over the British Islands is also a 
native of the central parts of Western Europe. 

(6.) The zoology of the British Islands does not now include 
any of the larger members of the anknal kingdom belonging 
to the carnivorous order of quadrupeds; some which were 
formerly common, as the wolf, the bear, and the wild boar^ 
have been gradually exterminated by the increase of popu- 
lation and the progressive advance of the arts of civilized life. 
The fox, though preserved for the purpose of the chase, is 
now comparatively scarce. Both the badger and the otter 
were formerly much more common than at present. Two or 
three varieties of the weasel and marten are generally dis- 
tributed, and the wild cat is still found in the wooded districts 
both of Great Britain and Ireland, but is most frequent in the 
north part of Britain. 

Of the order rodentia, or gnawing quadrupeds, the common 
squirrel is generally diffused in Great Britain, but has only 
lately been introduced into Ireland : varieties of the hare and 
rabbit tribe are dispersed throughout the islands. The common 
dormouse is confined to Great Britain, but various species of 
mice and rats are universally distributed over the whole king- 
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dom. The common hedgehog and the mole (which belong to 
the order of insect-eating animals) are generally dispersed over 
the fields and heaths of England, but the latter does not 
extend eitHer into Ireland or the northern parts of Scotland. 
Ten species of the bat tribe are enumerated as occorring in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

Among ruminating animals, besides the ordinsuy domesti- 
cated species, are the red deer or stag; the fallow deer; the 
roebuck (now rare in England, but abundant in some parts of 
Scotland) ; the common goat, still found in a wild state among 
the mountains of Wales ; and the wild ox, the breed of which 
is still preserved in the parks of some of our nobility. Hie red 
deer is found in Ireland, but the roebn<^ does not occur in that 
island. The remains of a large species of deer, commonly 
known as the Irish elk, which is now totally extinct, have been 
found in England and the Isle of Man, as well as in Ireland. 

The domesticated quadrupeds, as the ox, sheep, horse, dog, 
and others, are extremely numerous in every part of the 
British Islands, and the rearing of some of these occupies the 
industry of a large proportion of the inhabitants (Arts. 52, 82, 
and 104). 

Birds are very numerously distributed, and of the total 
number of species native to Europe, considerably more than 
half are found within our own shores. Most of these are 
birds of small size, as the nightingale, blackbird, linnet, thrush, 
goldfinch, skylark, and others belonging to the family of 
warblers; besides the sparrow, wren, and many others of 
general distribution. Some of the birds most aamerous in 
Britain are, however, migratory in their habits, as the swallow, 
cuckoo, martin, and others, which only visit these islands on 
the approach of the summer : others, again, as the redwing, 
fieldfare, woodcock, snipe, and some aquatic birds, are winter 
visitors, migrating hither from more northern latitudes. Birds 
of the gallinaceous order, — including the domestic poultry, 
besides partridges, grouse, and pheasants, though numerous as 
individuals, are less so as species. The ptarmigan only occurs 
here in the highest and wildest parts of Scotland and the 
islands of the Hebrides and Orkney groups ; the red grouse is 
peculiar to the British Islands. Among birds of prey, the 
falcon and hawk tribes occur, but the former are becoming 
scarce ; the golden eagle, the largest bird found in the British 
Islands, frequents the higher mountain regions both of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but is chiefly found in the north of -^ 
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land. Another species of eagle, the white-tailed or sea-eagle, 
is common in the Hebrides and the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands. 

Of the total number of reptiles known to naturalists the 
British Islands possess only thirteen, but five of which are 
natives of Ireland. Frogs and toads are pretty generally dif- 
fused. The common viper, or adder, and also the harmless 
ringed snake, are common in all parts of Great Britain, though 
the latter of these is less numerous in Scotland than the former: 
no snakes occur in Ireland (Art. 102). 

The seas which lie around the shores of Britain are exceed- 
ingly abundant in the kinds of fish most generally useful as the 
food of man> as the cod, turbot^ mackarel, herring, pilchard, 
and many others. Most of these frequent shallow water, and 
the shores and banks of the North Sea teem with the greatest 
abundance of them. The Dogger Bank, midway between the 
coasts of England and Holland, is (next to the banks of New- 
foundland) the seat of the most extensive cod-fishery ; and the 
cod is also taken in considerable numbers all round the shores 
of Britain, particularly on the north and west coasts of Scot- 
land. The herring is extensively diffused all round our shores; 
the mackarel is chiefly abundant on the southern coasts of 
England; and the pilchard in the western extremity of the 
English Channel, near the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
All of these fish are gregarious, and alternately approach the 
shores in vast swarms as the season for spawning draws near, 
and afterwards retire during the winter into deeper water. The 
crab, lobster, oyster, shrimp, and prawn, are also abundant 
round the shores of Britain and on the south side of the 
Enghsh Channel, and, small as some of these are, their fishery 
is of considerable commercial importance. 

A vast number of insects occur in every part of the British 
Islands, many of which are familiarly known by our ordinary 
and daily observation. These, however, though interesting to 
the naturalist, and many of them designed to fulfil important 
functions in the general economy of the natural worjd, require 
no special notice in so general a survey as the present. 

The geography of the different portions of the British Archi- 
pelago will be more particularly described under the three 
headings of England (including Wales), Scotland, and Ireland, 



SECTION. I 

ENGLAND AND WALES. ' 

(7.) Extent and Boundaries, — England (including Wales) is 
bounded on the north by Scotland ; on the west by the Irish 
. Sea, St. George's Channel, and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 
south by the English Channel ; and on the east by the German 
Ocean. The line of division between England and Scotland is 
formed by the lower course of the river Tweed, the high ground 
of the Cheviot Hills^ and the estuary of the Solway Firth. 

The most northern pomt of England and Wales is adjacent to the town 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, lat. 55° 46'; its most southern point is the 
headland called The Lizard (in Cornwall), in lat. 49*^ 58'. A straight line 
between these two points (which does not pass continuously over the 
land, but crosses the estuary of the Bristol Channel), measures 423 English 
miles. The most eastern point, Lowestoft Ness, on the coast of Suffolk, is ' 
in 1** 46' s. longitude, and the most western extremity is the Land's End 
of Cornwall, in 5° 42' w. longitude. A line drawn between Lowestoft 
Ness and the Land's End measures 364 miles ; but the real breadth of the 
island is greatest in the south — where a straight line drawn between the 
Land's End and the South Foreland of Kent measures 320 miles, — ^and 
thence diminishes northward, until, towards its northern extremity, along 
the line of the 55th parallel, it is only 64 miles between the opposite seas 
on either side. The mean lenrth of the country from north to south is 
indicated by the meridian of 2^ west, which passes through the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and which thence to the south coast of Dorsetshire 
measures 360 miles ; — the average breadth of the island to the south of the 
parallel of 53° is about 220 miles, and between the 53rd and 55th paral- 
lels, about 120 ipiles. 

(8.) If, in order to obtain a correct general idea of the shape 
of the country and the direction of its coasts, we connect some 
of the salient points of the land by straight lines^ we obtain the 
foUowing residts : 

A line drawn from the Land's End to the South 

Foreland measures 320 miles. 

From the South Foreland to Lowestoft Ness . . 95 „ 
From Lowestoft Ness to Spurn Head, at the mouth 

oftheHumber 102 „ 

From Spurn Head to the town of Berwick-on-Tweed 173 „ 
From Berwick-on-Tweed to St. Bees Head, on the 

coast of Cumberland 108 „ 

From St. Bees Head to Liverpool, at the mouth of 

the Mersey 78 |» 

From the mouth of the Mersey to Cape Braich-y- 

Pwll, the south-west point of Caernarvonshire . 86 ,» 
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From Braich-y.Pwn to St DtTid'i Held • . 69 mllfli. 
From St. Dayid's Head to the mouth of the RiTer 

Avon (of Bristol) 113 „ 

Fh)m the mouth of the Avon to Hartland Point, in 

the north-west of Devonshire . . . . 86 „ 

From Hartland Point to the Lands End . . 83 „ 

We have thus an irregular polygonal figure, the shape of 
which, however, bears some general resemblance to that of a 
triangle, of which the line between the Land's End and the 
South Foreland forms the base, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed the apex. 

The total superficial area of England and Wales is 
57,813 English square miles, of which 50,387 belong to 
England, and 7426 to Wales. The length of coast-line, 
measured along the principal salt-water inlets and estuaries, 
exceeds 1800 miles. 

(9.) (Ugtu, — The principal headlands on the east coast are — the 
North Foreland (Kent), 280 feet in height; the Ntae (Essex), 100 feet; 
Loweattifl New (Suffolk), a low tract of sand ; Spwm Head (Torkshire), 
a low sand-bank, insulated at high water; FUtmboromgh Head (ibid.), 
214 feet. 

On the west coast are — St, Beet Head (Cumberland), 222 feet; Pormhy 
Point (Lancashire); the PoM of Aire (Flintshire); Great Ormia Head 
(Caernarvonshire), 673 feet ; IJnae Head (Isle of Anglesey) ; Bratek-y- 
PvfU (the B.W. extremity of Caernarvonshire) ; Bt, Jknid^e Head (Pem- 
broke) ; St. Goven*9 Head (ibid.) ; Worms Head (Glamorganshire) ; Hart- 
land Point (Devon) ; and the LnuTe End (Cornwall), which is formed by 
cliffs from 60 to 100 feet high. 

The principal capes on the south coast are — 7^ Xtsrorcf (Cornwall), 
224 feet high; Bolt Head (Devon), 430 feet; Beny Head Tibid.) ; Port- 
land BiU (Dorset), 30 feet ; St, Albania Head (ibid.), 344 feet ; St, Cathe- 
rine'a Point (Isle of Wight) ; Seleey BiU (Sussex) ; Beaehy Head (ibid.), 
564 feet ; Dunge Neet (Kent) ; and the South Foreland (ibid.), 400 feet. 

(10.) Cooita. — The western shores of Britain are generally bolder and 
more elevated than the eastern, and in the portion of the island now 
under description the most continuous lines of high and rocky coast 
occur on the shores of South Wales and Cornwall. About three-eighths 
of the whole length of the western coast consist of cliffs, the remainder 
either of low sandy, or marshy, land. 

Rather more than half the south coast of England is lined by difb, 
which are generally higher in the western than in the eastern part of the 
channel. The promontory of Portland Bill is the termination of a narrow 
strip of land called the Isle of Portland, though really a peninsula, and 
connected with the mainland by the Chesil Bank, — ^a ridge of shingle 
upwards of 10 miles in length, composed of loose rounded stones. 

On the east coast, the cliffs which occur to the north of Flamborongh 
Head are bold and Elevated ; those to the south of that point form in 
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general low and nearly level walls, composed either of clay or chalk. 
Immediately to the sonth of the Hnmber, and round the west and south 
sides of the Wash, and also on great part of the coast of Essex, the shores 
are low and marshy. 

(11.) Estuaries, Bays, 8(C. — The principal inlets on the 
east coast are — the mouth of the Tees, the estuary of the 
Humher, the Wash, and the mouth of the Thames. 

On the south coast are Portsmouth Harbour, Southampton 
Water, Weymouth Bay, Tor Bay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth 
Bay, and Mounts Bay. The channel which separates the 
Isle of Wight from the mainland is called Spithead in its 
eastern half, and the Solent in its western portion. 

On the west coast is the g^eat estuary of the Bristol Chan« 
nel, difierent portions of which form Barnstaple, Swansea, and 
Caermarthen Bays. Further to the northward are Milford 
Haven, St. Bride's Bay^ Cardigan Bay; the mouths of the Dee, 
Mersey, and Ribble ; — Morecambe Bay, and the Solway Firth. 
The channel between the Isle of Anglesey and the mainland 
IS called the Menai Strait. 

The coast of the English Channel to the east of Selsey BiU 
IS deficient in natural harbours, which are also wanting in 
many parts of the eastern shores of England ; but along the 
remainder of the south coast, and also along great part of the 
western shores, many of the estuaries form excellent harbours. 
Among the principal of these are, Portsmouth Harbour, Ply- 
mouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, and Milford Haven, all of 
which are capable of receiving vessels of the largest size, in 
perfect security. 

(12.) Depth ofSeoi; Rise qf Tidef, Sfe.^Of the seas which lie around 
the shores of Britain, that on the west side is deepest, — ^that on the east, 
the most shallow. Near the east coasts of England the mean depth of 
the German Ocean is not generally more than from 100 to 120 feet at a 
distance of about 40 miles from the shore ; off the mouth of the Thames, 
it is about 120 feet; off the Wash, only 70 fieet; off Flamborough Head, 
120 feet ; and off the coast of Northumberland, from 200 to 250 feet. 
At a greater distance from land, the mean depth of its bed is only about 
145 feet in the parallel of Flamborough Head, and 100 feet in the latitude 
of the mouth of the Tyne, but it deepens considerably further northward. 
In general, however, the central parts of the German Ocean are less deep 
than those nearer the land (excepting close in shore), owing to extensive 
banks which occupy a large portion of its bed. The largest of these is 
the Dogger Bank, which stretches through its central part for more 
than 300 miles from north to south. Further to the south, the Oood" 
win Sandi, which lie off the coast of Kent, extending about 10 miles 
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in length bj 3 or 4 miles in breadth, form a dangeroos impediment to 
navigation. The. mean depth of water over the Goodwin Sands doea not 
exceed from 6 to 10 feet. The deeper channel between these sands and 
the coast of Kent forms a roadstead called the Douma. An extensive 
bank which lies off the south-east coast of Essex forms the M^Un 
Sanda. Numerous other sand>banks occur within the estuary -of the 
Thames, and render the navigation near the mouth of that river ex- 
ceedingly intricate and dangerous. 

The English Channel gradually increases in mean depth from about 
150 feet in its eastern, to between 250 and 300 feet in its western, por- 
tion : the' deepest part of the sea between Beachy Head and the opposite 
coast of France is 210 feet; off the south coast of the isle of Wight, 
276 feet; and off the Land's End, at the entrance of the channel, 
380 feet. 

The bed of the Irish Sea is deep throughout, and, excepting at its north- 
eastern extremity, is not generally less than from 200 to 400 feet in mean 
depth. Midway between the coast of Cumberland and the Isle of Man, 
the depth is about 100 feet; between the Isles of Man and Anglesey, 
200 feet ; and between Anglesey and the coast of Ireland, 400 feet. The 
central part of St. George's Channel has a mean depth of 300 feet ; the 
sea near the western extremity of the Bristol Channel has &n ayerage 
depth of about 150 feet, which increases southward along the shares of 
Cornwall to 250 feet 

The rise of tide is in general greater on the west than on the south or 
east coasts, and, owing to the fact that the estuaries on the west side of 
the island have their openings directed towardi the advance of the great 
tidal wave of the Atlantic, the height which the tide attains in them is 
very considerable. In the Solway Firth, in Morecambe Bay, and at the 
mouth of the Severn, the tide advances with great rapidity and im- 
petuosity ; and as its channel is narrowed by the nearer approach of the 
opposite shores, it rises to an astonishing height, amounting at the 
mouth of the Severn (near the junction of the Wye) to 60 feet. A similar 
phenomenon, though to a less conspicuous extent, occurs in the Wash, on 
the east coast. The general rise of the tides around the shores of England 
is, however, much less ; at the jnouth of the Thames, the ordinary rise is 
19 feet ; at Yarmouth, 7 feet ; at the entrance of the Wash, 22 feet ; at 
the mouth of the Humber, 18 feet ; and at the mouth of the Tyne, 15 feet. 
In the English Channel, off Brighton, the rise of tide is 21 feet ; at Ports- 
mouth, 17 feet; and at the mouth of Plymouth Sound, 16 feet. In the 
Irish Sea, the rise at the entrance of the Solway Firth is 21 feet ; at the 
mouth of the Mersey, 16 feet; at Holyhead, 24 feet; off the entrance of 
Milford Haven, 36 feet ; and off the south-west coast of Cornwall, 19 feet. 
At the entrance of Dublin Bay, on the west side of the same sea. It is only 
12 feet ; and further south, on the coast of Wicklow, much less. 

(13.) England is divided into 40 counties or ahiree, which may be 
arranged in the following manner : 
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SSx Northern, 
Northumberland. 
Durham. 
Cumberland. 
Westmoreland. 
Yorkshire. 
Lancashire. 

Nin/e Southern, 
Kent. 
Surrey. 
Sussex. 
Berkshire. 
Hampshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Dorsetshire. 
Devonshire. 
Cornwall. 



Fwe Eaetem, 
Lincolnshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Norfolk. 
Suffolk. 
Essex. 



Six Weetem, 
Cheshire. 
Shropshire. 
Herefordshire. 
Monmouthshire. 
Gloucestershire. 
Somersetshire. 



Fourteen Midkmd, 
Staffordshire. 
Derbyshire. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Leicestershire. 
Warwickshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Oxfordshire. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Middlesex. 
Hertfordshire. 
Bedfordshire. 
Huntingdonshire. 
Northamptoaahiie. 
Rtttlandshiic 



Yorkshire is divided into three parts, called 
ridmge (the North, East, and West Ridings). 



Wales is divided into twelve counties, as follows : 



North Wake, 
Anglesey. 
Caemarvonaliire. 
Denbighshire. 
Flintshire. 
Merionethshire. 
Montgomeryshire. 



South Walen, 
Cardiganshire. 
Radnorshire. 
Brecknockshire. 
Glamorganshire. 
Caermarthenshire. 
Pembrokeshire. 



(14.) Surface of the Land, — Only the north part of Eng- 
land has a mountainous character : the greater portion of its 
surface is either undulating, or consists of extensive plains. 
And even the most elevated regions, with few exceptions, con- 
sist rather of high and wide-spreading moorlands, with rounded 
hill-tops, than of continuous mountain chains or ranges, pro« 
perly so called. 

The Cheviot Hitte, on the northern border of England, form part of an 
extensive mass of high land which stretches in an east and west direction 
through Southern Scotland, and which spreads out to a considerable 
breadth. Their highest summit, Cheviot Hill (lat. 59** 25', long. 2^ 1 w.), 
is a round-topped mountain, of 2658 feet in elevation ; to the east, and 
separated from it by a narrow valley, is Hedgehope, 2325 ft. Carter Fell, 
further to the a. w., is 1502 ft. The principal mass of the Cheviot HiUs 
consists of porphyry, and their highest parts are covered with peat. Lime- 
stone is quarried at Carter Fell. 

Near the western extremity of the Cheviot Hills, about 2® 40' w., is the 
commencing portion of a broad tract of elevated land, which thence ex- 
tends southwards for a distance of about 180 miles, nearly to the banks of 
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the Trent, in kt. 52° SO'. TWt coBttitutet the moet continiioiu extent 
of elevated land in the whole of England, and is diitingniahed as the 
Petmme Chain: it is not, however, a mountain range, but a succession of 
broad, irregular masses of land, forming an alternation of high moorlands 
and mountain-valleys, with some particular summits which rise above the 
general level of the entire region. Nearly on the line of the 55th parallel 
a considerable depression occurs, through which the Roman wall formerly 
passed, and across which the railway between Carlisle and Newcastle runs 
in the present day. The summit-level of this railway, where it crosses the 
line of watershed between the eastern and western seas, is 446 feet above 
high-water mark in the Tyne. To the south of this depression the ground 
rises considerably, and assumes a mountainous character. Cross Fell (lat. 
54^ 43^ long. 2° 30^), which contains the sources of the South Tyne and 
the Tees, is 2091 feet in elevation, and is the highest summit of the Pen- 
nine system. Further southward, within the limits of Yorkshire, are the 
high summits of Whemside, 2384 feet, Ingleborough, 2361 feet, and, se- 
parated from the latter by the valley of the Ribble, Pen-y-gent, 2270 feet. 
To the south of these high masses the mountains assume still more the 
character of wide moorlands, and no longer form so well-defined a line of 
vratershed as in their previous course. Pendle Hill (lat. 53^51', long. 2^ 20^, 
1803 feet high, is considerably to the west of the central line of eleva- 
tion. 

In its progress southward, the high ground forms the district of the 
Lancashire Moorlands (in the eastern part of the county of that name), 
upon which is Rivington Pike, 1545 feet. On the borders of Yorkshire 
and the north-east extremity of Cheshire is Holme Moss, over which the 
Huddersfield turnpike-road passes at an elevation of 1857 feet In the north 
of Derbyshire the high lands form the district called the Peak, — a 
region of rounded hills and elevated moors, intersected by deep valleys, 
the sides of which present steep escarpments : its highest point. Kinder- 
scout, is 1981 feet above the sea. Axe-edge Hill, the source of the Dove, 
at the north point of Staffordshire, is 1751 feet. Further to the south and 
south-west are the Staffordshire Moorlands, in the eastern part of which, 
immediately to the north of the 53rd parallel, are the Weaver HiUs, 
1154 feet in height. The high ground finally sinks down on the banks of 
the Trent, towards which it presents several long valleys, or dales, which 
have a gradual slope from n. to s., and are watered by the Derwent, 
the Dove, and other tributaries of that river. 

The breadth of the entire mass of the high grounds forming the Pen- 
nine Chain is from 45 to 50 miles. It consists throughout of carbon- 
iferous or mountain limestone, which on its lower declivities forms exten- 
sive deposits of coaL The Pesk of Derbyshire is remarkable for numerous 
caverns and subterraneous passages, which are a frequent accompaniment 
of the mountain limestone formation, and which also occur at the base of 
Ingleborough and Whernside, in Yorkshire. 

(15.) About the latitude of 54*^ 20^ the Pennine Chain is connected by 
a transverse range of high ground with the system of the Cumbrian Moun- 
tauut which form a distinct mountain region, and cover a large portion of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, together with the district of Pumess, in 
the north of Lancashire. The Cumbrian mountains are not a chain or 
^-o^fl^e of heights, but a group or mountain-knot : the chief axis of elevation 
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lies in a general east and west direction, but the monntains spread out on 
both sides of the main line, leaving between them long and narrow TaUeys 
which open out to all points of the compass, and which form the basins of 
numerous lakes. The entire extent of the mountain region is about 34 
miles from v. to w., and rather more from n. to s. The highest point, 
Scawfell Pikes, towards the western part of the group, is 3166 feet above 
the sea, and is the most elevated summit in England. Helvellyn, nearly 
in the centre of the group, is 3055 feet; and Skiddaw, further to the 
north-west, 3022 feet. The mountain called Coniston Old Man, in the 
aouthem part of the group, is 2597 feet. The higher portions of the 
region now described have a more rugged and truly mountainous character 
than any other part of England, and surpass in variety of general aspect, 
and in the depth of the valleys by which they are intersected, the most 
elevated portions of the Pennine Chain. The numerous lakes also give 
a peculiar character to this district, and add greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

The higher region of the Cambrian mountains consists almost entirdy 
of rocks ol slaty formation, and is bordered on the north-west, north, and 
south sides by a raised belt of mountain limestone (in one portion of which 
an extensive coal-field occurs), and on the west by a narrow plain of new 
red sandstone. Slate is extensively quarried, chieiy in the southern part 
of the group ; and a valuable mine of plumbago, or black-lead, is worked 
in the high valley of Borrowdale, situate in the heart of the mountain re- 
g;ion. Granitic rocks occur in three different places, but are of limited 
extent. 

(16.) On the west side of the high grounds of the Pennine Chain are 
two extensive plains, divided from one another by the group of the Cum- 
brian mountains. The northern of these, which extends between the hills 
and the shores of the Solway Firth, and belongs chiefly to the valley of the 
liver Eden, may be distinguished as the Cumbrian Plain. That to the 
sonth of the Cumbrian mountains, which stretches frt)m the eastern shores 
of Morecambe Bay along the coast of Lancashire into Cheshire, and com- 
prehends the greater part of the latter%ounty, forms the ChethHre Plain. 

The greatest dimensions of the Combrian Plain are east and west, in 
which direction it measures about 30 miles : the hills on its eastern side 
rise with a steep ascent. The southern plain is restricted to a mere nar- 
row strip along the northern coast of Lancashire; but in the south part of 
that county, and also in Cheshire, it has a breadth of from 30 to 35 miles. 
It is to this latter portion that the appellation of the Cheshire Plain pro- 
perly belongs. Both the Cumbrian and the Cheshire Plains belong to the 
new red sandstone formation: vast beds of rock-salt, and also brine- 
springs, occur in that portion of the Cheshire Plain which is watered by 
the river Weaver. In the south of Lancashire is an extensive coal-field. 

(17.) To the east of the Pennine Chain is the Plain of York, Xht 
most extensive valley in the island. The whole extent of the York Plain is 
upwards of 160 mUes in a north and south direction, from the neighbour- 
hood of the river Trent to the eastern coasts of Durham and Northum- 
berland. Its widest part, in the parallel of the Humber, is about 45 milef 
from wesjt to east ; at York its breadth is about 30 miles, which gradually 
becomes less farther northward, where it is narrowed by the near approach 
of the high grounds of the Pennine Chain to the shores of the German 
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Ooeta. Except in its most northern part, however, the Toric Plain does 
not actually reach the coast, but is separated from it by the elevated 
r^ons of the North York moorlands and the wolds of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. 

The great coal-field of Durham and Northumberland (above 700 square 
miles in area) occurs in the northern portion of this plain ; and at its 
southern extremity is the Leeds and Nottingham coal-field, of equal (or 
perhaps greater) extent. Through the western border of this plain 
runs a narrow belt of magnesian limestone, which is remarkable 
for the numerous quarries of excellent building-stone worked within its 
limits. 

(18.) The North York Moortj which form part of the eastern boundary 
of the York Plain, commence immediately to the south of the estuary of 
the Tees, and form a high barren tract, with a rounded surface, rising 
in some places into bleak hills : the highest elevation is Burton (or Botton) 
Head, 1485 feet. The steepest side of these moors is on the north and 
west, — the longer slope on the south, towards the valley of the Derwent, 
by which they are divided from the Yorkshire wolds. 

The York Woldt are a high tract of land belonging to the chalk 
formation, of which they form the most northern limits. On their north 
and west sides the ascent is steep, and Wilton Beacon, on the western 
escarpment, is 809 feet above the sea ; their eastern slope is gradual, and 
is divided from the sea by a low undulating tract, called Holdemess, 
which consists of clays and gravels of tertiary formation. 

The broad estuary of the Humber separates the wolds of Yorkshire 
from the Lincolnshire wolds, which are also chalk, and of similar charac- 
ter, having their steeper side on the west, and a gradual slope on the east 
towards a low and level tract which immediately adjoins the coast. 

(19.) To the south of the 53rd parallel, and the eastward of the 2nd 
meridian (w. long.), the surface of England is chiefly of an undulating 
character, with broad plains which have a gradual slope towards the banks 
of the rivers. The hills which occur are of greatly inferior elevation to 
those above described, and only tw^ eminences exceed 1000 feet. These 
are, Broadway Beacon, belonging to the chain of the Cotswolds ; and 
Inkpen Beacon, nearly at the point of junction of the three counties of 
£erks, Hants, and Wilts. 

From the e. side of the Wash a range of high ground extends in a 
general s. w. direction (passing to the b. of Newmarket and Cambridire^ 
to the banks of the Thames, which it reaches in the great bend of the river 
between Henley and Wallingford : this tract consists throughout of chalk. 
It only assumes the character of a continuous range towards its south- 
western portion, where it forms the Chiltem Hills : the highest parts of 
these are about 820 feet above the sea. The other parts of the range 
may be distinguished as the East Anglian Heights, the principal slope of 
which is to the west, towards the valley of the Ouse : their rise above the 
plain to the eastward is very gradual, and the high ground is in many 
places broken through by the rivers belonging to the basin of the Ouse. 
Kensworth Hill, in the n. w. of Hertfordshire, is 904 feet, and the Gog 
Magog Hills (to the s. e. of the town of Cambridge) are 302 feet above 
"' ^a. Hunstanton Cliff, at the east side of the entrance of the Wash 
Hhern termination of this extensive formation of chalk. 
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(20.) To the east of the line of chalk elevations just described, and to 
the north of the lower coune of the Thames, is an extensive plain, which 
extends to the shores of the German Ocean. This forms the Eastern Pkun 
of England, and is an almost perfectly level tract, except in the south and 
south-western parts of Essex, and the adjacent portion of Middlesex ; its 
continuity is here interrupted by a range of high ground which commences 
near Colchester, and extends in a s. w. direction (through Hainault and 
Epping Forests) to the north of London, terminating in the hills of High- 
gate and Hampstead. The elevation of these heights is inconsiderable : 
Langdon Hill (to the a. ■. of Brentwood, and facing Gravesend, on the 
opposite bank of the Thames) is 620 feet above the sea, and the summit 
of Highgate Hill 450 feet. 

(21.) Around the west and south sides of the estuary of the Wash 
extends a low and perfectly level region, known as the Fen Diairict, from 
the circumstance of its being naturally of a marshy or fenny character. 
The whole extent of the Fen District, from the banks vof the River Cam 
(below Cambridge) in the south, to the neighbourhood of Spilsby (in 
Lincolnshire) in the north, is above 60 miles ; and its greatest breetdth, 
from Lynn on the east to Market Deeping on the west, about 30 miles. 
The low tract to the east of the Lincolnshire wolds (Art. 18) may in- 
deed be regarded as a continuation of the same region. 

The sulratratum of the Fen District consists of stiff day, upon which is 
a covering of earth and accumulated vegetable matter : many parts of it 
are now very fertile, but have only been rendered so by immense outlay 
of money, and the drainage of the whole region is still imperfect.* In the 
western part of the fens are several shallow lakes or meres, of which the 
largest, Whittlesea, Mere, is, 2^ miles long by 1^ broad. These meres 
owe their origin to the accumulation of water fh)m the uniformly flat 
character of the district, and the want of a sufficient outfedl for the 
streams. 

(22.) Westward from the limits of the Fen District, as far as the high 
grounds bordering the valley of the Severn, and between the valley of the 
Trent on the north and the basin of the upper Thames on the south, the 
middle parts of England consist in general of a high level, which we may 
distinguish as the Central Pkrin. Many of the principal rivers of England 
have their origin in this district, which, however, exhibits no well-defined 
line of watershed, and is devoid of any striking feature of superficial con- 
tour. Its average elevation varies frt>m 200 to 400 feet : the tdwn of Buck- 
ingham is 265 ft.,— Northampton, 198 ft.,— Oakham, 362 ft.,— Leicester, 



* A large portion of the Fen country is commonly known by the name 
of the Bedford Level, from the circumstance of the Earl of Bedford 
having formed a company for the purpose of its drainage, in the time of 
Charles I. The drainage was originally effected by means of windmills, 
after the practice common in Holland, and the water thereby raised into 
artificial channels and so carried off to the sea ; but steam-engines are now 
chiefly employed for this purpose. The most swampy region, and that 
which has caused the greatest expense in drainage, belongs to the lower 
courses of the Ouse and Nen and the low grounds about March, Wis- 
beachy and Whittlesea. 
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326 ft., — and Binningbam, 341 ft., above tbe sea. The tract between the 
•oarces of the Welland and the Nen, which flow into the Wash, — the 
Avon, which runs past Stratford and Evesham into the Severn, — and the 
Soar, which belongs to the basin of the Trent, — has perhaps the greatest 
average elevation. The sources of all these rivers are within a few miles 
of each other, — those of the Welland and the Avon less than three miles 
apart ; the Ouse, and some of the tributaries of the Thames, have also 
their origin in the more southern part of the same region. 

Three detached coal-fields occur in the central plain, in the ndgbbour- 
hoods of Coventry, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and Dudley, all situated towards 
its northern and western portion ; the last is of the greatest extent, and is 
also the seat of an extensive iron manufacture. 

The ground which bounds the eastern side of the .valley of the Severn 
is generally of inconsiderable height in its northern part, but risea into 
hills further to the southward. The Clent Hills (in the n. k. part of 
Worcestershire) are 1007 feet in elevation : further south are the Lickey 
Hills, about 800 feet. On the borders of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, 
towards the south-western limits of the Central Plain, are the Edge Hills, 
826 feet. Along the east side of the valley of the lower Severn is a range 
of continuous elevations called the Cottwold HW», the highest of which,— 
Cleeve Hill, near Cheltenham,—- is 1134 feet. The Cotswold Hills (which 
derive their name from the aodent sheep-cots formed on the hills or 
wolds) terminate on the north-east side of the Avon of Bath and Bristol, 
the former of which cities they surround in a beautiful amphitheatre: 
Lansdown Hill, to the north of Bath, is 813 feet high. On the opposite 
side of the Avon, a few miles south of Bristol, is Dundry Hill, an isolated 
eminence belonging to the same formation as the Cotswolds, 790 ft. high. 

(23.) The Valiey qf the Severn is really a continuation of the plain 
country of Cheshh« and Lancashire (Art. 16), and, together with thst 
tract, completely divides the mountains of Wales from the rest of the 
island. Its western boundary is formed by the high ground connected 
with Wenlock Edge and the elevations of the Clee HiUs, in Shropshire, — 
the Malvern Hills, on the borders of Worcestershire and Herefordshire,— 
and the hilly district of Dean Forest, further to the south. 

The hill called the Wrekin (to the south-east of Shrewsbury and on the 
east side of the Severn) is a detached eminence, 1320 feet in height. The 
Clee Hills rise to 1805 feet ; and Hereford Beacon, the highest point of the 
Malvern Hills, is 1444 feet above the sea. The Malvern Hills form a 
continuous but narrow range, of nine miles in length, extending nearly in 
a straight line from north to south : on the east side they rise at a consi- 
derable angle from the level of the valley, but on the west their ascent is 
more gradual, and the country exhibits in that direction a suooeasion of 
small hills for the distance of some miles. 

The high tract of Dean Forest has an elevation of about 900 feet, and 
forms a kind of undulating table-land, in some parts bleak and bare, but 
in others yielding a short grass, well adapted for sheep-pasturage. The 
wooded part consists of oak and beech trees, which formerly supplied a 
great quantity of valuable timber. 

The Valley of the ISevern is locally distinguished in different parta as 
the Yale of Worcester, the Vale of Gloucester, and the Vale of Berkeley, 
**-" last of which lies wholly to the east of the river, in its lower course, 
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* 

and extends along the foot of the Cotswold Hills. The Vale of Evesham, 
vrhich opens into the Valley of the Severn on the eastward, is watered by 
the lower course of the Avon. All of these valleys are distinguished by 
great natural beauty, and have a rich and fertile soiL 

Two considerable coal-fields occur in the Valley of the Severn: the 
northern, that of Coalbrook Dale, extends for several miles on both banks 
of the river, in a north and south direction, and also furnishes abundance 
of iron. The other occupies a large part of the high ground of Dean Forest. 

(24.) The part of Sngland which lies to the south of the river Thames, 
and to the east of the Sdisbury Avon,* is traversed by ranges of hills (or 
rather high downs) running in an east and west direction, with undulating 
country between and adjacent to them. Two principal ranges are distin-> 
guished, — ^the North Downtj stretching from the neighbourhood of Dover, 
through Kent and Surrey, into the north of Hampshire, — and the South 
DotPfUf extending from Beachy Head westward along the coast of Sussex, 
and thence through the middle part of Hampshire (past Winchester) to 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury. Both of these ranges consist throughout 
of chalk. 

In the east part of Kent, the chalk tract of the North Downi spreads 
out to a considerable breadth ; but in advancing westward, it gradually 
assumes more of the character of a single ridge. The elevation of the 
hill upon which Dover Castle stands, on. the north-east side of the town 
of Dover, is 469 feet ; the hills near HoUingboum, east of Maidstone, 
exceed 600 feet : Botley Hill, on the borders of Kent and Surrey, is 880 
feet. Leith Hill, 993 feet, to the south-west of Dorking, in Surrey, and 
also Hind Head, frother westward, are separated from the range of downs 
by a slight depression : neither of these two belong to the chalk forma- 
tion. To the west of Guildford, the high lands form a narrow ridge, 
which has the name of the Hog's Back, and runs westward in an un- 
broken line, for a distance of 6i miles, to the neighbourhood of Famham : 
the high road between these places runs on the t<^ of the ridge. In the 
north-west comer of Hampshire, on the borders of Berkshire, are High- 
clere Beacon, 900 feet, and Inkpen Beacon, 1011 feet, the latter of which 
is the highest chalk-hill in this island. 

The country on the north side of the range above traced has a gradual 
slope towards the valley of the Thames, forming in some places a varied 
and undulating surface, with rounded hills and e&vated downs, as the high 
grounds about Epsom, and also Banstead Downs, in the north part of Surrey; 
and Bagshot Heath, further westward, in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 



* The word Avon, which in the Celtic dialect signifies a river, is of 
frequent occurrence, and is apt to lead to some confiision. There are no 
leas than nine rivers of this name in difierent parts of England and Scot- 
land. The only three of any magnitude, however, are those already men- 
tioned above, — ihe Avon of Warwick and Evesham (distinguished as the 
Upper Avon,) which joins the Severn at Tewkesbury,— the Avon of Bristol 
(or; Lower Avon), — and the Avon of Salisbury, which flows into the 
English ChanneL Similarly, there are in Great Britain five rivers which 
bear the name of Esk, three that of Bother, three called the Dee, and 
three bearing the name of Derwent. 

B 
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From Beachy Head, which consists of chalk .clift 564 feet high, the 
South Downa run near the shores of the English Channel aa fxt west as 
Brighton, whence they diverge further inland, leaving between their base 
and the sea a tract of undulating surface, which gradually increases in 
breadth as the hills advance further to the west. Ditchling Beacon (sii 
miles to the north of Brighton) is 858 feet high; Rooks Hill Beacon (four 
miles north of Chichester), 702 feet; and Butser Hill, (near Petersfield, in 
Hampshire), 917 feet. A transverse ridge of chalk, called the Alton Hills, 
runs northward from Butser Hill, and connects the South with the North 
Downs. 

A considerable part of the district intervening between the North and 
South Downs, embracing the south-west portion of Kent and the adjacent 
portions of Sussex and Surrey, is called the Weald, from the ancient Saxon 
name for wood. This was formerly an immense forest, inhabited only by 
Bvrine and deer, and it still contains some extensive woodlands ; but the 
greater part is now under cultivation, and is a highly fertile tract. 

Neither the North nor the South Downs form continuous ridges, bat, 
like the chalk elevations in other parts of the island (Art. 19), are in 
several places cut through by different river-valleys. The watershed 
between the streams which flow on the one side into the English Channel, 
and those which in another direction join the basin of the Thames, is not 
found in the chalk, but in a range of heights intermediate between the 
North and South Dovms, and belonging to a different formation, — th« 
called the Wealden, (from the district of the Weald, above mentioned,) 
which consists of various days and sand. The chain of the Wealden 
Heightt commences near Folkestone, (to the south-west of Dover,) and 
extends through the south part of Kent, and nearly along the northers 
borders of Sussex, where it forms the high ground of Ashdown andTilgat« 
Forests. Some parts of this range are from 600 to 800 feet high : Crow- 
borough Beacon, on Ashdown Forest, is 804 feet. 

In the south part of Kent, adjacent to Dunge Ness, is a marshy tract 
called Romney Marsh, a large portion of which consists of land reclaimed 
from the sea, and preserved from its inundations by artificial means. 

(25.) In the southern part of Wiltshire, and chiefly on the west side 
of the valley of the Avon, is Saliibury Plain,* a tract of high undulating 
country, which extends about 20 miles frt>m east to west, and about 15 
from north to south. It is for the most part a barren and woodles 
district, covered with a short thin grass, and only admitting of cnltivatioD 
in the valleys of the streams by which it is crossed. The mean height d 
Salisbury Plain above the level of the sea is perhaps from 500 to 600 feet 
The Marlborough Downs, a similar tract, adjoin Salisbury Plain on the 
north, and stretch eastward into the adjacent county of Berkshire, towards 
the banks of the Thames. 

The high grounds of Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough Downs belonf 
to the chalk formation, and are united on the east with tiie ranges of the 

* On Salisbury Plain is Stonehenge, an ancient Druidical monument 
and one of the earliest remains of antiquity in the island. It consists of 
four concentric rings of huge stones, two of them circles, and two of oval 
shape. The stones are of irregular size and shape, and many of them 
displaced from their original position. 
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North and Soath Downs ; on the north-eut they are only divided by the 
course of the Thames £rom the chalk formations of the Chiltem and East 
Anglian HiUs, already described (Art. 19). The basin of the lower 
Thames forms a deposit of day, wluch is thus intermediate between two 
great limes of cretaceous formations. 

The chalk range of the South Downs, which we have traced westward 
to the banks of the Avon near Salisbury (Art. 2i), is prolonged on the 
west side of that river, in a general direction of south by west, (and under 
the designation of the Dorset Heights, in the county of that name,) to the 
neighbourhood of Beaminster. Horn HiU, near that town, is the western 
extremity of the chalk formation. From Horn Hill a range of chalk 
heights runs eastward, at a short distance from the coast, through the 
peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck, where it terminates in the cliffs of 
Ballard Down, opposite the Needles, in the Isle of Wight, fifteen miles 
further to the east. This range may be distinguished by the name of the 
Purbeck Heights. A line of chalk hills extends through the centre of the 
Isle of Wight, from the Needles, on the west, to Culver Cliff, on the east 
side : the highest point of this, Motteston Down, is 698 feet ; but St. Ca- 
therine's Hill, in a detached range near the south point of the island, is 
830 feet in height, and is the most elevated part of the island. 

The chalk ranges of the South Downs and their western prolongation 
through Dorsetshire, on the one side, and those of the Purbeck Heights 
and the Isle of Wight, on the other, mark the limits of an extensive basin 
of clay, which embraces the south part of Hampshire, vrith the adjacent 
portions of Sussex and Dorsetshire, as well as the northern shores of the 
Isle of Wight. Towards the eastern part of this basin is Portsdovm, an 
isolated mass of chalk, 447 feet in height. In its central part, between 
the Avon and the estuary of Southampton Water, is the high tract of the 
New Forest, a wooded district, which supplies abundance of oak and other 
valuable timber. 

(26.) From the south-western extremity of Salisbury Plain, a succes- 
sion of high grounds (not forming, however, any continuous range of 
great extent) may be traced westwara along the borders of Somersetshire, 
dividing thai county from the adjoining counties of Dorset and Devon. 
A portion of these have been already spoken of, under the name of the 
Dorset Heights. Further to the westward are the Blackdoum Hills, on 
the borders of Somerset and Devon, which form the southern boundary of 
the Vale of Taunton. 

In the most western part of Somerset, and the north of Devonshire, is 
Ejcmoor, a high tract of land of considerable extent, which measures about 
20 miles from east to west, and about 12 from north to south. Dunkery 
Beacon, its highest pomt, is 1668 feet above the sea. The higher portions 
of Exmoor contain peat swamps of many acres in extent : it is almost 
destitute of trees, except on the banks of the rivulets by which it is wa- 
tered, and which chiefly belong to the valley of the Exe. The whole tract 
forms an extensive sheep-pasture. 

The high grounds of Exmoor, the Blackdown and Dorset Hills, Salis- 
bury Plain, and the Marlborough Downs, vdth the southern and south- 
eastern slopes of the Cotswold HiUs, enclose on three sides a considerable 
tract of country which belongs to the basin of the Bristol Channel, and 
watered by rivers which flow into that estuary. This district nearly 
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coincides with the limits of the eouBty <^ Sdmerset, wUch has great 
Tariety of surfiue. 

In the north part of Somersetshire are the Mend^ Hilla, which run in 
a general direction of east and west : their top forms a high flat, with a 
rapid slope on either side. The highest of the Mendip Hills is 1100 feet : 
they belong chiefly to the moimtain limestone formation, and contain lead 
and calamine, as well as copper, manganese, and ochre. 

To the sooth and south-west of the Mendip HiSs is Brtmt Mar9h, a low 
tract of land, which is natnraBy an immense swamp, but has been much 
improved by draining. It contains a great deal of peat, which furnishes 
fuel to the inhabitants. On the south of this marriiy district are the 
Polden Hills, a range of trilling elevation ; and further west, on the oppo- 
site side of the valley of the Parret, are the Quantoek HuU, the highest 
parts of which are 1270 feet in elevation. The Quantock Hills are sepa- 
rated from the Blackdown HiUs by the Vale of Taunton, a highly fertile 
tract. 

(27.) The most eastern part of Devonshire, with the a^acent portioQ 
of the county of Dorset, extending westward from the termination of the 
ehalk ranges, is a billy tract, in which are some ranges of high land, of 
small extent; these stretch from the neighbouriiood of the Blackdown 
Hills to the sea-coast, and All up the tract watered by the rivera Axe and 
Otter. PiUesdon Pen, in the western extremity of Dorset, is 934 feet 
high. 

The south-western extremity of England forms a peninsider region, the 
high grounds of which are divided from the rest of the island hy the 
valleys of the rivers Exe and Tawe, — the former flowing into the English 
Channel, and the latter into Barnstaple Bay, at the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel. A straight Une drawn from the town of Exeter to Baggy Head, 
on the north side of Barnstaple Bay, marks the north-eastern Hmit of the 
high lands of Devonshire and Cornwall, which attain a greater elevation 
than any other part of England to the south of the Trent. 

The main mass of the Devonshire highlands consists of Dartmoor^— 
a plateau of irregidar surfiace, which extends about 25 miles from east 
to west, and nearly the same distance in a north audi south direction. 
Granite rock forms the nucleus- of the entire region, and the principal 
devations consist of huge masset of the same matoiaL The highest point 
of Dartmoor — Cawsand Beacon (near its northern extrenity, and 17 miles 
due west of Exeter) — ^is 1792 feet in elevation; Ripinn Tor (15 miles 
soutluwest of Exeter) is 1549 feet; and the general devation of the 
higher portion of the mountain plain is probably upwards of 1200 feet 
The steepest ascent to the mountain region is on the south,, and the rivers 
on that side form narrow valleyt; on the north it tildes 4ewn with a 
gradual slope. 

The high surface of Dartmoor is a vrild and in most parts a barren 
tract, with very little grass, and the sml is in many places boggy. The 
granite is extensively quarried for buflc&ig-stone. The hard limestcHie 
and slaty rocks which extend around the east, south, and west sides of 
Dartmoor (constituting what geologists designate as the Devonian forma- 
tion) are rich in mineral productions, including tin, copper, lead, iron, and 
manganese, as well as other metals in smaller quantities. Excellent Ume- 
ue for building purposes, and also beautifdl veined marble, are worked 
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in many places, chiefly near the south coast, and in the neighbourhood oi 
Torbay. 

(28.) The river Tamar, which forms the boundary between Devonshire 
and Cornwall, divides the highlands of Dartmoor from the elevated masses 
of the latter county, ttie higher portions of which consist also of granite. 
The Comith Uigilanda stretch through the entire extent of the ^county, 
not forming a connected mountain chain, but a succession of elevated 
masses of land. The most extensive, and also the highest, of these is 
situated in the same parallel as Dartmoor: it contains the hill called 
Brown 'Willy, 1368 feet in height. The high granite plain upon which 
this is situated extends about ten miles from east to west, and six or seven 
miles from north to south, and has an average height of about 800 feet. 
It is a dreary waste, without trees, and, like Dartmoor, has a boggy soil 
upon its surface. The bottoms of the valleys are covered with bogs, in 
many places more than 12 feet deep, the lower part of which consolidates 
into peat. 

In the more southern part of Cornwall, the highlands are of narrower 
extent, and form a single axis, which has a rapid slope towards the sea on 
either side. Hensbarrow, near St. Austell, is 1034 feet high. In the ex- 
treme south-west peninsula, between St. Ives and Mount's Bays, the moun- 
tains form several elevated masses, varying from 600 to 800 feet in height, 
and granite cUib form the high promontory of the Land's End. The 
more eastern peninsula, which terminates in the Point of the Lizard, is 
composed of serpentine, a rock of volcanic formation. 

The Cornish highlands are the chief seat of the production of tin and 
copper, the principal mines of which are situated in the western part of 
the county, in the district between St. Austell and the Land's End : the 
mines chiefly occur at the points where the hard limestones and day- 
slates are intersected by the granite rocks. Lead is also worked, but not 
to any great extent. Granite is extensively quarried. 

(29.) The southern portion of the Cheshire plain, and the valley of 
the Severn below Shrewsbury, divide the mountainous region of Wales 
from the rest of the island. 

The Wekh MotaUamt consist neither of a single mountain range nor a 
succession of connected chains. They form rather an extensive mountain 
region, in some places spreading out into high plateaus intersected by 
deep valleys, and in others rising into peaks of considerable elevation, 
which constitute the summits of huge masses of highland. The highest 
elevations occur 4n general ai a short distance from the ifmt coast, 
on which side the mountains have a more rapid slope than on their 
eastern border. In South Wales, however, the most considerable ele- 
vations are in the ranges which run in an east and west direction, and 
which lie at some distance inland. 

The highest of the Welsh mountains is situated near the north-western 
extremity of the system, where the extensive mass of Snowdon rises into 
three summits of nearly equal height, the most elevated of which is 3571 
feet above the sea, — a greater elevation than is attained in any part of 
Great Britain to this southward of the plain between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde. Both to the north and south of Snowdon are many summits 
which are from 2500 to above 3000 feet in height. 

About twenty-seven miles to the a. by b. of Snowdon is Cader I"^ 
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2914 feet ; to the eastward of a line joining these two points is sn exten* 
sive area of country, comprehending the upper part of the valley of the 
River Dee, which is probably not less than 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, even in its lower portions, and in which numerous high summits 
occur. The south-eastern boundary of this high mountain region is 
formed by the Berwyn range, which bounds the vaHey of the Dee on the 
south, and in which the highest summits vary from 1000 to 2000 feet in 
height, and many rise above 2000 feet. The country lying between the 
western extremity of the Berwyn hills (near Cader Idris) and the high 
mass of Snowdon, embracing the county of Merioneth, presents the most 
varied surface in the whole of Wales. The rivers which descend from its 
western slope, falling into Cardigan Bay, run through narrow valleys, and 
form in their course a continual succession of rapids and cataracts. To 
the southward of Cader Idris a similar country extends along the shores of 
Cardigan Bay as far as the small river Ystwith. 

In the country which extends around the eastern and southern sides 
of the high tract above described, the mountains are oi less eleva- 
tion, though they still cover the greater part of the surface; but the 
valleys here expand into greater breadth, and the Yale of Clwyd, watered 
by the river of that name, is a beautiful and fertile district, from 5 to 7 
miles across. The hills which bound the east side of this valley descend 
in gentle swellings and undulations into the plain of Cheshire. The 
peninsula of Caernarvon has a range of hills — ^an offset from the Snowdon 
Mountains — running through its centre, but is low towards the shores, 
both on the eastern and western sides. 

In lat. 52^ 28', at a distance of 10 or 12 miles from the shores of Car- 
digan Bay, is the extensive mass of Plinlimmon, — a huge mountain with 
three summits, the highest of which rises to 2463 feet. To the south and 
south-east of Plinlimmon, extending for a distance of about 30 miles, as 
far as a range called the Epynt Hills, is a mountain tract of a very deso- 
late character, which forms the most extensive waste in Wales. It presents 
no regular chains, but a succession of rounded hills and depressions, the 
surface of which is covered with mosses and peat, resting upon day. Some 
parts of it consist of extensive bogs, among which, however, are scattered 
tracts of pasture land, covered with thin herbage. The peat is extensively 
used as fhel by the neighbouring inhabitants. To the east of this high and 
desolate tract, the country is still hilly; but with more gentle declivities, and 
interspersed with wider valleys, which admit of cultivation. The hills of 
Badnor Forest, in the county of that name, are 2163 feet in height : this 
part of the country has a gradual slope eastward, towards the valky of the 
Severn, and is drained on the south by the river Wye and its tributaries. 

The southern declivities of the Epynt Hills are ^vided by the valley of 
the Usk from the extensive range of the Black Mountains, or Forest 
Fawr, which contains the highest summits in South Wales. The moun- 
tains of this range are too steep and rocky to admit of cultivation, but are 
in general covered with herhage, and afford good sheep-walks. They 
derive their epithet of * Black' from the dark appearance presented by 
the heath when out of blossom, and the dreary blackness of their general 
aspect. The highest summit of the chain, called the Van or Beacon of 
Brecknock (a few miles south of the town of that name], is 2d62 feet 
%bove the level of the sea. 
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To the south of the chain of Forest Fawr are the mountains of Gla- 
morgan, which consist of numerous high ridges stretching out in various 
directions ; these, though not so elevated as the hills further to the north, 
present a more mountainous aspect, from the steepness of their declivities, 
the narrowness of the valleys, and the pointed peaks and narrow ridges 
with which the upper parts are crowned. Between the southern edge of 
this mountain tract and the Bristol Channel extends the Plain or Vale of 
Glamorgan, an undulating district, intersected hy hills of gradual slope and 
small elevation : this plain extends on the east into the adjacent county of . 
Monmouth, where it forms a low, flat tract near the coast, and is only 
pres e rved from the inundations of the sea hy embankments of great ex- 
tent. This level region is extremely fertile. 

To the west of the Plain of Glamorgan, the country a4iacent to the 
coasts of Caermarthen and Pembroke, and extending for some mUes in- 
land, has also a gently undulating surface. Around the northern shores 
of Caermarthen Bay are some low, marshy tracts, in part of which salt 
is produced by evaporation. The peninsula of Gower, situated between 
Swansea Bay and the estuary called Buiry River, is chiefly level, and 
resembles the Plain of Glamorgan. 

(30.) The greater part of the Welsh mountains consists of rocks which 
geologists designate as the Upper and Lower Silurian formations, and is 
composed of hard limestones and shales, with variously coloured sand- 
stones. The Lower Silurian (or, as they are called by some writers, 
Cambrian) strata occupy all the central and western part of the mountain 
region ; these are frequently of slaty texture, and slate-quarries are worked 
in many parts of this tract, chiefly in the counties of Caernarvon and 
Merioneth. The only metallic ores which occur in these rocks are lead 
and cobalt, both in small quantities, and also copper, towards the northern 
part of the province. But both at the north-eastern and southern extre- 
mities of the mountain region are extensive formations of carboniferous 
limestone, in which are valuable mineral deposits, including coal and iron, 
and also lead, copper, zinc, and other metals. 

The coal-field of North Wales extends from the Point of Aire (at the 
mouth of the Dee) through the county of Flint and into Denbighshire : it 
is of small extent, not more than seven miles across in its broadest part. 
Lead ia very extensively worked in this region, and some silver is also ex- 
tracted from the ore. 

The South Wales coal-basin extends from the centre of Monmouthshire 
on the east, to St. Bride's Bay, in Pembrokeshire, on the west, — a length 
of more than 90 miles, divided into two i>ortions by the broad indentation 
of Caermarthen Bay. The average breadth of the eastern and larger por- 
tion of the basin is from eighteen to twenty miles ; that of the western 
portion, which forms a narrow belt through the south part of the county 
of Pembroke, only from three to five miles.* Its total area is about 1200 
square miles. 

* In this vast coal-basin of South Wales there are twelve beds of coal 
from 3 to 9 feet thick, and eleven more from 1^ to 3 feet thick, being 
equal together to a solid mass 95 feet thick, besides a number of smaller 
beds. Taking the average length and breadth of these seams of coal, they 
wodd include an area of 1000 square miles, containing 95 feet oi coal in 
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(31.) hlandM, — The iiland of Angletey^ separated from the nuun- 
land by the deep and narrow channel of the Menai Strait, is 20 mOes in 
length from north to south, and 22 miles from east to west : indoding 
the adjacent Holy Island, it has an area of 271 square milei. The sm&ce 
of Anglesey is generally level, with a few gentle risings : in the northern 
part, the Parys Mountain reaches 473 feet in height. The whole island is 
rich in mineral productions, and copper ore is found within a few feet of 
the surface, forming, in some places, a mass or bed (tf considerable thick- 
ness. In the Parys mountain, both copper and lead ores are abundant, 
and also sulphate of copper and native sulphur. In the eastern part of 
the idand there is a small but productive coal-field. 

Holy Island (on which is the town of Holyhead), to the vrest of An- 
glesey, is elevated in its north-western part, and the highest point is more 
than 700 feet above the sea-leveL It is united to Anglesey by two long 
embankments, over which the coach-road, and also the line of the Chester 
and Holyhead railway, are carried. 

(32.) The Itle (^Man, situated in the Irish Sea, midway between the 
shores of Great Britain and Ireland, is 30 miles in its greatest leng;th, and 
has an average breadth of about 10 miles; its area is 220 square miles. 
The interior of this island is high, a range of hills running through it ia 
a N. B. and s. w. direction ; the most elevated summit, caUed Snea-field, 
nearly in its centre, is 2004 feet in height. Its extreme northern portion, 
however, is low, and consists of tertiary formations. Owing to the central 
position of this island, all the different portions of the British Archipelago, 
—Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales,— can be seen from its hills in 
clear weather. 

The Isle of Man is rich in mineral productions, which embrace lead, 
copper, silver, iron, and manganese, as well as good slate and building- 
stone. The lead ore is that chiefly worked, and copper, iron, and tin, to 
a smaller extent. Of the total area of the island, about 140 square miles 
are fit for tillage, the remainder consisting of hiU, common, and waste 
land. The CaS of Man is a small rocky island off the south-west ex- 
tremity of the larger island : some sheep are reared, and turnips grown, 
on its surface. 

(33.) Off the north-west coast of Devonshire, at the entrance of the 
Bristol Channel, is Lundy Itlandt about 2^ miles in length : it consists of 
a mass of granite which rises to 200 feet above the sea. 

The Si^Uy lalanda are a numerous group of small islets and rocks 
situated about 30 miles to the s. w. of the Land*s End ; they embrace to- 
gether an area of between 7 and 8 square miles. The hurgest of the group, 
St. Mary's, is about 2\ miles long, and between 9 and 10 miles in cir- 
cumference. Only six of the number are inhabited: the crops grown 
are potatoes, barley, peas, and oats. Cattle are also reared, and many of 
the people are engaged in fishing. These islands were formerly celebrated 
for their produce of tin, but no mines are now worked. 

Nine noiles south of the entrance to Plymouth Sound, in the western 
part of the English Channel, is the Eddystone Rock, on which is a cele- 
brated lighthouse. 



twenty-three distinct strata, which will produce, in the common way of 
' 'ug, 64,000,000 tons per square mile. 
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(34.) The Itle of Wight^ off the south coast of England, measures 
neariy 23 miles from east to west, and 13 from north to south: its area is 
135 square miles. The surface of this island is in general considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea, and the central parts belong to the 
chalk formation, as already described (Art. 25). The soil consists of a 
stony loamy earth, and is throughout extremely fertile. 

(35.) The islands of Thanet and Skeppey may be regarded as almost 
a part of the mainland, — ^the former especially, since it is only divided 
from the rest of Kent by the channel of the River Stour, the western 
branch of which, — anciently a wide stream, called the River Wantsum, — 
is now nearly dried up, and forms only an insignificant watercourse. 
The Isle of Thanet is throughout level, and extremely fertile ; it termi- 
nates to the east in the high chalk-cliffs of the North Foreland. 

The Isle of Sheppey is divided from the mainland by the River Med- 
way, and a branch of that river called the East Swale, which leaves the 
main channel a short distance above its mouth. The island is about 
9 miles long and 3 broad : it is of tertiary formation, and on the north 
coast are cliffs which abound in pyrites, and from which copperas is ex- 
tensivdy extracted. The south part of the island is low and marshy. 

(36.) Off the south and east coasts of Essex are several islands of 
considerable size, separated from the mainland by narrow channels : the 
largest of these are Canvey Island, in the estuary formed by the mouth of 
the Thames ; Foulness and Wallsea, to the n. b. of Shoebury Ness (where 
the coast trends to the northward) ; and Mersea Island, further north, at 
the mouth of the River Blackwater. These islands are generally low, and 
the soil rich and fertile. 

(37.) The small isUnd of Coquet, off the mouth of the river of that 
name, on the coast of Northumberland, contains 7 acres of good pasture 
land, and abounds in rabbits. 

The little group of the Fern hhinds, further to the northward, embraces 
seventeen rocky islets, which are the resort of great multitudes of sea- 
fowl. 

Hofy Itland, or Lmdis/am, still further north, is about 2 miles off the 
mainland, from which, however, it is accessible by carts at low water. 
It is 9 miles in circumference, and contains 1020 acres (about 1^ square 
miles). The soil of one half of the island is little better than sand, and is 
stocked with rabbits ; the other half is under cultivation. 

(37.) Rivers. — The longest river of England and Wales 
(and likewise one of the largest in the area of its basin) is 
the Severn, which discharges its waters into the Bristol 
Channel, on the west side of the island. But, with this ex- 
ception, most of the principal streams flow towards the east 
coast, and empty themselves into the basin of the German 
Ocean. This results from the fact that the highest elevations 
of the land are situated nearer the western than the eastern 
shores, so that the general slope of the entire island is directed 
from west to east. 

In the north of England, the watershed between jthe river-baa*-^ 
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tbe opposite sets is formed bjr ground of considenble elevatioiiitnd coincides 
with the principal axis of the Pennine Chain. Bnt in the central, sonthern, 
and eastern parts, the watersheds are of trifling height, and can sometiiDes 
only be traced with difficnlty, — the head-waters of the opposite streams 
frequently approaching within a short distance of one another. As we 
have already seen (Art. 24), neither the ranges of the Chiltem Hills, nor 
those of the North and South Downs, form lines of watershed, but are 
broken through by numerous river-yalleys. The entire drainage of the 
Welsh mountain-system belongs to the western seas, the watera of the 
longer slope flowing to the a. b. and n. x. by the Talleys of the Seyem snd 
the Dee, and those of the shorter and more rapid dedivity into Cardigan 
Bay and the western extremity of the Bristol ChanneL 

(38.) The principal mers of England and Wales, com- 
mencing on the east coast, from north to south, and proceedisg 
round the island, are the following : 

On the east side, — the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees, the 
Humber (formed by the junction of the Ouse and the Trent): 
the Witham, the Welland, the Nen, and the Great Ouse, all 
of which flow into the estuary of the Wash; the Yare, the 
Orwell, the Stour, the Colne, and the Blackwater; the Thames, 
which forms at its mouth a broad estuary, and receives also the 
waters of the Medway ; and another river Stour, which flows 
through the county of Kent and enters the sea on the coast 
intervening between the North and South Forelands. 

On the south coast the rivers have mostly short courses : the 
most considerable are the Avon (flowing past Salisbury), the 
Exe, and the Tamar ; besides which are the Rother, the Ouse 
(of Sussex), the Adur, the Aran, the Itchin, the Anton, the 
Stour (of Dorsetshire), the Frome, the Axe, the Otter, the 
Teig^, the Dart, and many others. 

On the west side, the Torridge and the Tawe both flow into 
Barnstaple Bay ; the Parret, the Bristol Avon, the Severn, the 
Wye, the Usk, and the Tafi; into the upper portion of the 
Bristol Channel ; the Neath and the Tawe, into Swansea Bay; 
the Towy, into Caermarthen Bay; the Teify, into Cardigan 
Bay ; the Conway, the Dee, the Mersey, the Kibble, the Lune, 
the Kent, and the Derwent, into the Irish Sea; the Eden 
into the head of the Solway Firth. 

Besides the above, there are a great number of smaller 
streams, by which every part of the land is watered : these 
may be best learnt by attentive study of the Map. 

(39.) The lengths, and extent of drainage, of most of the principal 
% are exhibited in the following Table, in which they are classified in 
\et of the seas into which they flow : 
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JUvertJlowiuff mio the German Ocean* 



Tyno 
Weu 
Tees 



H«°»»>"{T^t 



Witham 
Welland 
Nen 
OuM(Oremt) 



Tare 



Stoor (E»ie») 



Huums 



sum (Kent) 



Length 

in 
miles. 



70 
60 

7» 



150 \ 
180/ 



75 
60 

85 
145 



00 



55 



ai5 



55 



Area of 
basin in 
sq. Eng. 

miles. 



1100 
460 

744 



0550 < 



1050 

708 

1139 

S860 



II80 - 



430 



to 

I 



6l60 ^ 



310 



{ 



Extent of Naiigation, &c. 



Navigable to Dorhara. 

Navigable to Stockton. 

The Ouse is formed by the conflaenee of 
the Swale and Yore, or Ure : the Swale is 
navigable to Morton Bridge, near Topcliffe ; 
and the Ure to Ripon. The Ouse afterwards 
receives the Nidd, the Wharfe, the Derwent, 
the Aire (navigable to Leeds), and the Don 
(navigable to a few miles below Sheffield). 
The Calder, a considerable tributary of the 
Aire, is navigable to Wakefield. 
^ The Trent is navigable to Burton ; its prin- 
cipal tributaries are, on the left bank, tiie 
Dove and the Derwent (navigable to Derby), 
— and on the right, the Tame, and tiie Soar 
(navigable to Leicester). 

Navigable to Lincoln. 

Navigable to Stamford. 

Navigable to Northampton* 

Navimble to Bedford. 

The longest branch of the Tare is called 
the Wensnm, and is navijgable to Norwich, 
a little below which town it joins the proper 
stream of the Tare. A short distance above 
its mouth, the Tare passes through the small 
lake of Brevdon Water, at the hnd of which 
it is joined by the Biver Waveney, nanrigaUe 
to Bungay. 

The Stour is navigable to Sudbury; for 
some miles above its mouth it forms a con- 
siderable estuary, at the entrance of wluch it 
is joined by the Orwell, the river upon which 
Ipswich stands. The Orwell is navigable to 
Stow Market ; above Ipswich it is commonly 
called the Oipping. 

The upper part of the Thames is called 
the Isis : its chief affluents are the Cherwell, 
Thame, Colne, and Lea, on the 1^ bank ; 
and the Kennet, Wey, Mole, Darent, and 
Medway, on the f^ht. The main stream of 
the Thames is navinble to Lechlade, 905 
miles above its mouth. The Medway, which 
joins the lliames near its mouth, is a con- 
siderable stream, 60 miles in length, and is 
navigable to Maidstone: by a branch caUed 
the East Swale, it encircles the Isle of Shep- 
pey. Steam- boats ascend the Thames to 
Hampton Court, 7 miles above Richmond, 
which latter place is the limit of the tide- 
water. 

Navigable to Canterbury} a branch thrown 
off to the left, near its mouth, forms, with the 
m^in stream, the Isle of Thanet. 
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Rhenftowing into the EngUah ChtmneU 





Length 

in 
mUea. 


Area of 
basin in 
aq. Eng. 

miles. 


Ezteat of Navigatioii, &c. 


OUM 

Anin 

Anton or Test 

ATon {of Saiia- 
bury) 

Fromo 
Exe 

Tamar 


85 

41 

80 

70 

43 
55 

65 


188 
816 { 

• 

460 < 

1810 < 

830 { 
640 

600 • 


Navigable to near Cockfield. 

Navigable to Houghttm Bridge, 11 miles 
above its mouth. 

The Anton Calls into the head of the eatoazy 
called Southampton Water, which also re- 
ceives the I tchin, on which Winchester stands. 

Navigable to SaUsbuvy : near its mouth it 
is join«l by the Stour, which flows past 
Blandford and Wlmbome Minster, and has 
a course of 55 milea. 

This river forms at ita mouth the inlet oi 
Poole Harbour. 

Navigable to Topsham, near Exeter. 

Navigable to near Launceaton : at ita mouth 

Sound. 



Rwtrs/Uwmg into the Brittol ChanneL 



Panet 

Avon {qfBruM) 



Severn 



Length 

in 
miles. 



46 

65 



840 



Area of 

basin in 

sq. Eng. 

miles. 



653 
900 



{ 



5540 



Wye 



Usk 
Towy 



180 



70 

70 



1510 



630 



506 



{ 



Extent of Navigation, &c. 



Hie Parret is joined on its right bank by 
the Yeo, navigable to Ikheater ; and on the 
left bank by tkt Tone, navigable to Taunton. 

Navigable to Bath. 

The Severn rises on Plinlimmon, among 
the mountains of Walea, and begins to be 
narigable at Welshpool, 178 miles above its 
mouth. Its chief tributary on the right is 
the Teme, which joins it below Worcester : 
on the left bank it is joined by the Vimwy 
(on the borders of Waleit), the Tern Cbelow 
Shrewsbury), the Stour (at Stourport), and 
the Avon (at Tewkesbury). The Avon has 
its origin in the central plain of England, 
near the sources of the Weuand and the Nen ; 
it has a length of ffO miles, and is navigable 
to Stratford. Steam-boats ascend the Severn 
to Gloucester, which is also the limit of the 
tide- water. 

The Wye rises on the a. t. slope of Flin- 
limmon, only a mile disQint from the aonrces 
of the Severn, and is remarkable for the 
beauty of the scenery in the lower part of its 
course : it is navigable to Hay, on the borders 
of Wales. 

The Usk rises on the northern slope of 
the Caermartbensbire Beacons, in the range 
of the Black Mountains, the highest ground 
of South Wales : it is navigable only to New- 
port, a few miles above its mouth. 

The tide ascends this stream to above 
Cacrmarthen. 



_ 
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Rmenjlowmg into the Irish Sea, 



Length 

in 
miles. 



Area of 

basin in 

•q. Eng. 

miles. 



Extent of Navigation, &c. 



Teify 



Dee 



ftS 



90 



400 



801 



I 



Meney 



RibUiS 

Lone 

Eden 



70 



1748 



60 

A3 
80 



4S 



790 
430 
095 



f 






Navinble to sboat 5 mites abore Cardigan. 

The Dee flows from Lake Bala, the lai^t 
lake in Wales : at its mouth it forms a wide 
eatuaiy, which at low water beccnnes a mere 
muddy expanse, through whieh the channel 
of the river preserves an insignificant course. 
The Dee is navigable to Chester, to which 
place the tide ascends. 

Hie Mersey is formed br the union of the 
Goyt and Tame, both of which flow from the 
high grounds of the Pennine chain : at its 
mouth it expands into a macniflcent estuary, 
navigable for vessels of the utrgest sise. On 
the right bank it receives the Irwell, which 
flows past Manchester ; on the left side, at the 
head of the estuary, it is ioined by the Weaver, 
which flows thronsh the south part of the 
Cheshire plain, ana is remarkable for the de- 
posits of rock-salt, and the brine -springs, 
occurring in the district which it waters. 
The tide ascends the Merwy to Wanington. 

Navigable to Preston. 

Nav^able to Laneaster. 

Narigable to Carlisle. 

The Derwent is the moat i n t e r estin g river 
of the Cumbrian mountain-region, and carries 
off to the sea the waters of several of the lakes 
of this district. The drainage <rf the high 
vall^ of Borrowdale is r ee d ved into the lale 
of Derwent, whence the river flows into 
Bassenthwaite Lake. After leaving this, it 
recaTSs at Cockermouth the waters of the 
Cocker, which ii the outlet of the lakea of 
Cmmmock, Buttormer^ and Lowes Water. 
The Greta, whidi joins the Derwent near tlM 
foot of Derwent Water, brings with it tiie 
waters of Tliirlemere. The Derwent is onl: 
navigable for a mile above its month, 
fonns the harbour of Woridngton. 



We thus find that the great eotoaries fonned by the Hamber, the Wash, 
and the month of the Thames, on the eatt coast, and the npper part of' 
the Bristol Channel on the wet/, leceiye the greater part of the mnning 
waten of the island. The nnited area of the riyer-basins of the Wash 
(including the Witham, Welland, Nen, and Onse) is 5850 sqoare miles ; 
and of tl]« Severn, the Bristol Avon, the Wye, and the Usk, jointly 8580 
miles: if we add to these the areas of the Humber and the Thames 
drainage, we hate a total of 30,140 square miles, or more than half the 
entire superficial extent of England and Wales. 
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(40.) Lakes. — The only part of England in which lakes 
are nameroas is the group of the Cumbrian Mountains. The 
largest of them, Windermere, is 10|- miles in length and one 
mile in breadth ; Ulleswater, the next in magnitude, is 8 miles 
long and about |> of a mile broad ; and Coniston. the third in 
dimensions, has a length of 5^ miles and an averag^e breadth 
of I* a mile. 

The imaller lakes found in the same region are Wast Water, Ennerdale, 
Buttermere, Crummock, Lowes Water, Derwent Water, Bassenthwaite, 
and Thirlemere, — all situated on the w. and n. w. slopes of the mountaii 
tract : Hawes Water, which (as well as Ulleswater) lies on the k. k. side 
of the mountains ; Rydal Water, Grassmere, and Esthwaite Water, in the 
valleys opening towards the south, which is also the direction of Winder- 
mere and Coniston. Nearly all of these are long and narrow, or else 
oval-shaped, bodies of water. 

The principal lakes of the Cumbrian mountain region are exhibited in 
the following Table, with their dimensions, elevation above the sea-level, 
and the names of the streams by which their waters are canied off to 
the sea. 



Windermere . 
Bjdal Water . 
Graaamere . , 
Eathwaite Water 

Coniston . . 

Wast Water . 
Ennerdale . . 
Buttermere • 
Crummock * 
Lowes Water . 
Derwent Water 
Bassenthwaite 

Thirlemere . 

Ulleswater 
Hawes Water 



Length. 



MUes. 
104 

I 

1 

s 

3 

H 

8 

1* 
8 

4 

H 

8 



Breadth. 



MUes. 
1 



EleratioiL 



Feet. 

116 { 

{ 

180 { 
IW { 



106 



{ 



160 { 

{ 
{ 

860 { 

{ 

388 { 
810 { 



478 






318 { 
714 { 



IMseharged by the River Lieven into 

Morecambe Bay. 
Flows into Windennere, by Birer; 

BothsT. I 

Connected with Rydal Water by a' 

small stream. 
Flows into Windermere, by a stream 

called Cunsey Beck. 
Flows by River Crake into More- 
cambe Bay, entering the estuary 

formed at the mouth of theLeren. 
Connected with the Irish Sea by the 

Biver Irt. 
United with the Irish Sea by the 

River Ehen. 
Flows bv a small stream into Crum- 

mocK Water. 
Discharged by River Cocker into 

the River Derwent. 
Connected by a small stream with 

Crummoac Water. 
Connected with Bassenthwaite Lake 

by the Biver Derwent. 
Discbarges by Biver Derwent into 

the Irish Sea. 
A stream called St. John' s Beck flows 

from Thiriemere into the River 

Greta, which joins the Derwent at 

Uie foot of Derwent Water. 
Discbarges by the River Eamont into 

the channel of the Eden. 
Connected with the Eamont by the 

River Lowther. 
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There are also many of smaller dimensions than the above, some of 
"which are locally distingaished as tamt: many of these are situated 
at great elevations among the mountains. Windermere is in some parts 
240 feet deep, and exceeds any of the others in depth, excepting WastWater, 
which is 270 feet in its deepest part. The greatest depth of Ulleswater is 
210 feet 

Numerous waterfalls occur in the lake district t the principal are SctUe 
Force, beside Crummock Water, 190 feet high ; Barrow waterfall, 124 feet, 
and Lowdore waterfall, 100 feet, both on the east side of Derwent Water. 
The river Tees forms a fine waterfall (called Mickle Force, 69 ft. descent), 
in the upper part of its course ; and there are also falls in the Ure and 
other rivers which have their origin in the high districts of the Pennine 
mountain-chain. Several small cascades occur in the hilly parts of 
Devonshire. 

(41.) Some small lakes or mere$ occur in the Fen District, the 
principal of which are Whittlesea Mere, Ramsay Mere, and Ugg Mere, 
all situated in the county of Huntingdon (Art. 21). The small lake 
of Breydon Water, near the mouth of the River Yare, has also been 
mentioned; a few miles to the south of it is Lake Lothing, which 
joins the river Waveney, and is also united to the sea by an artificial 
channeL 

(42.) The largest lake in Wales is the Lake qfBala, or Llyn Tegid, out 
of which flows the River Dee : it is 4 miles long and about two-thirds of a 
mile broad, and has an average depth of 40 feet. Llyn Conway, the source 
of the river of that name, is 1 mile long by f broad. The Lakes of Uan- 
berria, on the n. w. side of the Snowdon group of mountains, consist of 
an upper and a lower lake, of which the former is 1 mile long and half a 
mile broad, and the latter 1^ mile long, but very narrow. The upper 
lake is more than 400 feet deep. The lakes of Llanberris are distinguished 
for the beauty of theur scenery; their water flows by the little River 
Seiont into the Menai Strait. But lakes are not generally numerous 
in the Welsh mountain system, and most Of those which occur are of very 
small size. 

The largest lake in South Wales is ZJyn Sk^faddan, or Brecknock Mere, 
(to the s. E. of the town of Brecknock), about 3 miles long by 1 broad, 
and not more than 10 or 12 feet in average depth. It is situated in a 
comparatively low and level district. 

Numerous waterfalls occur among the Welsh mountains, especially in 
the counties of Caernarvon, Merioneth, Montgomery, and Cardigan, which 
embrace the most varied and romantic scenery of the principality. The 
Ckuelyn Cascade, among the Snowdon group, has a fall of 300 ft. ; among 
the most celebrated, however, are the Falls of the little river Mynaeh 
(which joins the stream of the Rheidiol, falling into Cardigan Bay), at a 
spot <»lled the Devil's Bridge, the scenery around which is in the highest 
dqpree attractive. 
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(43.) Geology and wUnerah. — ^Tbe geological fSraiDatioii of Engiand xai 
Wales is remarkably simple, the various strata of rocks occnniiig in general 
with great regularity, and successively overlying one another as we ad- 
vance finom the south-eastern extremity of the island in a north-west 
direction. With these changes in the character of the rocks below the 
surface of the ground is observed the occurrence, at varying interraix 
of soils of the most opposite character, consisting alternately of cIate, 
•ands, chalk, and various kinds of limestones. 

The following Table exhibits the succession of the principal strata, 
commencing with the uppermost, or those of most recent date (which lie 
chiefly on the eastern side of the island), and disr^arding the minor dif- 
ferences by which the various systems of rocks are subdiyided : 




1. 
s. 

s. 

4. 

r A. 

8. 



7. 
8. 



9. 
10. 
11. 



19. 



18. 



Attwium, or alhakd beii, eouitdBg of nad andmnd depoiited nartlie 
mouthi of riven. 

Crag, and various freshwater and marine formaUona, coiisiatiog d 
different clays, aanda, gn^el* and mail, with (in some cases) imbedded 
■hcUa tnd conU. 

London da^ conaisting of lesd-ooloor or bine dsy, oontshuBs nodida 
of cement-itone. 

Plastic elay, eontainmg blue, ydlow, and white days, with saada and 
flint pebbles. 

Chalk, divided into upper and lower chalk, and chalk mnrl : the two 
former of these conaut of Tarioua kinds of chalk, mtii beds *w4 nodnia 
offlint. ^^ 

Chreen-sand, divided into upper green-aand, ganlt, and lower mira iiiiil 
the upper and lower men-aand oonaiata d various aands and saad- 
atone, with beds of chert and limestone, and the gault of dark bloe 
clay with numerona concretions. The chslk and green-saad fiira 
tOMther the Cretaceons ayslem. 

Weatdenf consiating of day and iron-aand, with Fetworth wi^ AV tad 
Purbeck limeatone. 

(MUic sustemt embradng upper, middle, and lower oolite, and liaa ; tiie 
three former of which consist of various aheUy limestones, days, and 
Band, with beds and nodulea of chert, and (in the lower oolite) fiillen' 
earth, llie liaa consists of blue alaty mari or day, with beds of lime- 
stone, and ia remarkable for the large feasil remama of reptiln vHueb 
have been found in it. 

New Bed sandstone, oomposed of variegated marla and sandstones, and 
induding ^sum, with beds of rock-salt and brine-apringa (Art. l6}. 

Magnesian hmestone, conaiating of yeUowiah limeitone, witii maoia, and 
forming an exceUent buildin^-atone. 

Carboniferous system, embracing coal, millatone grit, and mountain or 
carboniferoua limeatone. The millatone, grit conaiata of a eoane- 
grained gritty aanditone, which supplies flagatonea and grindstonei: 
the mountain limestone is composed of blue or reddidi compact lime- 
stone, with Derbvahire marble, containing orea of lead and Tf i Hrn inf, 
and aometimea alternating with beda of ahale, chert, and gritstone. 

Old Red sandstone and Devonian rocks, the former cenaiBbng of aand* 
stonea and red maris,— the latter of ovay aandatone and shales, with 
sUty limeatonea, embracing black ana reined marbles, with numerous 
minerala (Art. 27). 

Primary fooailiferoue atrata.— fiUiiKan and CaimMan rocks, "Tillwafing 
various alaty limestonea, with dadc shales and llagator 



The aJlwnal deporitt occur chiefly along the estuaries of the Trent, 
Severn, Thames, and other rivers, and comprehend the district of the 
'Fens and the low tract of Brent Manh, in Somersetshire (Arts. 21, 26). 

The crag and freshwater /brmationg occur on the coasts of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, and in the northern part of the Isle of Wight. 
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The london and PUutie clays form two great basins, enclosed by the 
halk fonnations : one of these extends from the south-western part of 
Berkshire eastward to the shores of Essex and Suffolk, including the lower 
Thames and its tributaries. The other occupies the southern part of 
lampshire, and portions of the adjacent counties on either hand (Art. 25). 
])n the borders of Surrey and Berkshire, and also in some other places, the 
;^ondon clay is overlaid by a formation called the Bagshot sand, which 
consists of siliceous sand and sandstone. 

The Cretaceoui /brmatiotu (chalk and green -sand) consist of two 
>ortions, — the smaller of which embraces the Wolds of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. The larger extends from the coast of Norfolk, in a s. w. 
lirection, across the basin of the Thames, to the shores of the English 
Z^hannel, and in the neighbourhood of Salisbury Plain and the north of 
Eiampshire throws off to the eastward the two great lines of the North and 
South Downs. It also extends through the centre of the Isle of Wight. 
The chalk is the most extensive of the British strata, and occupies portions 
)f all the eastern, and many of the southern and south-midland, counties. 

The Wealden formation is chiefly confined to the district of the Weald 
^Art. 24), and to a small portion of the Isle of Purbeck and the southern 
>hores of the Isle of Wight. 

7^ Oolitic formatunu form a broad belt which stretches in a general 
N. B. and 8. w. direction through the central parts of England ; beginning 
on the coast of Yorkshire, they extend thence, through the midland coun- 
t i es, to the shores of the Channel in the western portion of Dorsetshire. The 
lias rocks are throughout situated to the westward of the proper oolites. 

The New Red Sandstone commences on the coast of Durham, and 
extends over the lower part of the Tees basin and along the course of the 
Swale, the Yorkshire Ouse, and the river Trent: it occupies the greater 
part of the Trent basin and stretches thence into the Cheshire Plain, em- 
bracing the valley of the river Weaver ; some smaller and pertly detached 
portions extend southward to the shores of Devonshire, near the mouth of 
the Exe. There is also a considerable detached portion which embracea 
the valley of the river Eden and the shores of the Solway Firth. 

The Magnesian Limestone is a narrow belt which stretches through the 
county of York and along the borders of Notts and Derby; there is also a 
detached portion in the eastern part of Durham. 

7^ Carboniferous formations occupy a great part of the northern 
counties, embracing the whole region of the Pennine Chain, and the 
western portion of the York Plain; besides numerous detached portions in 
North and South Wales, and several of the midland, western, and southera 
counties. (The coal-fields are subsequently enumerated.^ 

The Devonian rocks (including the Old Red Sandstone) are extensively 
developed in the west and south-west a( England (Art. 27), and in the 
counties of Brecon, Caermarthen, and Pembroke, in South Wales. 

The Silurian and Cambrian rocks occupy the greater part of Wales, and 
also the higher regions of the Cumbrian mountain group (Arts. 15 and 30)^ 
They likewise form the principal rock in the Isle of Man. 

Besides the above are various rocks of a crystalline texture, such as 
granite, porphyry, and many others of igneous origin. These, however, 
only occur sparingly in England, though much more extensive in ^'^ 
northern part of Britain, where they cover large spaces (Art. 81). 
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lAMTflrft. — ^The nunera] prodncdoDt of England and Wales lutTe 
been already mentioned, and their great abundance desciibed (Art. 4). 
The following ia a list of the principal coal-fieldB. 

1. Hke NorttmmberUmd mud Durham eoal-fieUi, in the counties of those 

names. 

2. The Whiiehmfm eotd-fiMy in the western portion of Cnmberland. 

3. Thi South Lamea$hirt eoaUfield^ stretching across nearly the whole of 

the sonthem part of that county. 

4. The Leedg and NotHmffham coal-fleldf extending through the sooth 

part of Yorkshire into the counties of Derby and Nottingham. 

5. The Leiceeterehire coat-field, occupying th^^. w. part of the connty, in 

the neighboufbood of Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch. 

6. The WamoiekeMre eoalfieUt extending from the neighbourhood of 

Coventry to the northern extremity of the county. 

7. Hke North Staf&rdehire eoal-fieUtf extending over the district of the 

Potteries (Art 57). 

8. The South St^l^erdehere or Dudley coalfield, extending firom the 

neighbourhood of Birmingham and Dudley, northward towards 
the banks of the Trent. 

9. The Shropthire coalfield, consisting of some detached portions, the 

principal of which is situated in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook 
Dale (s. B. of Shrewsbury), in the valley of the Severn, on both 
sides of which the coal formation occurs. 

10. The Dean Foreet coalfield, in the district of that name, to the west 

of the lower course of the Severn (Art. 23.) 

11. The Bristol coalfield, the most southern in the island, consisting d 

several small and detached portions in the counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset, on dther side of the Bristol Avon. 

12. The North Wales or FkhUsMre coalfield, in the counties of Hint and 

Denbigh, extending on both sides of the estuary of the Dee. 

13. The Anglesey coalfield, of small extent, in the islsjid of that name. 

14. The South Wales coalfield, extending through the counties of Gla- 

. morgan, Caermarthen, and Pembroke (Art. 30.) 
Iron ore is abundant in nearly all the above districts. The localities in 
which iron is most extensively made are South Wales, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Yorkshire, North Wales, Derbyshire, the n. w. part of Dor* 
ham, and the adjacent portion of Northumberland. Of the total quantity 
worked, the South Wsjes coal-field supplies nearly one-half. Iron-sand 
is also very abundant in the weald of Sussex and Kent (Art. 24), and 
iaron was formerly extensively worked in that district ; but the superior 
advantages possessed by the coal districts, in the immediate proximity of 
the fuel required for smelting the ore, have caused the iron-works in this 
loealiiy to be long since abandoned. 

- Copper is most abundant in Cornwall, and also occurs in Devonshire, 
the Isle of Anglesey, and Staffbrdshire. All the Cornish copper ore is 
earried to Swansea to be smelted. 

Lead occurs chiefiy in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, North 
Wales (in the counties of Ffint and Denbigh), in South Wales, and in 
Devonshire. Zinc is also obtained from the sulphuret of zinc associated 
with the lead, but is most extensively obtained from calamine, its proper 
we, minea of which are worked in Derbyshire. . 
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7Bi ocean only in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, chiefly the 
fonner, in which this metal has been worked from the earliest ages. 

A small quantity of nUfer, chiefly extracted from the lead ore, is found 
in the counties of Cumberland, Derby, and Flint : its produce is, however, 
too small to be of any commercial importance. 

Salt occurs chiefly in the county q£ Cheshire, in the valley of the River 
M'eaver, already mentioned (Art. 16). Brine-springs also occur at 
Droitwich, in Worcestershire, and at some places in the county of 
Durham. All of these are situated ifi the new red sandstone formation. 

UmeaUme ia abundant in almost every part of England and Wales. 
The best kinds of bmldmg-H€me are obtained from a narrow belt of the 
magnesian limestone formation, widch extends from north to south 
through the counties of York, Nottingham, and Derby, and which is 
extensively quarried for Uie purpose. Stone of excellent quality is also 
"worked in the district called the Isle of Portland (in the south part of 
Dorsetshire), which belongs to the 9<^tic formation, in many other parts 
of which quarries are likewise formed. Slate is chiefly obtained in the 
regions of the Cumbrian and Welsh mountain systems (Arts. 15, 30). 

(44.) Mineral Springs, — Springs impregnafted with saline compounds 
occur at Epsom, (in the ooun^ of Smrey) ; at Cheltenham, and Clifton, 
near Bristol (in Gloucestershire) ; at Bath (Somerset) ; Leamington {War- 
tffick) ; and Buxton and Matlodc (both in Derbyshire). 

Chalybeate waters, that is, springs impregnated with iron, are found at 
TnnbiMge -Wells (Kent), Brixton {Sussex), Cheltenham (Gloucester), 
Great Malvern (Worcester), Harrowgate and Scarborough (Yorkshire), 
and at Hartlepool (Durham). The waters at Harrowgate, Cheltenham, 
and Leamington, are idso putly sulphureom. 

The only warm springs which occur in EngUmd are at Bath, Clifton 
(near Bristol) ; and at Buxton, Bakewell, Stoney Middleton, and Matlock, 
all in Derbyshire. The highest temperature of 'the Bath waters is 117°, 
of those at Clifton 74°, Buxton 82°, and Matlock about 69°. Near Cardiff, 
in the county of Glamorgan (South Wales), is a warm spring, the tempera- 
ture of which is 21^ above that of the place, and winch eontains saline 
ingredients. 

(45.) Climate. — The general character of the climate of the British 
Islands has been already described (Art. 3). 

The lowest average of winter temperature, about 35° or 36°, is found on 
the east coasts of England and southern Scotland, embracing the district 
which extends from the Naze, in Essex, to the Firth of Forth, and 
within which the coldest portion of the kingdom is consequently situated. 

The highest average of sununer temperatiu«, about 64 , is experienced 
in the south and south-west portions of England, which are the warmest 
parts of the kingdom. On the south coasts of Devonshire the climate is 
ao mild that the myrtle flourishes in the open air all the year round ; and 
the shores of Cornwall and South Wales exhibit the same kind of climate, 
tiiough in a less striking degree. 

The mean annnal temperature, the mean temperature of the different 
seaaons, and also the difference between the means of summer and winter, 
at sevoral places in Great Britain are shown in the following Table. 
The plaees are arranged in the order of their occurrence from south to 
north, begiBiiiiig iwith the soath^n extremity of ComwalL 
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More rain falls in the western ports of Eagland and Wales than in tbe 
eastern districts, and more in the hilly than in the level portions of the 
island. The average quantity which falU annnally ttt a few prindpil 
localities is stated below : 
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The prevalent winds in o«r country are from the westerly qnarters of-the 
heavens: these are warm, and (the south-west winds especially) fire* 
quently accompanied by moisture. The north, north-east, and east winds 
are cold and generally dry : those between west and north are of mixed 
character. On a comparison of the number of days in the year npon 
which westerly and easterly winds have been found to blow, during a 
long period of observation, it appears that the westerly winds exceed the 
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easterly in the proportion of 225 to 140^ and that the northerly exceed 
the soatherly as 192 to 173. South-west winds prei^ail mo»t in the 
Xftonths firom Jane to December (inclusive); north-east winds are of most 
frequent occurrence in the months between January and May (inclusive). 
The prevalence of these cold winds in spring constitutes, indeed, the 
chief defect in the climate of Great Britain, and frequently operates as a 
check to the operations of agriculture. The general character both of the 
vegetatum and roo^^y of the British Islands resembles that of the adjacent 
portions of the continent. (Art. 5.) There are, indeed, many local 
peculiarities in the development of each of these departments of the 
natural werkL Thus the south-west, the south-east, the eastern, and 
the western districts of England, are each the peculiar seat of plants not 
found in other parts of the island, and some even are confined in their 
range to single counties. But these are generally of small size, chiefly 
grasses, heaths, and various vnld flowers ; and, though interesting to the 
naturalist, they are not otherwise important. 

(46.) Foregts. — Owing to the extension of cultivation, and the in- 
creasing demand for timber, the woodland districts of England are by no 
means so extensive as formerly, and bear but a very small proportion to the 
whole surface of the country. In the Roman and Saxon times an almost 
uninterrapted forest stretched through the central parts of England, from 
the banks of the Thames, across the course of the Trent, and through the 
great York plain nearly to the borders of Scotland. Another great forest 
region embraced the district of the Weald, in the counties of Kent, Sussex, 
and the adjacent parts of Surrey and Hampshire. But the greater part 
of these forests have now disappeared. 

The districts at present most extensively covered with wood are the New 
Forest {Hampshire)^ Dean Forest (Gloucester)^ Whittlebury and Salcey 
Forests {Northampton) ^ Alice Holt, Woolmer, and Bere Forests j(all in the 
eastern part of Hampahire)^ Wychwood Forest (Oxfordshire) ^ Hainault (or 
"Waltham) and £ppii\g Forests {Essex)^ Windsor Forest (Berks), Delamere 
Forest (Cheshire), and Sherwood Forest (in the county of Nottingham). 

Besides the above, are many other tracts which still retain the name of 
forest, though now only thinly covered with trees, and in some instances 
entirely cleared of timber ; and some of these possess considerable interest 
as the scenes of historical or legendary events. The principal of them are 
Rothbory Forest (Northumberland); Inglewood Forest (Cumierland); 
Martindale Forest (Westmoreland); Lune, Stainmoor, and Bowland 
ForesU (Yorkshire) ; the district of Wyredale (Lancashire); Needwood 
Forest and Cannock Chace (Stafford) ; Chamwood Forest (Leicester) ; the 
Forest of Wyre (Worcester) j the Forest of Arden ( l^anwc*) ; Rocking- 
ham Forest (Northampton) ; Enfield Chace (Middlesex) ; St. Leonard's, 
Tilgate, and Ashdown Forests (Sussex) ; Savernake Forest (Wilts) ; Cran- 
bome Chace (on the borders of Wilts and Dorset) ; Selwood Forest 
(Somerset) ; Exmoor Forest (in the western part of the same county) ; 
and Dartmoor Forest (Devon). 

(47.) Inhabitants, — The population of England and Wales, 
according to the census taken in 1841, was as follows : 
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At the present time (1850), the number is probably not less 
than 18,000»000, — an average of 3 IS to a square Boik. Tbe 
average population according to the census of 1841 was 302 
inhabitants to a square mile in England, and 122 in Wales. 

The popolstion is very unequally distributed ; Wales is tWnhr isliabited 
throughout^ and only two of its counties h»re more than 2O0 iukabitante 
to the square mile. These are Flint and damoiigaii, eaich tlie seat of 
coal and other mineral deposits. The county of Merioaeth has odIt 39 
inhabitants to the square mile. 

The least populous of the English counties Is 'Westmofeland, "wbiA ha 
only 74 inhabitants to the square mile, though some districts in the 
mountainoos portions of Northumberland have even a still smaller ratio 
of population ; the south-east part of Northumberiand, in the nei^boGr- 
hood of Newcastle, and also the adjoining portion of IXarhaniy are, how- 
ever, thickly inhabited. Cumberland has 116, and the district of Fisitess 
(which belongs physically to the region of the CiuBbrian monntaiiisy ibouzh 
forming a detached part of the coanty of Lancaster,) 124 mlialMtaBts to the 
square mile. The North Riding of Yorkshire has a ratio of only 103 
inhabitants. 

The counties of Middlesex and Surrey, wUdi contata London, the 
metropolis of the empire, are the seats of the moat dense popolatioB: 
Middlesex has 5590, and the eastern division of Sozrey 1764, infaabitsDts 
to the square mile.* Next in order of populonsncss are Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which have respeetivdy 944 and 448 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile on their total average, and a much higher ratio ia 
certain portions. The southern division of Lancashire, vrhich eaabraces 
one of the most considerable coal-fields and includes the Uurge towns ot 
Manchester and Liverpool, bos 1775 inhabitants to a sqaare nule,, and the 
district round Haliftx, in the West Riding of Yoikshive, 1109. 

Of the mineral counties, those which include or adjoin the prindpal 
coal-fields are all the seat of a considerable population : Duiiiam has 298 
inhabitants to a square mile, Stafford 431, Cheshire 379, Derby 264, 
Nottingham 288, Leicester 267, Warwick 448, Woreester 309, Gloucester 
343. These, vrith Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire^ and the 
metropolis, embrace the principal seats ef maaufacturing industry. The 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, the population of which is scattered, and 
chiefiy confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the mines, — and 
which embrace moreover a large proportion of unproductive moGrhmd, — 
have respectively 207 and 256 inhabitants to the square mile. 

In England, therefore, the great centres of poptdation are — ^Londou ; — 
the country around and between Manchester and Liverpool, in Sooth 
Lancashire ; — Leeds, in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; — Birmingham, 
and the adjacent parts of the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Stafibrd ; — and Newcastle, within the Northumberland and Durham coal- 
basin. In Wales, Merthyr Tydvil and the adjacent put of Glanaorgan- 
shire, within the limits of the great eoal-basin of that district. 



* The average for the whole of Siarey Is 766 to the s<^ure mile, but 
"^ western division of the county is almost wholly aa agricultural distiict. 
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(48-.) Inditsinal oecuptOiong, — Every branch of indastry for 
which the climate and natural resources of the country render 
it adapted b extensively pursued in Eaigland. Until the latter 
part of the preceding century, agricultural pursuits engaged 
the attention of the larger prqKMtion of the labouring popu- 
kdoQ, and con^itdted the characteristic feature of the national 
industry. But since the establishment and rapid growth of 
the cotton manufacture, the proportion of the inhabitants en- 
gaged in manufacturing and commercial pursuits has been 
steadily mcreasmg* 

The actual number of the total population engaged directly 
in manufactures and trade is in England 16*9 per cent., and 
in Wales 9' 9 per cent.; of those engaged in agriculture, 
in England 7*7 per oent.« and in Wales 11*4 per cent. In 
England, therefore, manufactures and commerce are the cha- 
racteristic pursuits of the labouring population, while in Wales 
agriculture predominates. England is, indeed, at the present 
time essentially a manufacturing and commercial country. 

(49.) Agrieultwre, — The proportions of cnUiyable and uncultivable 
land in the whole of England and Wales are estimated to be as follows : 

Acres. 
25,632,000 
3,454,000 



In EngUend, 
Cultivated . . 



Citable of cnltivatkm 
UnprodaetiTe land 

Total. . 

In Walei, 
Cnltivated . . . 
Capable of coltivatlon 

Unproductive . . 

Total. . 



-29,086,000 
3,256,400 



32,342,400 



Acres. 
3,117,000 
530,000 



3,647,000 
1,105,000 

4,752,000 



The total quantity of cultivable land in Bng^nd is thus about 29,000,000 
acres, estimated to be capable, under a proper system of agriculture, df 
affording support to a much larger population than the country at present 

eontains. • 

In England, of the land in cultivation, the proportion under tillage and 
hi gardens is about 10,500,000 acres, and that consisting of meadows^ 
pastures, and marshes, 15,500,000 acres. In Wales, only 900,000 acres 
are under tillage, and 2,250,000 in pasture. 

The districts in which HUagef or arable husbandry, is pursued, are 
thiefly on the east and south-east portions of the islann, and embrace the 
countiet of Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Hampshire, BerksMre, Bedfordt 
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Sarrey, Sussex, Hertford, parts of Torkshira and linooliiahire, with 
Durham and Northumlierland. 

The principal dairy counties (from which butter, cheese, and other fans 
produce are derived) are Cheshire, Shropshire, Gloiicester, Wiltshire, 
Buckingham, Essex, York, Derby, Cambridge, Dorset, and Devon. The 
counties most distinguished for breeding and fittening cattle and sheep 
are Lincoln, Somerset, Leicester, Northampton, with the districts a 
Teesdale in Durham, and Cleveland and Holdemess in the North and las. 
Hidings of Yorkshire. In Wales, sheep and cattle (including nnmerons 
goats) are pastured on the hills, and tillage and dairy husbandry canie<j 
on in the valleys. 

The counties in which the largest proportion of. the inhabitaats are 
engaged in agriculture are Lincoln, RutUad, Essex, Hereford, Huntingdcc, 
WUuhire, Buckingham, Suffolk, Cambridge, the North Riding of York. 
Bedford, and Berkshire. All of these are essentially agricultural counties. 
In Lincolnshire, the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture is 
15*9 per cent., and in the above counties in general it is firom 10 to 14 per 
cent. In Middlesex, on the other hand, only I'l per cent, of the inhabi- 
tants are thus engaged, and in Durtiam, Snirey, and the West Riding ot 
Yorkshire, the proportion is only 4*4, and in Luicashire 6>7 per cent 

The agricultural produce of England is very considerable. Wlieat forms 
the principal crop, and constitutes neariy one-half of the total value ; next 
in importance are oats (and with them beans) : barley and rye are growi 
to a smaller extent, and the latter is not so common now as formerlr. 
Potatoes, turnips, rape, clover, hops, and garden fruits and vegetables, are 
raised in very considerable quantities. Wheat is most extensively culti- 
vated in the south-east, barley chiefly in the eastern and midland counties, 
and oats in the fen districts and also in the north. Hops are chiefly cnl- 
tivated in the counties of Kent, Snirey, Worcester, and Hereford. 

The potatoe is very largely grown in Lancashire, Cnmborland, asid 
Cheshire, and the turnip in Norfolk. Rape is much cultivated in Lin- 
colnshire and Cambridgeshire ; both hemp and flax are grown to a small 
extent in the counties of Lincoln and Suffolk. Garden vegetables are 
most extensively grown in the metropolitan county, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the large towns in generaL Apple, pear, plum, cherry, and 
apricot trees, with other productions of the orchard, are very generallj 
diffused, but the counties of Hereford and Devon are especially distin- 
guished by the extensive cultivation of the apple, from which great quan- 
tities of cider are made. 

Husbandry has of late years made great progress, owing chiefly to an 
extended system of drainage, and the increasing use of artificial manures, 
including guano (which is now brought for the purpose from distant psits 
of the globe), with town-refuse and sewage, &c. Great advantages have 
also resulted from |he facilities presented by railways for the supply of 
lime and other materials of agriculture, and also for the transmission of 
the produce to market One consequence of this has been the great 
extension of market-gardening, and the increasing use by the town popu- 
lation of the ordinary vegetable productions of the rural districts. 

(50.) Manufactures, — Great Britain is unequalled by any 
country in the world in the immense amount and variety of 
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her manufactured products, the skill and ingenuity of her 
artizans, and the wonderful contrivances of the machinery by 
which their labours are assisted. 

The great manufactures are those of woven and felted 
materials, and metals or hardware ; and of these, cotton, wool, 
and iron, are by far the most important. Next in importance 
are the manufacture of leather, silk, linen, glass and earthen- 
ware, watches and jewellery, paper, and hats. The various 
manufactures of beer, spirits, soap, candles, with the different 
branches of the timber and building trades, ship- building, 
turnery, coach-making, musical instruments, &c. are also 
carried on to a considerable extent, and employ the labour of 
great numbers of the people. The manufacture of various 
articles from india-rubber, and also from the substance called 
gutta-percha, both of recent introduction, may be referred to 
as examples of the readiness with which the skilled labour of 
our artizan population adapts itself to every material presented 
to the exercise of its industry. 

The cotton manufacture has its chief seat in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
the neighbouring counties of the north midland district. In 1847 the 
number of cotton factories was nearly 2000, in which more than 277,000 
persons were engaged : four-fifths of the total amount of power employed 
is, however, supplied by steam. More than half of the entire number of 
cotton factories are situated in Lancashire. The principal places in which 
the cotton manufacture is carried on are Manchester, Oldham, Bolton,' 
Ashton, Preston, Blackburn, Bury, Middleton, Burnley, and Choriey, all 
in Lancashire, — Stockport, Hyde, and Duckenfield, in Cheshire, — and 
Glossop in Derbyshire. 

The hosiery manufacture, in which cotton is chiefly used, and which 
employs about 50,000 pers<)ns, is principally carried on at Nottingham ; 
the manufacture of woollen stockings at Leicester, and of silk at Derby. 
In the three counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, is also a con- 
siderable manufacture of cotton into lace and bobbin-net. 

The West Itiding of Yorkshire is the chief seat of the woollen numufaC' 
ture, which, until the introduction and rapid extension of cotton during 
the latter half of the last century, was the staple manufacture of England. 
Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, and Huddersfield, all in the county of York, 
with Rochdale in Lancashire, are the towns in which it is most ex- 
tensively carried on. At Norwich, on the east side of the island, is a 
considerable manufacture of crapes, and in the west of England broad. 
cloths and kerseymeres are extensively manufactured in the counties of 
Gloucester and Wilts. 

The making of carpets is most extensively pursued in the West Riding 
of York, at Kidderminster (in the county of Worcester), and at Axmintter 
(in Devon). What are called Brussels carpets are chiefly made at Kidder- 
minster, and the so-called Kidderminster carpets are mostly the produce 
of Yorkshire or of Scotland. 
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The nu m u f acture of flinnel and Taricfiis woollen goods ii laigdy carried on 
in Wales, chiefly in the county of Montgomery, and to a leas extent in the 
counties of Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Denbigh, and Merioneth. The 
towns of Welshpool (in Montgomeryshire), and Wrexham (in Denbigh- 
shire), are the chief seats of the flannel trade. 

In 1841, tiie total number of persons in England and Wales employed 
in the wool and wmrsted ma&n&cture exceeded IMyMO. 

The 9Uk nutmtfaetwn is carried on in the metropolis and in the counties 
of Cheshire and Lancashire ; the district called Spitalfields, in the east of 
London, and the town of Macclesfield, in Cheshire, are its principal seats. 
The silks of Bngland, however, do not equal those of France in point of 
taste and elegance of detigii. The sUk mannCsctnie employed^ in 1841, 
about 78,000 people. 

The linen nuaiifketure is small in extent, and the town of Bamsley, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, is its principal seat. The number of per- 
sons employed in this branch of industry, in 1847, was a little short 
of 20,000. 

Besides the abore, a great variety of other branches of textile manufsc- 
ture are pursued, including the working of hemp into sacking, cordage, 
canvass, &c., rope-niaking, straw-plaiting, basket-making, wire-working; 
the maldng of ribbons, fringes, trimmings, the printing of cottons, and 
numerous others. 

The iron and hardware mamfo/ehare has its chief seats in the south 
part of Stafltordshire and the adjacent portion of Warwick; in Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, and the West Riding of York; and in the county <rf GIs- 
morgan, in Wales. The principal towns for the making of hardwire 
goods are Birmingham, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Walsall, and Bilston; 
together with Sheflleld, in Yorkshire, whi(& is the chief seat of the 
cutlery trade. In Wales, Merthyr-Tydvil is the chief seat of thia branch 
of industry. 

The leather mtmufaehare gives extensive employment, and occupies 
more than 176,000 boot and shoe-makers. The shoe trade has its chief 
seat in the counties (tf Northampton, Stafibrd, and the metropolis ; that of 
gloves at Worcester ; of saddlery in London and Staffordshire ; and that 
of fiirs in Londcm. 

The making of earfhenware is most extensively carried on in the north 
of Staffordshue, in a district which from this circumstance is called the 
Potteries. Porcelain is also made in Derbyshire, at Leeds, and at Wor- 
cester, which latter place is especially distinguished for the beauty of its 
china. Olase is made chiefly in the neighbourhood oi Newcastle, in 
London, in Staffordshire, Lancashire, and also at Birmingham, Stour- 
bridge, Bristol, and other places. 

The making of watehet and eheke employs nearly 12,000 persons; 
London is the principal seat of this branch of industry, which is also 
extensively pursued at Liverpool, Coventry, and other places. 

The manufacture of Hher and plated goods has its chief seats in London, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. In the former place most silver plate is made, 
in the two l^ter most of the plated ware. Gold plate is likewise made in 
London. 

The manufacture of ptper is chiefly carried on in the counties adjacent 
tn the metropolis, which is the great seat of the book trade. In connection 
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with Hbe book trade is the emjihymeat of a large nmnber of printers, 
bookbinders, book and print-sellers, type-fomders, engravers, ink^nakers, 
map-sellers, &c. &c. 

The manufjEicture of beer and syiriis is a very considerable branch of 
industry. The quantity of beer annually brewed is not less than 12,000,0<K> 
barrels, and the quantity of spirits made averages from 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 of gallons. 

Ship-bMildmg employs nearly 16,000 woik-people, and is most extensively 
pursued at London, Liverpool, Sunderland, Plymoath, and Portsmouth; 
to a less extent, at Chatham, Hull, Bristol, Whitby, Yarmouth, Newcastle, 
Whitehaven, and most other ports. C(mnected with this are numerous 
boat-builders, block and oar-makers, saU-makers, ship^caulken, &c. 

(51.) The counties in which the largest proportion of the inhalntanta 
are engaged in the pursait of trade and manufactures are Lancashire, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Middlesex, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire. 
These are essentially the manu&cturing counties. Lancashire is identified 
writh the cotton manufacture, the West Biding of Yorkshire with that ol 
woollen goods, Staffordriiire and the adjacent parts of Worcester and 
Warwick with the making of Iron and hardware; and these three localities 
represent the great and i^rominent features in the manu£Ktwing industry 
of our country. 

(52.) CMnfxerctf.*— The foreign commeFce of Great Britain 
is more considerable than that of any other country, and 
extends to the most distant parts of the globe. It consbts for 
the most part in the import of raw materials and tropical pro- 
duce, and the export of manufactured goods,— -our ships in 
many cases carrying back to distant countries in a manu- 
factured state the fieibriGs originally brought from thence in the 
condition of native and unworked material. This is especially 
the case with the cotton trade, the material of which is wholly 
derived from abroad, and its consumption in a manufactured 
state largely dependent upon foreign markets. To a less 
extent, the woollen trade is of similar character, the greater 
part of the material being derived from abroad, though a 
considerable quantity is also drawn from the home supply. 

Importt. — ^The largest article d import into Great Britain is raw coitmif 
chiefly derived from the United States, (which supply six-sevenths of 
the entire quantity,) the East Indies, Brazil, and Egypt. The total 
amount of cotton imported into the British Islands in the year 1848 waa 
6,362,090 cwt., or more than 700,000/)00lte. 

Wool is imported from the British colonies in Australia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the East Indies, which together furnish about half tiie 
entire quantity, and the supply from which is yearly inacaaing. A eon* 
siderable quantity is also derived from Germany. The annnal import of 
wo<d exceed! 70,000,000fts. Alpaca and lama wool are now imported 
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from South America, ind their consumption is on the increase ; as is also 
that of mohair, or goat's wool, from the countries of Western Asia. 

SilJt is imported, in a raw state, from India, Italy, China, and France, 
of which India supplies the largest proportion. Tlie quantity annually 
imported varies from 4,000,00(m>s to 6,000,000lbs. The import of mano- 
factured silks, chiefly from France, is also very considerable. 

Floje is imported from Russia and the other countries adjacent to the 
Baltic, but chiefly for the supply of the Scotch and Irish manufactures. 
Its consumption in England is inconsiderable. Henqt is largely imported 
from Russia, and some also from the East Indies. 

Hidet are imported from Russia, India, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
South America. Russia supplies the larger quantity of these, and also af 
tallow, which forms a very considerable article of import. 

Of timber, the largest proportion (chiefly pine and fir) is derived from 
Canada and the other British provinces in North America, and also a con- 
siderable quantity from Prussia, Russia, and Sweden and Norway. 
Mahogany is chiefly brought from Honduras, and a variety of ornamental 
woods, including cedar, boxwood, rosewood, satinwood, &c., from the 
coasts of tropical Africa, the East Indies, and the countries on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. Teak wood is imported from India and 
Western Africa, and is largely used for ship-building. 

Of articles of food imported for home consumption, the most important 
are tea, (about 50,000,000fbs. annually.) derived almost wholly fbm 
China; cqfee, (57,000,000tbs.,) principally from Ceylon, Cetitral America, 
the West Indies, and Brazil ; and sugar (more than 800,000,OOOfbs.) from 
the West Indies, Mauritius, Cuba, the East Indies, and Brazil, together 
with a considerable quantity of molasses or treacle. 

Of tpiritt and wines, brandy (about 3,000,000 gallons) is imported 
almost wholly from France, — rum (nearly 7,000,000 gallons) chiefly from 
Jamaica and other ports of the West Indies ; — and vnne (nearly 8,000,000 
gallons) principally from Spain and Portugal, and, to a much less extent, 
from Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, Sicily, France, Germany, and the 
Canary Islands. 

Of various kinds of oils, palm-oil is imported from Western Africa,— 
olive-oil from Italy, Spain, and Turkey, — rape-oil from Holland and 
Germany, — cocoa-nut oil from the East Indies, — cod-oil from New* 
foundland, — spermaceti and various train-oils from the fisheries in the 
South Pacific Ocean, and the shores of Australia, Newfoundland, and 
Greenland. A considerable quantity of cod-oil is also obtained from 
Peterhead (on the coast of Aberdeenshire), and rape-oil is extensively 
made at Newcastle, South Shields, Liverpool, and other places on our own 
shores. The Northern whale-fishery is now less extensive than formerly: 
that in the Southern Seas is largely on the increase. 

Com and grain of various descriptions are now annually imported into 
the British Islands, chiefly for the consumption of Ireland. These consist 
of wheat (principally from Russia, Prussia, the United States, France, 
Egypt, Turkey, British North America, Denmark, and Germany), — barley 
and oats (from Denmark, Germany, and Holland), — rye (from Russia), — 
and a large quantity of maize, or Indian com, principally firom the United 
States, the Turkish provinces on the Danube, Austria, and Hungary. Rice 
is imported from the East and West Indies, and the United States ; sago 
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from the East Indies; — arrow-root from the Bermudas, the East and 
l^est Indies, and South America. 

Of an immense yariety of other articles fA import, some of the principal 
are cocoa (South America) ; — pepper, ginger, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, 
and other spices (from the East Indies and Ceylon) \ — dried fruits, includ- 
ing raisins (Spain, Turkey, and other Mediterranean countries), currants 
(from Greece and the Ionian Islands), and figs (frx>m Turkey) ; — oranges 
(from the Azores, Spain, Portugal, and Malta) ; — nuts, almonds, &c. (fr^m 
Spain and Portugal) ; — hutter, eggs, and cheese (from Holland, France, 
and the Channel Islands, and the latter also from the United States) ;— 
salt heef and pork ; — various medicinal herhs (from Turkey, China, South 
America, India, and the United States) ; — with pine-apples, yams, and 
other tropical froits, frx>m the West Indies. 

Tobacco is largely imported (about 35,000,0001bs. annually) chiefly from 
the United States ; also from various parts of the East and West Indies. 

To the above may be added various dyes and tanning stufi^, including 
shumac, valonia, indigo, cochineal, gum-arabic, shellac, madder, &c. :•— 
pot and pearl ashes (from the United States and Canada) ; — barilla (frt)m 
Spain and other Mediterranean countries) ; — sulphur (from Naples) ; — 
saltpetre (Peru, India, &c.) ; — together with many others of less import- 
ance. The substance called guano is largely impoited as a manure, chiefly 
from the Chinchas Islands, on the coast of Peru, and some small islets off 
the western shores of South Africa. 

ExpwtB. — The principal articles of export from the British Islands, 
enumerated in the order of their importance, are manufactured cotton and 
woollen goods, cotton yarn, v^rought iron and steel, hardware and cutlery, 
linen manufactures, copper and brass goods, coals, earthenware, manufac- 
tured silk, beer and ale, leather, glass, tin, salt, dried fish, soap and 
candles, machinery, stationery, books, &c. The total value of these averages 
annually about £ 50,000,000 ; of which cotton manufactures and cotton 
yam amount to upwards of £ 20,000,000 ; woollen manufactures to about 
£ 6,000,000 ; linen manufactures to nearly £ 3,000,000 ; metals (chiefly 
iron and steel) to about £5,000,000; and hardwares and cutlery to 
upwards of £ 2,000,000. The linen, however, is chiefly the produce o€ 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Of these articles, the largest quantities are exported to the United 
States ; next in succession, to the East Indies, Germany, Prussia, Holland^ 
the British colonies in North America, Brazil, Turkey, France, the West 
Indies, Russia, Australia, Italy, China, Spain and Portugal, Chile, Peru, 
and other South American States ; and in a less degree to every country 
on the face of the globe. 

The quantity of 9h^pping by which so large a foreign trade is carried on 
is necessarily very considerable. In 1848, there were, belonging to the 
English, above 24,000 ships, making upwards of 3,254,000 tons, with 
183,000 men. Nearly 800 of these are steam vessels, the use of which, 
both for the transit of merchandise and passengers, has very largely 
increased of late years. Steamers now navigate every part of the North. 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans (including the Mediterranean and Red Seas), 
and arrangements are at present in progress for extending the advantages 
of this mode of communication to Australia, New Zealand, and the varions 
countries which border on the Paciflc. 
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Of the toamige of thips, not Snglish, engafed in tha foreigB trade d 
Britain, the largest quantity helongt to the United States, and next in 
order to France, Germanr, Denmark, Pnuaia, Holland, Norway, Russii, 
Sweden, Belgium, and Italy. 

The voyages nsade in the coasting trade hetween the Tmrioua parts o^ 
the Britisb Islands amount annually to upwards of SOO.OOO in number 
(above 25,000,060 tons), of which the coasting trade of Kngland alone is 
about 16,000,000 tons. 

The principal ports for the foreign trade are London, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Stockton, and Southampton ; for the Irish trade, 
Bristol and Liverpool ; and for the coasting trade in general, 
Newcastle, Gloucester, Plymoatfa, Whitehaven, and Sunder* 
land. Including the foreign, colonial, and coasting trade, 
Vkore than 30,000 ships (above 5,000,000 tons) annua&y enter 
the port of London ; and nearly 15,000 ships (2,800,000 tons) 
that of Liverpool. The foreign tonnage of Liverpool has, 
however, for several years past, exceeded that of London. 

(53.) Internal trade and meant qf comrmmieatUm, — The vast intenui 
traffic constantly carried on in every part of the British Islands (ud 
especially in England) is facilitated by the numerous roads which, together 
with canals and railways, intersect the country in every direction. Ii 
England alone are above 2300 miles length of canalt^ and 1800 miles of 
river navigation, so that a most extensive system of water communication 
is formed between the different parts of this country. The first caoi 
formed in England was completed in the year 1760. By means of these 
artificial channels, the opposite shores of the island are united, and the 
waters of all the principal rivers connected one with another. Thus the 
basin of the Humber is united to that of the Mersey by canals which in 
three different places cross the watershed of the Pennine Chain (the 
Leeds and Liverpool, the Rochdale, and the Huddersfield Canals), and alao 
hy the Grand Trunk Canal, which unite the waters of the Trent and the 
Mersey. From the last-mentioned canal, again, a similar line of commu- 
nication extends through the middle of the country, past Birmingham, to 
4he Thames, at London, and also, by the valley of the Cherwell, to the same 
liver at Oxford. The Thames and Severn Canal connects the waten of 
those rivers, crossing the line of the Cotswold Hills ; and the Kennet and 
Avon Canal unites the Kennet (a tributary of the Thames) with the Lower 
Avon, which flows into the Bristol ChanneL Others, ag^, extend from 
the basin of the Thames to the rivers of the south coast. Although, since 
the introduction of railways, of less relative importanee than formerly, the 
canal and river navigation is still largely used for the conveyance of hean 
goods. 

Raihvaye. — ^llie first railway constructed expressly with a view to pas- 
senger traific, and worked by locomotive engines, was that between the 
towns of Liverpool and Manchester, (a distance of thirty-one miles,) 
opened in 1830. Within the twenty years since elapsed, this mode of 
eommnnication has increased to an astonishing extent, and at the present 
^he total length of the railways open for traffic in England and Wales 
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is neiffly 5000 miles, besides many lines in progress of constniction. 
Altogether, England has a more extensive system of railway communica- 
tion than any other Smropean country, excepting Belgium. 
- Since the forma^n of railways, the internal traffic of the country has 
-vastly increased, owing to the greatly increased rate of speed with which 
journeys are performed, and the superior economy of this mode of convey- 
ance as compared with that of coach travelling. Places which were 
formerly distant a journey of two or three days and nights, can now be 
reached within a single period of daylight, and all the principal towns of 
England are brought within a journey of from four to six hours from the 
metropolis. 

The recent introduction of the electric telegraph upon the principal 
lines of railway has already exerted a powerful and beneficial influence 
upon the commercial and social relations of the country. By its means, 
the prices of every market, the arrival of packets, and the signalling of 
ships, are now kn^vn immediately in all the great seats of trade ; and 
information of the commission of crime is transmitted from town to town 
with unerring certainty and instantaneous rapidity. 

(54.) National dwidona. — ^The fifty-two counties into which 
England and Wales are divided have heei^ ahready mentioned 
(Art. 13). Most of the counties are subdivided into hundreds, 
and these again into parishes. Yorkshire is divided into three 
ridings, the subdivisions c^ which are called wapentakes, Kent 
has an intermediate division into lathes, and Sussex into rapes, 
each of which are subdivided into hundreds. The counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and 
Jjancashire, are divided into wards. In Lincolndiire, some of 
the divisions are called wapentakes, and others hundreds. The 
entire number of parishes is 8511 in England, and 869 in 
Wales, 

Another division of the country, of recent introduction, is that into poor- 
law unions, the names of which are generally derived from one of the 
principal market-towns within their circuit. For political purposes, also, 
all the larger English counties have been separated into two divisions, 
distinguished either as a northern and southern, or an eastern and 
western, division. 

The ecclenaatieal division of England and Wales is into two archi- 
episcopal provinces, (those of Canterbury and York,) which embrace 
twenty-six bishoprics, only six of which are within the province of York. 
Each bishopric is subdivided kito deaneries, and each deanery into 
parishes, which latter is both an ecclesiastical and a dvil division. 

Besides the above, there are also local divisions in various parts of the 
country, the limits of which are dependent, for the most part, upon the 
natural features of tiie district. They form, indeed, in many cases, dis- 
tinct geographical divtsions, and indicate the seat of particular classes of 
the population, and peculiar industrial pursuits. Thus, the low district in 
the eouth-east part of Lincolnshife, adjacent to the shores of the Wash, is 
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called Holland, which country it resembles in physical oonformatioii ; and 
a tract in the north.west part of the same county is distinguished as tbe 
hie of Axhobmef a name the derivation of which implies its being a riTer- 
island, surrounded by the waters of the Trent, the ancient coorse of the 
Don, and the adjacent streams. The south-east part of Yorkshire forms 
the peninsula of Holdemeta, an extensive grazing district ; the north part 
of Cambridgeshire constitutes the lile of Ely, which has a jurisdictioa 
separate from the rest of the county. Again, the north-western extremitT 
of Derbyshire is distinguished as the Peakltmd, a hilly district, — ^part d 
the North Riding of Yorkshire is called Cleveland, and so on. 

The English counties vary greatly in size. The largest, Yorkshire, has 
an area of 5283 square miles, — the next in tme, Lincoln, 2611 , — ^the third, 
Devon, 2585, — and Norfolk, the fourth in order of magnitude, 2024 square 
miles. Rutlandshire, the smallest county, is only 149, and Middlesex 282, 
square miles. 

The largest of the Welsh counties is Caermarthen, 974 square miles, and 
the smallest, Flintshire, 144 square miles. 

(55.) Toums and important places. — England contains a 
greater number of large towns than any other country in the 
world. London, the metropolis of the empire, has at present 
a population of two millions and a quarter. Liverpool and 
Manchester have each nearly 300,000, Birmingham and Leeds 
nearly 200,000, inhabitants. Bristol and Sheffield have each 
a population exceeding 100,000 : Newcastle, Sunderland, 
Hull, Preston, Bolton, Oldham, Nottingham, Leicester. 
Norwich, Portsmouth, Pljnnouth, and Bath, between 50,000 
and 100,000. A great number of other places have from 
20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

All the places above mentioned are situated within the 
manufacturing districts. In the strictly agricultural counties 
the towns are generally small, the number of inhabitants 
varying from 2000 to 8000 or 10,000. 

In the following Tables, the counties are recapitulated, in the order of 
their respective situation, with the names of the principied towns in each. 
The figures attached to the towns express the population, according to 
the census of 1841.'*' The name of the county-town is distinguished by 
italics. 

* Round numbers are used, — in the case of the larger towns all figures' 
which express less than thousands, and in the smaller all expressing less- 
than hundreds, being disregarded. In stating the populations of the towns 
as a whole, portions are, in a few cases, added, which do not belong to the 
counties under which they are enumerated. Thus, Gateshead, a suburb of 
Newcastle, is situated in the county of Durham, as portions of London are 
situated in the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Essex, though the larger 
within the limits of Middlesex. 
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ENGLAND. 

Six northern counties, of \rhich Northumberland, Durham, Lan- 
' cashire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, are manufacturing, trading, and 
' mining counties. Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the East and North 

Ridings of Yorkshire, are chiefly agricultural. In Cumberland, however, 
^ some manufactures (principally cotton) are carried on at Carlisle, and 
: mining at Whitehaven and elsewhere. The northern portion of Lancashire, 

called Fumess, is a detached district, belonging to the group of the Cum- 
' brian Mountains. * 



Counties. 
Northumberland 

Durham . . . 

Cumberland . . 



; M-^estmoreland . 

Yorluhire : 
' West Riding . 



North Riding 

East Riding . . 
Xiancashire . . . 



Towns. 

Newcastle (with Gateshead), 90,000— North Shields and T^ne- 
month, 27,000 — Berwick-upon-Tweed, 13,700 — Morpeth, 7000 
— Alnwick, 5000. 

Sunderland (with Wearmouth), 53,000 — Durham^ 14,000 — Dar- 
lin^on, 11,000— Stockton, 9800— Hartlepool, 5200 — South 
Shields. 

Carlisle^ 23,000— Whitehaven, 15,000— Workington, 60OO— Pen- 
rith, 6000— Cockermouth, 4900 — Maryport, 5300— Keswick, 
2400. 

Kendal, lOfWO—Applebjf, 1400. 

Leeds, 162,000 — Sheffield, 111,000 — Bradford, 34,000— ForXr, 
30,000— Huddersfield, 25,000— Halifax, 20,000— Saddleworth, 
16,800 —Wakefield, 15,000 — Bamsley, 12,300 — Dewsbury, 
10,600— Doncaster, 10,500 — Rotherham, 5500— Ripon, 5500— 
Fontefract, 9800 — Harrowgate, 3300 — Goole, 2800. 

Scarborough, 10,000 — Whitby, 9800 — Malton, 6800— Richmond, 
4000— North Allerton, 3000. 

Hull, 68,000 — Beverley, 86OO — Bridlington, 3300. 

Manchester (with Salford) 296,000 — Liverpool, 286,000 — 
Preston, 50,000— Bolton, 49,700— Oldham, 42,500— Black- 
bum, 36,600 —Wigan, 25,000 — Rochdale, 24,000 — Ashton- 
under-Lyne, 23,000 — Bury, 21,000 — Warrington, 19,000 — 
Colne, 15,000 — LanctuteTf 14,400 — Chorley, 13,000 — Burnley, 
10,700— Middleton, 7700— Ulverston, 5400— Fleetwood, 2800. 

(56.) The northern counties contain a greater number of large tovnis in 
close proximity than any other portion of England ; many of these have 
"been already mentioned (Arts. 50, 52). A brief account of the prin- 
cipal of them is here subjoined, with a notice of such other localities as 
are more particularly deserving of remark. 

The town oi Bermck-upon-Tweed, on the most northern part of the 
English 'firontier, was formerly more important than at present, and was 
the seat of many conflicts celebrated in the history of border warfare. 
Though now included within Northumberland, it has the privileges of a 
county of itself. The mouth of the Tweed forms an indifferent harbour, 
and the trade is chiefly confined to the export of salmon, com, and coals 
to London and other places. The principal manufactures are those con- 
nected with shipping, besides which are some iron-works. Berwick is 
still surrounded by walls, built in the time of Elizabeth, but these do not 
include so much space as the more ancient fortifications. Immediately to 
the north-west of the town is Halidon Hill, the site of a victory gained by 
Edward III. over the Scots in 1333 : thirteen miles to the soath-west is 
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nodden Fidd, the scene of a itiU more impoitant batUe, in which Kis^ 
James IV. of Scotland was defeated by the English forces (a. d. 1513). 

Newctutle, on the north bank of the river Tyne» 12 miles above iu 
mouth, has a Yexy extensive trade, chiefly in the shipment of coals to Loc- 
don and other markets, besides oonsidnable foreign commerce. SeverJ 
important manofactares are earned on, the principal of which are glass 
and iron, with copperas, vitriol, white-lead, and varions cdiemical worn. 
Ship-buUdiog is also pozsued to a great extent, both here and at vanooi 
ports on the adjacent coast. At the mouth of tiie Tyne are the adjoining 
towns of North Shielda and 7)fnewunUhf both on the north bank of tbs 
river, and South Shieidg, on the south bank, all b\|py seats of trade aac 
industry. At the month of the Wesr, a few miles to the southward, an 
the adjoining towns of Sunderland and Buhqp Wearmouth, on the soutli 
side of the river, and Monk Wearmouth on the north bank, the three to- 
gether forming one great town, canneded l^ a stiqiendous ircm bridge, d 
a single arch, and irf sufiieient height to allow vessels of 400 tons borden 
to pass beneath. 

JDurhamy situated on a xodcy eminanoe almost surrounded by the river 
Wear, is chiefly interesting from its venerable cathedral and its university. 
^^Darhnffton has considerable manu&etures of woollen, cotton, and lioei 
goods, with iron-founderies and glass works. — Sioekton, on the north bank 
of the Tees, carries on great trade with HoUand, Hamburg, and the coon- 
tries lying round the Baltic, and has manu&ctories of saQ-cioth and other 
articles. — Baril^pooi, on the east coast of the county, is chiefly important 
for its fishery, and is resorted to as a provincial vratering-place. 

Carliskt an ancient cathedral city, situated on the south bank of the 
river Eden, is a place of considerable manufacturing importance. From 
its situation on one of the great lines of eommnnication between England 
and Scotland, it commands an extensive traffic, it containa an andent 
castle, part of which is now in ruins ; and portions of the ancient walls 
of the city are etill standing. Carlisle is near the western termination of 
the old Roman Wall, which extended across the island between the mouth 
of the Tyne and the Solway lirth, a distance of 68 miles, and portiom 
of which are stiU in existence. This wall, along the site of which a ram- 
part of earth was originally formed by the Boman general Areola, and 
strengthened by the Emperor Hadrian, was completed by the En^eror 
Severus ; it consisted of stone, several feet in height and thickness, aD<l 
was fortified by a ditch, and by atations or towers at frequent intervals.— 
Whitehaven^ a few nules to the north of St. Bees Head, is a considerablf 
.seaiport, almost wholly dependent upon its valuable coaL-minea, the pro- 
duce of which is extensively exported, chiet^ to Ireland : it has alao some 
ioreign trade, and valuable iron-works have recently been established in 
its vicinity. — Workington, Marmport, and aeveral other plaoes on the 
coast to the northward, are also extensively engaged in the coal-trade." 
Ketwickf in the centre of the lake-district, is a place of ^^reat resort to 
tourists, and is surrounded by the most varied and bewitifol scenerr 
in England. 

jfytplebyj the oounty-town of Westmoreland, is an ineonsideaible plsce. 
'•^Kendal, on the banks of the river Kent, has extensive trade, and 
manufactuEes of cotton and coarse woollen goods. Kendal is the most 
auffthem point to whieh the canal-naffigatioa of England extends. 
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IbHt, dUMl g d an the banks of the Onse, In the micbt of tiie t)eaiitifiil 
plain distiDguished by its name, is a very ancient city, the second in the 
khigtloin in poiiit tif Tank, thoug^ surpassed l^ many others in "wealth 
and in^rtanoe. It is chiefly dtstio^shed far its magnifioent minster or 
catfaednd, one -nf tiie finest Gothic edifices in the world. It has also an 
^aitoieiitautle (nownaed as a prison), and lite farmer walls and gates of 
fftfae icity-are still standing. Yoric foims a sert of metropoliB of the norftem 
^ecrmrties, and is atso a county of itself. A fern miles to the west of ISie 
city k Marston Itf ooci the •soene of one of "tiie -prinoipal engagements he- 
tweon lAie armies (tf Cfaades I. and the Parliament (a. b. 1*644) ; further 
-to i^ BonOHwest is the iFUlage of Towkon, where a sanguinary battle was 
fought doxingthe wars of the Beses (a. d. 1461). 

Leedst the prinoipal seat df -Ae wocHlen m a nufac t ure, is situated on the 
banks of tlie river Aiie, on ^e iioflii-'eBStem border of a great mamifiu;- 
-feoriag and ooal-mimng district, and at a distance 'of 205 miles ^om Lon- 
don (by lailway). The grealer-part of the town lies on the north side of 
1^ river. Leeds is inroguhvlybiiilt, and tiie stwets in general narrvw 
•and orowded, 'but some of its public buildings aie handsome, and many 
impiOYements haw been made of late years in the general aspect of ihe 
:town. Besides iihe inroduotion of woollen goods, Leeds has ako maqy 
large eatatbhstaments ibr ilaxtspinning, togettier with glass-houses, pot- 
teries, and factories Ifar making ateam-ongines and t»ther machinery. 

The emmtry to the «a8t and north o€ Leeds is wfholly agricultural, hut 
«to the west and aoutii-weBtit is covered with populous towns and villages, 
-which vBsonnd with the noise of the steam-engine, and bedim the air with 
buge doads of saacAce issoiig £rom the ohinuieys ef fsctories. Most of 
these -are engaged in -various hrandkes of the wooDen manufocture. 
(Art. 50.) Among Hbe prinoipal of them are Bradford, Halifax, Bews- 
bmy, Huddm-gpeld, and SaOdimDorthi-^iAit last of which is a straggling 
though populous "Village, (er rather oolloction of viDages) situated in a w3d 
jmd mountainoaa countiy near the bordecs of CheSihe and Lancariiire. 
The making «f wodBen cloflhs, keraeymeiea, and dmwls, with various 
worated and stuff goods, forms the vtapte ef industry in bD the above- 
mentiaoed phMses.— IFoi^iiil, oniihe river Oalder, 9 miles to the south of 
Leeds, has gmat trade in oom and wool, and alao consideralde manu&c- 
tuies: a battle was fouj^ near this town in 14&1.— 4hmia^, 7 miles 
fmfther«oath,iB!the dfaief Beat«of lAie'liBeniarade.--jE»eRea»#er, on the river 
Don (30 maes eoath of ToiAl), is <odlebfaled for its eaitenrive txim-maiket. 
and Its -aDDuail faees. 

Skeg^M (45 miles soothjwest of York, and 17B by railway fivm Lon- 
don) isaituatediat the oeoAaenee of the little river Sheaf wH^ the Dob, 
■ndisawCTyancieirttcwn. It has been eelehrated from very early times 
for the manufeoture of oatkiy, and every hrandh of indoatiy connected 
with Uns trade is laigdy carried oa (Art. 50). There are also OKtenn^ 
roanuiaotories ef carpets and horB&Jbair doth. 

ihiU (property Gmfft^at^^ttpmMM), 34 mfles aoath.^eaat of T«rk, stands 
on the north aide ef <he estoaiy of tiie Hurabec, at the mouth of the small 
river HulL It is <Hie «f the prinoqNd sea-ports in the kingdom, and pos- 
sesses a range of esEtensrve dodcs and warehouses, with ship-buadingyaHB 
and every facility for extensive oomnercial undertakings. HuT* ' ~ 
priacqpal seat of the Sahac trade, and has aiso commercial lel*- 
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other ptrti of Europe, as well m with the West Indiei and the ooimtries 
of South America. 

BridimgtoHt Scarbonmghj WkUhfi uid MiddiesborOMffkt are sea-port 
towns situated on the east coast of Yorkshire : Scarborougfa is chiefly 
resorted to for its medicinal springs, and as a summer bathing-place; 
WhUbff (a town of very ancient origin) has extensiTe alum-works in its 
vicinity, the produce of which is largely exported. Among the many 
changes which, owing to natural causes, ha^ occurred in the low coasts 
near the mouth of the Humber, the village ofRavenapur (or Rayensburgh), 
which was the landing-place of Henry of Bolingbroke upon the expedition 
which resulted in the dethronement of Richard II. (a. d. 1399), and d 
Bdward IV. on his successful return from the continent (a. d. 1471), has 
entirely disappeared, having been swept away by the sea. 

Manchester, the second dty in the British Islands in population, is 
situated principally on the east bank of the river Irwell, a tributary of the 
Mersey, at a direct distance of 158 miles to the north-west of London, 
or 188 by railway. It contains many interesting public buildings, amon^ 
the chief of which is the cathedral church of St. Mary, an ancient 
Gothic structure; but the numerous cotton-mills impart the distin- 
guishing feature to the town. Every branch of the cotton manufacture 
is here carried on to an enormous extent ; iron and brass founderies are 
also numerous, as well as chemical works, and numberless others required 
for the supply of the wants of a large population. Manchester has in- 
creased vastly in extent of late years, and is still rapidly extending in size. 
Sal/ordj on the west side of the Irwell, is. properly a distinct town, aod 
has the privileges of a separate borough, but it is connected with Man- 
chester by five bridges, and the two form together one immense and con- 
tinuous city. Manchester is the centre of an extensive system of canals 
and railways, and within a short distance are many large and populous 
manufacturing towns, nearly all devoted to the cotton trade (Art. 50). 

Liverpool, 31 miles west by south of Manchester, and 201 by railway 
from London, is the great port of the cotton manufacturing district, and 
the emporium of an immense trade carried on with every part of the globe. 
It lies on the north-east side of the Mersey, near the mouth of the river, 
and extends more than 3 miles in length along its banks, — ^throughoot 
the whole of which space are magnificent docks for the accommodation of 
shipping. The streets are spacious, and the public buildings (among which 
the most conspicuous are the Tovni Hall, the Exchange, the Custom House, 
and St. George's Hall — the intended seat of the Assize Courts) are 
numerous and splendid. The Collegiate Institution of Liverpool, and 
also the Mechanics' Institution, are both highly important educational 
establishments, and there are several other institutions for the encoura^- 
ment of art and science. On the opposite side of the Mersey is Birken- 
head, a town of recent origin, at which extensive docks have been con- 
structed, and which promises to become an important seat of trade. 

Warrinffton (about midway between Liverpool and Manchester), on the 
north bank of the Mersey, is a considerable manufacturing town : the 
making of sail-cloth, coarse linen and cotton goods, vrith iron-founding 
and glass-works, are extensively carried on. — Lancaeier, on the south 
bank of the river Lune, near its mouth, though the county-town of Lan- 
caahira. is a place of inconsiderable importance, and has Uttle trade, the 
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nayigation of the riTer being interrapted by shoals which prevent any but 
smaU vessels from reaching the town : it possesses a fine ancient castle, 
now used as a gaol. — Fleetwoody on the south side of Morecambe Bay, at 
the mouth of the river Wyre, is a place of recent origin, and already pos- 
sesses some coasting and channel trade. — Ulverston, near the north side of 
the bay, in the district of Fumess, has great trade in the export of iron 
ore, limestone, and slates, all of which are extensively worked in the dis- 
trict : at Httwksheadf further to the north (about a mile distant from the 
west side of Lake Windermere), are some of the most considerable slate- 
quarries in the kingdom. 



Fourteen midland counties, of which the first five (Stafford, Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Warwick) are principally manufacturing coun* 
ties :— -Oxford, Buckingham, Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northamp- 
ton, and Rutland, agricultural. Worcestershire is partly manufacturing 
and partly agricultural — chiefly the latter ; and Middlesex, which contains, 
the metropolis, is the great seat of trade. 



Counties. 
StaffordAhiie . . 

Derbyshire . . 
Nottinghamshire 
Leicestershire * 
Warwickshire . 

Worcestershire . 

Oxfordshire . . 
Buckinghamshire 
Middlesex . . 

Hertfordshire . 
Bedfordshire . . 

Huntingdonshire 
Northamptonshire 
Rutlandshire. . 



Towns. 

WoWerhampton, 86,000 — West Bromwich, 26,000 — Bilston, 
20,000— Wednesbury, 11,600— Stafordf 10,700— Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, 10,000— Walsall, 7400— Leek, 7300— Lichfield, 
6^0— Burton-on-Trent, 6000 — Tamworth, 4000— Stoke* 
upon-Trent. 

Derby, 36,400— Chesterfield, 11,000— Belper, 9400— Wirks- 
worth, 4000— Matlock, 4800. 

Nomngham, 75,000— Newark, 10,000— Mansfield, 9400— Work- 
sop, 6000— East Retford, 5300. 

L^eester, 50,000 — Loughborough, 10,000 — Hinckley, 6S00 — 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 5200 — Melton Mowbray, 3700 — Bosworth. 

Birmingham, 183,000 — Coventry, 31,000 — Leamington, 12,800 
—TFort&tVAr, 9700— Nuneaton, 4600 — Rugby, 4000 — Strat- 
ford-on-AYon, 3300. 

Dudley, 31,000— TForcecler, 26,300— Kidderminster, 14,400— 
BromsgroYe, 96OO — Stourbridge, 7400 — Evesham, 4200 — 
Stourport, 3000 — Droitwich, 2800. 

Oxford, 24,000— Banbury, 70OO— "^tney, 3400— Henley-on- 
Thames, d600-Woodstock, 1400. 

Aylesbury, 5400— Great Marlow, USO—Buckinglutmt 4000 — 
Newport Pagnell, 3500 — Eton. 

London (including Westminster and Southwark), 2,000,000— 
Brentford, 8000— Uxbridge, 3200— Staines, 2500— Harrow, 
1300. 

Hertford, 6600— St. Alban*s, 6500— Ware, 5900— Watford, 6300 
— Hitchin, 66OO— Bamet, 3400. 

Bedford, 9000— Luton, 5800— Leighton Buseard, 3900— Biggles- 
wade, S600— Dunstable, 26OO— Ampthill, 2000— Wobum, 
1900. 

Huntingdon, 3500— Ramsay, 3600— St. Ives, 3500— St. Neots, 
3100, 

Northampton^ 21,000 — Peterborough, 60OO — ^WeUingborongh, 
5000— Daventr^, 4000. 

Oakham, 2700— Uppingham, 2000. 



(57.) Birmingham^ the great seat of the hardware manufacture, lies 
nearly in the centre of England, and about midway between Liverpool an^* 
London, heing 97 miles fi^m the former town, and 112 from the met 
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polls, by railway. It is wateved by the amatt rivmr Tame, and its hriiich, 
the Rea, (tribataries of the Trent,) but these are insigmfiwrnt steeams. It 
is, however, the. centre o£ an extensive canal and railway commiuiieatio& 
with all parts of the CDuotry. The general appeanuice of Birmingham is 
not prepossessing, and a Tery considerable portion of liie town is entirely 
occupied by an artizan population; but the principal streets have been 
much improved of late years, and some of the saburbs possess an attractiTe 
aspect. Of public buildings, the most striking is the Town Hall, built in 
the form of & Boman temple, with Corinthian oolnmns of grey Anglesey 
marble. Every description of steel and iron goodsiase extensiTely made, 
from the largest description of fire-arms to the smallest metallic articles 
required for use or ornament; as pins, steel pens, buttons, buckles, nails, 
screws, and an immense variety of others. Both plated and japanned 
wares are also manufactured to a great extent, and the quantity of silver 
consumed in the making of pencil-cases, watch-chains, thimbles, and si- 
miiar articles, is very great. Glass-making is also extensively carried on. 

Within a short distance to the north-west of Birmingham are the 
populous towns of DuUey^ Wohferhamptcn^ Waltail, BUtton^ Wedneadury, 
West Bromwich, and many others, all of them the seats of various branches 
of the hardware trade, and situated in the midst of canals, coal-mines, and 
iron-works. 

The town of Stafford (situated on. the rivec Sow> an affluent of the 
Trent,) is chiefly distingnishad for an extensive- manufacture of boots and 
shoes ; the making of cndery and'liie tannings of leather are also carried on. 
In the north part of Staffbrdsliire, acQacent to the town of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne (38 miles north by west of Birmingham), is the district, called the 
Potteries (Art. 50), which occupies an extent of about 10 square miles. 
Widiin this space are sevend populous towns and villages, in which 
almost the sole employment is the manu£scture of porcelain,. eartfamiwaie, 
and other wasefr in which day forma the principal- material. The prin- 
cipal of these are 9toke»upon-Trent, Longton, Sfaelton, Burslem, Hanley, 
and Lane End, all of which, though formerly distinct places, are now so 
nearly united as to have almost the eonnected appearance of one large 
town : these form together the borough of Stoke-upon^Trent. The totol 
population of the Potteries is 62,000. — Bhre. Heath, in the n. w. part of 
the county, near the borden of SHiiDpshiiev waa the scene of one of the 
battles fonght during l^e Wars of the Roses (a. d. 1459). 

The towns of Derby, Nottinghamf and Lncuter, have been already 
mentioned as the chief seats of the hosiery and laee maniifacturea (Art. 
50). Derby is situated on the river Derwent, a fow miles above ita junc- 
tion with the Trent; it has largely imneased of late years, since its 
becoming the centre o£ an- exten^ve railway syatem by which it is 
conneoted with all the centnd and northern psrts of England. — Cheiter- 
field, in the northern part of the county,, situated on the west bank of the 
^iver Bother (an affluent of the Don), has some cotton and woollen manu- 
factuiesy with iron-works and potteries 

The extreme north-western part of Derbyshire is a district called the 
High Peak (Art. 14) ; the midSe portion of the county, a hilly but less 
elevated tract, is cUstinguished as the Low Peak; these tmeta contain 

"^t mineral wealth, and eadiibit much beantifoX scenery. — Wirkgumrth 
miles Nw N. w. of. Derby) i& situated in the. midat of leadrmiaeft aad 
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Tcrioua meiinftctiirea ; — €r(M^/brd(2 mUes distant) baa extenei^Mt cotton- 
works: in its ndgfaboarhood ift the Tillage of Ufailoekt romantJoidly 
situated on the banks of Hie Derwent^ and resorted to for its minend' 
springs (Art. 44). 

Nottingham is sitoated at a short disttmce from the nortti bank of the 
Trent ; it possesses a fine castle, bnilt on Hie site of a more ancient fbrtnesr 
which was the seene of many interesting events in eariy BngUsh history. 
— Newarkj lower down the river, upon an island which it forms new the* 
junction of the Devon, has great trade in com, mait^ flbur, and other a(pt- 
cultural prodnee. 

LaeeBter, an ancient Rbman station, and the seene of many historical' 
occurrences, stands upon the east side of the* river Soar, one of the chief 
affluents of l^e Trent. Besides its mann&ctcaes> it possesses can8tdenibl& 
inland trade, and has extensive communication' both by canals and railwaye 
with other parts of the kingdonu — LanghsbormigHj W miles v. by vr. of 
Leicester, has hosiery andlaoe mannftctures, and also conriderable trade 
in coals, brought from the neigfabourinjf coali-field of Ashby-de-huZouch; 
— About 10- miles to the west of Leicester is the village of Marktit- 
Sotwerth, near which was fbugfat (▲.Dt 1485) the battle which ter- 
minated tiie Wars o^the Roses. 

The town of Warwiek, a place of great antiquity^ standft on the western 
bank of the river Avon ; it is chiefly noted fbr its fine ancient castle and 
the various historical associations wil^ \diich it is connected. Nearly 
adjacent to the town on l^e eastward is Leammfftmii a place of great 
resort for its medicinal springs^ — Cmteniry (9 miles to the north-easl^vmrd 
of Warwick, and 18 nules south-east of Birmingham) is a very ancient 
city ; it is the principal seat of the ribbon manufrcture, and watch-making- 
is also extensively pursued. Midway between Warwidc and Coventry is 
Kenihoorth, frmous for the ruins- of it» castle, an edifice formerly of great 
strengtii and magnificence. — The small town of Stratfhrd'^yMm^Ji^ 8 
miles sou^-west of Warwick, is celebrated as the birth-place of Shake- 
spere. On the southern borders of the county, near the rising ground of 
the Xij/e HUU (Art. 22), was fonght in 1642 the first battle between the 
armies of Chsries L and the Parliament. 

Wareeat^, a cathedral city, and a place of great antiquity, is- situated 
on the east side- of the Severn, in the midst of a fortile valley (Art. 23). 
It has manuActores of porcelain and gloves) and a considerable market for 
agricultural produce, espeeidly hops» This dty was the scene of Ciom- 
welFs victory over Chsries IL, in 1651. — KiddtrmkutiBrf 13 nulea ir. of 
'Woieester, on- the banka of the river SKour, is noted for its extensive mann- 
fhctore of carpets (Art 50)* — StmHrbrtdge^ on the same river, Anther to 
ttie nordi-eastward, and on the borders of the South Staflbrdshire coal- 
field, has extensive mannfoctnres of g^ass^ iron, and bricks. Both this 
plaoe and Stourporti at the junction of the river Stour with the Severn, 
htne also considerable inland trade, promoted by the extensive canal and 
river navigation which they command. — DroUltridk, 6 nules n. n. k of 
Worcester (on the little- river Salwarp, an afifoent of the Severn), is noted 
Iter ite- brine-springs, from which salt is extensivriy prepared. — Bvetkmmf 
14 mifes south-east of Worcester, situated in 4^e beautifol valley watereif 
fey the Avon, is noted foa a battle fought in its vicinity, a. d. 12^, 
whieb Prinea KdwdfiliftlMil Samm BtoUfcrt^ BmI of Lrtccatw; 
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The city of Oxford^ the seat of one of the principal English UniveTsities, 
is seated at the confluence of the Cherwdl with the Isis, or Thames. 
Oxford is a very ancient dty : it has little trade or manu£actares» and 
depends almost entirely on the University, which embraces 20 colleges 
and 5 halls ; among its various other establishments for the service of 
literature, one of the principal is the Bodleian Library, one of the finest 
collections of books in Europe, and containing 220,000 volumes. — Banbury 
and Henley^ in this county, both possess considerable trade in the trans- 
port of agricultural produce : Witney has some manufacture of blankets, 
and Woodstock of gloves. A battle was fought near Banbury in 1469, 
between the troops of Edward lY. (under the Earl of Pembroke) and a 
body of insurgent forces. Ckalgrove Fieldt the scene of the skirmish in 
which the celebrated John Hampden lost his life, in 1643, is in the same 
county, at a distance of 10 miles south-east of Oxford. 

Ayletburyt situated in the midst of a fine valley, watered by the river 
Thame, has considerable trade in the agricultural produce of the sur- 
rounding district; the making of straw-plait is also pursued to some 
extent. The making of thread-lace was formerly largely carried on here, 
as well as at Buckingham and other places in this and the adjacent 
counties, but since the extensive introduction of machinery, this has been 
almost entirely transferred to the strictly manufactiuing counties of the 
midland district (Art. 50). — Eton^ on the north bank of the Thames, 
opposite Windsor, and also Harrow (Middlesex), 9 miles north-west of 
London, each possess a public school of much celebrity. 

Hertford and Ware^ both situated on the banks of the river Lea, have 
great trade in mealing and malting, and in agricultural produce in general, 
and the latter is one of the most considerable corn-markets in England.^ 
St, Alban^Si 12 miles south-west of Hertford (on the little river Ver, a 
tributary of the Colne), is a very ancient town, the site originally of a 
British, and afterwards of a Roman, settlement. It was also the scene of 
two battles between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, — ^the first in 
1455, the second in 1461. — Near Bamet, on the borders of Hertfordshire 
and Middlesex, was fought the decisive battle between the same factions 
in 1471, in which the celebrated Earl of Warwick was defeated and slain. 

In Bedfordshire, straw-plaiting and the making of straw hats are pur- 
sued to some extent at DunstabiCf Lutont and other towns. — Htmtingdony 
on the river Ouse, is disting^hed as the birth-place of Oliver CromwelL 
— St. IveSf in the same county, has considerable cattle-markets and fiurs. 
The village of Stilton, in the northern part of the county, gives its name 
to a kind of cheese, made almost entirely in Leicestershire. — Northampton^ 
a considerable town on the banks of the river Nen, has an extensive 
manufacture of boots and shoes ; stockings and lace are also made, and 
there is great trade in the produce of the surrounding district. A battle 
was fought near Northampton during the Wars of the Roses (a. d. 1460), 
in which the Lancastrians were defeated by the Earl of Warwick. The 
village of Naseby^ 12 miles to the north-west, was the scene of the defeat 
of King Charles I. by the Parliamentary forces, in 1645. — Daveniry, 11 
miles west of Northampton, has some manufacture of shoes, and also of 
silk stockings and whips. — Peterborough, in the north-eastern extremity 
of the county, on the borders of the fen country, stands on the north bank 

^ the Nen. It contains a fine cathedral, of great antiquity, and has con- 
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siderable trade in agricultural produce. Nine miles to the south-west of 
Peterborough is Fotheringay, where formerly stood the castle which was 
the scene of the confinement and execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

(58.) London, the metropolis of the British empire, is the 
most important commercial city in the world, and probably 
exceeds any other city, either in ancient or modem times, in 
its extent and the number of its inhabitants. Its entire length 
from east to west is nearly 10 miles, and its breadth from north 
to south exceeds 7 miles. The total area which it occupies is 
above 60 square miles. 

The larger portion of London is situated on the north side of the 
Thames, in the county of Middlesex ; the eastern suburbs of this part 
stretch into the county of Essex. In like manner, the portion on the 
south of the Thames, in the county of Surrey, extends eastward into Kent 
and unites itself to the towns of Deptford and Greenwich. The city of 
London, however, properly so called, is confined to a small portion of the 
metropolis, situated entirely on the north side of the river. That portion 
of the Thames which Ues below London Bridge forms the harbour and 
port of London, belonging to which are extensive docks for the reception 
of shipping, principally situated on the north side of the river. 

London is distinguished, on the whole, rather by works of utility than 
of ornament. Of its public buildings, two of the most striking and im- 
portant are the cathedral church of St. Paul, and the collegiate church of 
St. Peter — generally known as Westminster Abbey. Perhaps the next in 
interest and importance to these are the Houses of Parliament, at present 
in progress of completion, and the British Museum : besides which are a 
great number of others, as the Bank, the General Post Office, Royal Ex- 
change, &c., too numerous to be mentioned here. The Library of the 
British Museum, which contains upwards of 435,000 volumes, is one of 
the most valuable in the world, and ranks fourth in order of magnitude 
among the great libraries of Europe. London is the seat of an University, 
which consists at present of two colleges, — King's CoUege, and University 
College. It possesses also numerous institutions for the cultivation of 
every branch of science and literature. 

Tlie Thames at London is crossed by seven bridges, one of which (the 
Hungerford Suspension Bridge) is for the use of foot passengers only. 
Two (Southwark and YauxhaU Bridges) are of cast iron, — the Hungerford 
Bridge consists of a platform suspended from iron chains, — and the re- 
mainder are of stone. The longest is Waterloo Bridge, which measures 
1326 feet, and forms a perfectly level roadway, constructed upon nine 
eUiptical arches of equal dimensions. 

Cfreemeich, which adjoins the metropolis on its eastern side, contains 
the National Observatory, from the meridian of which English geographers 
(and also those of many foreign nations) estimate the degrees of longitude. 
Greenwich likewise possesses a magnificent hospital, used as an asylum 
for decayed seamen, more than 2700 of whom are resident within its 
walls, besides a large number of out-pensioners attached to the establish- 
ment. A similar institution for the reception of decayed members of tb' 
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army exists at CAebeoj on the north aid» of tin Thamei^. iammaSk the 
western extremity of the metropolis* 



Snc wwmxtf couvmui, of which Cheshire, Shn^shireyBfonmoiithBiiire, 
and Gloucestershire, are of mixed character — in pavk mannfisetaring' and 
mining^ and in part agricnltaral counties. The nwnaining two, Hexefiud 

and Somerseti are entirely agriculturaL 

Goontie»» Tbwiuk 

Cucsliin • 

Shropshire . 

Hezefoidahin 

MoninottthBhire 
Glottcntenhire 

Somenetabin 



Stockport, S8,( .__, 

enhead, 10,000— €k>ngleton, geOfr-Nantwieh, SfiOO— Mid- 

dlewich, 4700— Northwich, 1300. 
Shrewaburv, 18,000— Madeley, 7^00— Bridgenoiih, 6200— Wd. 

lingtxm, 0000— Ludlow, 5000— OMwaCiy, <H0 lliillliiiT, igoo. 
Her^&rdi 10,900— Ladliiixy, 4S0O— LwounafeBiV agOQi Haw, 

2600. 
Newport, 10,800— JVonmouM, 5400 — Chepstow; SSOff. 
Bristol, 140,000— Cheltenlnin, Sl,000'-<9faHMslfer, 1S,BI>0— 

StroKd, 8700— Cirenoeater, 6600— Tewkaabuijs 5800. 
BtUh, 52,000— Tkunton, 12,000— Sroiiie, 11,800— Bridgewater, 

10,500- Wells, 7000— Yeovil, 7000— Weilington, 5000— 

Sfaepton Mallet, 4800— GUutoabiny, SSOOi 

(59.) ChetteTy an ancient cathedral city, sitoated on. the ismt Dee, was 
an important Boman station, and contains numerous interesting, evidences 
of its early origin: the ancient walls of the city an still standing. Chester 
has considemble trade with the adjacent diatricta of North Wales, and br 
means of canals carries on an extensiye oommerdal intevcoarse with the 
neighbouring northern and midland counties. — Stoekpoft, in the nortb' 
eastern part of the county, at the junction of the Tame and the Meraeyy is 
almost wholly devoted to the various branches of the cotton manii£aetaie. 
— Maoelegfieldt in the east part of Cheshin (on the liver Bollin, an 
afifaient of the Wearer), ia a oonsiderable manufacturing town and the 
centre of a populous distriot. Both silk and cotton works are curied on 
to a. large extent, and tibe making of silk-handkerchiefe is an impoitant 
branch of industry: there are also copper and brass works. — Nauiwiek, 
Noni^iuneh, and Middkwiehf all sitoated wiiMn the basin of the Weaver, 
ace noted for their sole-works (Art. 16) ; at Nantwich, however, these are 
now less important than formerly, but l^e town has soma manx^actuift of 
shoes, gloves, and cotton goods. 

Skrewrimryf on the river Severn, which nearly surrounds the tovra^ is a 
place of great inland trade, and a mart for the produce of Shropdiire and 
the adjoining counties of Nordi Wales. The bi^tLe between, the teoepe of 
Henry IV. amd Hotspur, a. d. 1403, was fought in its nei^bourhood. — 
WelHngton, 9i miles east of ShrewsKury, within the limits of the Shoop- 
shire coal-field, has extensive coal and metal works. Further to the 
. sDnth,,and adjacent to the east bank of the Severn, ia the populous distnct 
o# Coalbrook Dale, which is l^e seat of extensive iroiuworkst and pisaents 
a.]Mi8y scene of manufacturing industry. Coalbrook Dale is properly the 
name of a- deep nurine, lying between two large and welL-wooded ii'ii* : 
in its nei^bourhood are several considerable towns and village ;. among 
Hum aee MtMayt and Broasl^ the latter on the vr. bank of tine Scvcou 
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Hereford^ an aneient cathedral city, and a place of importance in Shaan 
time8> is situated on the north bank of the river Wye. It is- a coitre of 
traffic for the 8g;ricultaral produce of liie county. — MonmmUhf at the 
junction of the Mnnnow -with the Wye, has some iron and tin works.^ 
ChepsioWy at the month of the Wye, has considerable trade, exporting 
timber, coals, iron, cider, and* otiier produde of the adjacent comities. — 
Nem p o r f , a short distance above the mouth of the Usk, is also a place of 
some trader serving as an outlet for part of the produce of the aoQaoentT 
eoai-bann of South Wales. At Pimtypooi, 7 miles to the north-westviwd, 
the- art of japanning' wa» first practised in England, and there are extensive 
irov-woxksin its neighbourhood. 

BtiutoU next in importance to London and Liverpool in lin: list of the 
Bh^ishc sefr-ports,. lies chiefly on the north bank of the Lower Avon, 
alioat 9 ndles -above the month of the river, and at the place where it is 
joined by the littie stream of 'die Frome. A small' part of tlie town is' on 
the son^ of the liver, within the limits of Somersetshire, but Bristol 
fatrnv a county of itsc^. The public works connected with the port 
of Bristol are very extensive, and embrace spacious quays, with mag- 
nificent docks for the accommodation of the largest-sized vessels. The 
foreign trade of Bristol has, however, been on the decline for many years 
past, and it gnatly infBriot to that of Liverpool; but it has recently 
experienced some revivals Its coasting and Icirit trade is very con- 
siderable. Bristol has also considerable manufactures of glass; sugar- 
refineries ; iron, brass, and other metal works ; fioor-cloth, earthenware, 
and a variety of other articles. The whole circuit of the dty is nearly 
10 miles, and for a farther distance of 6 miles round is a busy manufac- 
turing population, connected in various way» with the extensive trade of 
this port. 

Gloucetter, an ancient cathedral city, of Roman origin, is situated 
on the east bank of the Severn, — here divided into two channels, the 
tract enclosed between which, is called Alney Island. Gloucester com- 
mands considerable inland trade, by means of the river and the canals 
with which it is connected,, and has also some foreign commeree. The 
manufacture of pins, once largely carried onr here, has been chiefly trans- 
ferred to Birmingham. — CheUenhanij 9 miles to the north-eastward of 
CrloooestBT, is beantifhlly situated at liie western foot of the Cotswold 
HBIS) upon- the banks* of the little river Chelt, which flows into the 
Severn; it is a place of great resort for its mineral waters (Art. 44). — 
Iiieas Ttwhtrimryt at the confluence of the A'von and the Severn, was 
lioiigfat one of tiie sanguinary engagements during the Wars of the Roses 
(a. d. 1471). — Stroud, 9 miles to the southward of Gloucester, situated 
amongst the declivities of the Cotswold Ifills (upon the banks of the little 
liwer Stroud, which- flopws into the Severn), is the centre of an extensive 
clotiiing disirict. The numerous streams which water this tract, and 
widch flow in generri through deep ravines, set in motion a great nnmbec 
of millsv and the surrounding vidleys present accordingly a scene of busy 
mdnstry. Among' the other places witiiin this district engaged in tbe 
detli mannftustore are Pammoickt Bitley, Minehin Han^ton^ and Ihtnltjf* 
— Cirencester, in the eastern part of the county, is a town of very aneaent 
Oiiqpn> and was air imporlent Roman station. 

~ on llie narth' side of the Avoir, 11 miles above ^' 
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was an ancient British town^ and afterwards a Roman station. It has, 
from the earliest times, attracted attention hy its medicinal springs 
(Art. 44), and, like Cheltenham, is greatly resorted to by yisitors in 
search of health or pleasure. Bath is one of the handsomest cnties in the 
kingdom. — H'ellSf an ancient city lying at the sonthem base of the 
Mendip Hills, contains a fine cathedral, and together with Bath forms 
a bishop's see. Wells has a very extensive cheese-market ; the village 
of CheddcTj in the neighbouring district, gives its name to the kind of 
cheese so called. — Tauntonj on the river Tone, in the midst of the beaa- 
tiful valley called by its name (Art. 26), has considerable local traffic ; and 
BridgetcateTf 6 mUes above the mouth of the Parret, has some foreign 
as well as coasting trade. In the neighbourhood of these towns, near the 
junction of the Tone with the Parret, is a tract of rising ground, formerly 
surrounded by morasses and known as the Isle ^f Athelney, which served 
as a temporary place of refuge to Alfred the Great. — Frome^ in the eastern 
part of Somerset (on a river of the same name which joins the Avon above 
Bath), has considerable woollen manufactures; YewH^ in the soathem 
part of the county, is distinguished for the making of gloves. 



Five eastern counties, all wholly agricultural, excepting Norfolk, 
in which some manufiscture of woollen goods is pursued in and around 
Norwich. 

Counties. Towns. 

Lmcolnshire . . . Lincoln, 16,200 — Boston, 12,900 — Louth, 8000 — Gainsborouffh, 

d900— Grimsby, 3700. 
Cambridgeshize . . Cambridge, 24,500 — Wisbeseh, 8500— EI7, 6800 — March, 5/00 

— Newmarket, 2900. 
Norfolk .... Norvfichf 62,300 — Yarmouth, 27,800— King's Jjjnn (or Lynn 

Regis), 17,600— Wymondham, 6000— Thetford, 3900— East 

Dereham, 3800— Wells, 3500— Swaffham, 3300— Holt, 1600. 
Suffolk .... Ipawich, 25,400— Bury St. Edmund's, 12,500— Sudbury, 5000— 

Woodbridge, 4900— Bungay, 4800— Lowestoft, 46OO. 
Esaex Colchester, 17,800— CAe/iiM/orrf, 9OOO— Braintree, 7000 — Mal- 

don, 5000 — Harwich, 3800. 

(60.) Lincoln, an ancient cathedral city, formerly of more importance 
than at present, stands on the north bank of the river Witham ; its trade 

is entirely local, and is Umited to the agricultural produce of the county. 

The port of Grimsby , at the south side of the entrance of the Humber, 
has risen in importance of late years as a place of trade, for which it pos- 
sesses great advantages, both in the construction of a fine harbour and in 
an extensive railway communication with the principal manufacturing 
towns of the interior. — Gainsborough, on the east^ank of the Trent, has 
considerable inland trade, by means of the river and canals. — Boston, a 
few miles above the mouth of the Witham, and near the shores of the 
Wash, carries on great trade with the Baltic countries, and exports large 

quantities of oats and other agricultural produce, chiefly to London : 

it has also manufactures of sail-cloth and other articles connected with 
shipping. 

Cambridge, an ancient town seated on the banks of the river Cam (an 
«ffl"Ant of the great Ouse), is chiefly distinguished for its Univewity, 
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which consists of seventeen colleges and four halls. The town possesses 
considerable local trade^ and is a great market for corn and various 
provisions. — Ely^ in the same county, is an ancient cathedral city, situated 
on the left bank of the Ouse. — Wiabenchf in the northern part of the 
<x>unt7 and on the present channel of the river Nen, lies in the heart of 
the fen district, a large portion of the agricultural produce of which it 
exports. — The port of 2yn», or Lynn Regis (Norfolk), at the mouth of the 
Ouse, has considerable trade in the import of wine, coals, timber, and flax, 
and the export of agricultural produce. 

Norwich^ one of the largest cities on the east side of the island and a 
sort of capital of the eastern counties, stands on both banks of the river 
Wensum, a short distance above its junction with the Yare. It has been 
noted for the manufactiu% of woollen goods ever since the tune of 
Henry I., by whom a colony of Flemings were settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and this branch of industry introduced. Shawls, crapes, and 
various fabncs of silk and woollen, are extensively made here, and the 
town is also the centre of a great agricultural traffic, having one of the 
most extensive corn-markets in England. The cathedral of Norwich is 
one of the finest in the kingdom. Norwich is a town of great antiquity, 
and the village of Caister, in its immediate neighbourhood, was the site of 
a Roman station. — Yarmouth^ the port of Norwich and an important 
commercial town, is situated at the mouth of the river Yare. The 
herring-fishery is largely carried on from this town, which has also great 
trade with the northern countries of Europe. — Lowestoft (on the coast of 
Suffolk), 9 miles to the south of Yarmouth, is connected with the river 
Waveney, an affluent of the Yare, by the Lake of Lothing and an artificial 
cut, and has hence some share in the export trade of Norwich : it is also 
used as a port for landing cattle and dairy produce brought from Holland 
and other countries on the eastern side of the North Sea. 

Ipswich^ on the river Orwell, 10 miles above its mouth, has great trade 
in com and coals, and the business of malting is carried on to a large 
extent. — Bury St. Edmu7id*s, in the western part of Suffolk, was a place 
of great importance in the Saxon times, and possesses some remains of an 
ancient abbey ; it has considerable corn and cattle markets. — Colchester 
(Essex), on the banks of the river Colne, a few miles above its mouth, 
had formerly extensive manufactures of baize and other woollen goods, 
but these have entirely ceased. It exports agricultural produce, and the 
oyster-fishery is largely carried on here and at other parts of the Essex 
coast, on all the rivers and estuaries along which oysters are bred in vast 
numbers. — Harwich, a sea-port at the mouth of the Stour, has some ship- 
building, and is a place of embarkation for Holland and the adjacent 
portion of the continent: it is also frequented as a bathing-place. — 
Chelmsford, on the river Chelmer, is only of local importance, as a market 
for agricultural produce. 
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Kim soirrBUN couiitibb, ill agricalhinl, meefi^ng DcjvumUk aid 
CavBwall, which are mimng ooontioB, and WiUshiie, in a partiaii of whidk 
Alt waoUen mamrfafitme k flaroed on (Art. frO.) 

Counties. Towns. 

Kent ChsihM& (indnding BodwiteE, UJOO), 41,««a — Woolnid^ 

S6,800 — Dover, 10.000 — ITatdifone, 18,000 — Caaterimry, 
16,400— Omffwend, Ifi.flOO— Bamagate, 18,400 — llaigite, 
10,000— Doa, 0700— Bh«eniaH,aa0O-Taai»idee Wdk,B3M 
— Favenham, 67OO— Dnrtfoid, AfiOO— iFolkMtooe, 4100-^Ath- 
ford, 3000— Sandwich, 9900— Wbitetnbk, SlOO— Hjthe, 2S00 
— New Bomoey, 085. 



8M0— Honham, ftTtO—Worthing, 4700— Aye, 

nor, 3000 — Eaatboume, 3000— Winchelaea, 700. 
Surrey Sonthwark (included in London) — Croydon, lS,flOO-^KbiigitioB, 

800O— Ridmiand, JJOO OmlUi^vtil, nHO Epaam, S500. 
Berkihire* . . . Beading, ao,000— Windwir (inrlwdinggtoo), 15,600— Kewboiy, 

6400— Abingdon, 5600— Maidenhead, 3»)0— Wantage, 3800. 
WilUhire. . . . TVowbridge, 11,000— SatUwy, 10,000— Devises, 9000— War- 

minsfeer, OMO— Biadfod, aaoo— Westlraty, aOiO— Ksri- 

boraigh, 8400— If eUHham, ^100 Wilton, 12M. 
Hampshire • . . Portsmouth (induding Portsea and Comport), Ii6,5ae— nSouih- 

ampton, 87,700 — FPtedkeiter, 10,700 — Andover, 4000- 

Bssingstoke, 



Isle of Wig^ . Newport, 0400— Ayde, 860»-«owes, 4100. 

Dorsetshire . . . Weymouth (with lleloombe Begia), 7700— Itordhesier, 6300- 

Poole, 0000— Bridpott, 4800— Blandford-Fonnn, 3300— 
Waieham, S700 — Lyme Begis, 9700. 

DevoBirinre « • • Plymouth (with Devoopast), 40*000— JEaisMr, 41»aa#— Bsn* 

staple, 10,000— Tiverton, 7700— Tavistock, fisoa — ^Brixham, 
5600— Bideford, 6900— Dartmouth, 4400— EzmoutSi, 430O- 
Teignmonth, 4400— Totness, 4 30 D o i i l h Molfton, 4M0- 
Toiqvay, 4000— Honiton, 8000— AsminalSK, SIOO. 

Cornwall . . • . Truro, 0000 — Peuance, 11^000 — St. Austell, 10,300 — Cambont, 

10,000— Bedruth, 0300— Fklmeuth, 7800— St. Agnea, 77M- 

Has, 50 01 Ba dmmm , 4900. 



(61.) Camier^my, titaated on the iMaiki of 4he Stoac, in tfae caslen 
part of Kent, is an anoient eodeaiaitical city, and tiie mefcropoftitcai aee of 
England, it k a pkee of «arly BiitiBli orig^, and wm ampartuit hodi in 
Boman and Sason tiineo. CanterlMiiy eoatauiB a magnifioeHt Gofcbie 
cathedral, and has many inteieating remains of amttfrnty ; xto diief trade 
IB in com, lieps, and wodt the -pxdnet of the Bonmndiiig dirtricL— 
Mwdgtouci on the rif^t hank of ilhe Medway, lies in lifae midat Kxf a fiertik 
district, in wfakii are extensive hop pl a nt a tions and ordhards; it yoaacifs 
anmerons paper-miUB, «nd has oonstteaUe local trade. — T^mind^ 
Wau (16 mUes a. w. of Maidstow, on the harden of fiossec), ia seoorted 
to far its anineaal waters (Art. 44), and is noted fior a jpeci£araBBniBfiKtBit 
txf •omamental woods, knoom as Tuaihridgie ware. 

IFoolwte^ npon the sonth banlc of the Thames (^ mlcB to the caabwani 
of London), is the great depdt for artillery, and has a rofal ^nraenail, whui 
contains founderies and establishments for the making of cannon and eveiy 
description of engineering and military stores. — Grmesend^ 15 miles further 
to the eastward, is much resorted to by the people of the metropolis for 
purposes of pleasure, and daring the summer the almost constant landing 
and embarkation of steam-boat passengers render it a busy scene.— 
Chatham and Rochetier are adjacent towns, both situated on the east side 
^e Medway, at the commencement of the estuary by which it joins the 
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ISmiiOB. CSntttfun Imb a dock-yBid, tooA •tacbenuniTt estaldiahiiioiits for iihe 
jiFBpMM ition of nrntH jtoces. 'Bodierter is a oathedial city, of very eavly 
•adgin, and ponettes ithe mins of an ancien castte* — ^A.t the mouth of 
-the Medingc, iqioii tbe kland of fiheppey, is tiie ^att of .Skeemem, irhich 
bas .an cstaoiiEve dDok^ndcd^— Jfoi'^pnfe and Bamtgate ave hoth sitnated on 
tibe Isle -of Tfaanet, at the k. b. eartremity of the connty ; these towns, as 
well as Deal, Dover, Folkestone, Hastings, Brig^hton, Worthing, and many 
other plaoes on Ae ooaste of JCent and Sussex, are the resort of great 
Bomhen of 'tiie inhabitants of liondon during the summer, for the enjoy- 
ment of hatfaing and othnr sea^iide recreations. Bamsgate possesses a 
good harbonc, cnclfiaed by two stone piera. 

The towns of jfimdmeft, Dad, Dover, Jfy^e, and New Bmmuy (aU in 
Kent), -with itye, WmokekeOf asid Hmtinge (in Sussex), axe distingniribed 
as cinque rpoits, and poasoss oertsin peccdiarprifileges, granted at a very 
early period, finun the impostanoe of their situation TtfiSi. respeot to the 
opposite ahorBS >flf ^Ahe oontinent. Tbef were originally five in number 
(whence the name), hot flvee oftea -wese subsequently added. Dover, 
Desd, and (Hastings aretfae only imes of any importance in the present day. 
Deal is aitnaled onithat part of tiie coast which faces the channel of the 
Downs, a gieat rendovous tfor shipping. — Dover, at the point of the coast 
•vrhiehlies neaveat'to the OSnropean mainland, has always been a great place 
cf embaiikBlion^for oomtinentid countries ; but it has of late been partially 
auperseded in tluB respect by FoUseeione (on the coast six mUes to the 
westward), between which port and Boulogne (in France) there is now 
frequent and rapid •communication by steam. Dover is celebrated for its 
ancient castle, an extensive pile of bnildingB sitnated on a height which 
overlooks the town ; the greater part of these are now in ruins, and are of 
varioos ages, s ome of Roman times. The total area which tiie walls of 
JDover Castle embrace is 35 acns. The direct distance between Dover 
and Calais is only 21 miles, and the white diffiB of the opposite coasts aie 
distinctly visible from either side of the GhanneL 

Oastmjfs is a iidung-town of some importance; seven miles to the 
north-west is the small town ai Battle, with the ruins of an ancient abb^, 
said to occupy part of the ground on which the battle of Hastings was 
fought. — In Pevemejf Bay, on the coast to the westward of Hastings, 
H^iUiam the Conqueror first landed on his encoessfnl invasion of tlie island, 
▲. B. 1066. 

L&mee, an andent town, is situated on the baidu of ^Sut river Oose ; a 
battle was fought in its vicinity between the troops of Henry III. and 
those of the hirons, under Simon Montfort, a. n. 1264. — Nemhmen, at 
the mouth of the Ouse, is the port of Lewes, and has recently become a 
plaoe of departure loir steam-vessels to the opposite coast of France. — 
Bri^oH, on the coast, 46 miles neariy due south of London, has been 
rendered important by the constant vesort of visiton from the metropolis 
daring a period of more than half a eentmy past, and is one of the most 
magnifioently-bnilt towns in the kingdom, its intercourse with London 
bas been gresdy inereaaed by the fitcilities afforded of late yean by 
railway communicaiaon.^C9WeA«ff#«r, in the western part of Sussex, about 
5 miles distant from the ooast, is a cathedral city, of Roman ori§^; it has 
a great maritet lor agricnltoral produce. 

Tbe towM in Smy (with the exception of liiat portion of fte OMr 
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irhich forms part of the metropolis) are of small size, and only of local 
importance. — Kingttimy on the south bank of the Thames, 'was a place of 
note in Saxon times, and the scene of the coronation of scTeral of the 
Saxon monarchs. — ^In the north-western angle of Surrey, near the Thames, ii 
the field of Rtumymeadt where the barons assembled in hostile array against 
King John (a. d. 1215), and on a small island in the adjacent river, 
Magna Charta was signed. 

Reading, on the banks of the Kennet, near its junction with the Thames, 
has great trade in the agricultural produce of the surrounding country.— 
JVindfort in the eastern part of Berkshire, is distinguished for its fine 
castle, one of the principal residences of our gracious Sovereig:n ; on the 
opposite bank of the Thames is Eton, already noticed (Art. 57). — Newbury^ 
on the Kennet (15 miles w. by s. of Reading), has considerable trade ia 
malting, and great inland traffic by the river and canals. This town wss 
the scene of two engagements during the Civil War (a. d. 1643 and 1644), 
in the former of which Lord Falkland was killed. — Wantage, in the western 
part of the county, was the birthplace of Alfred the Great. 

Devizes, in the centre of Wiltshire, on the high ground which dlTides 
the sources of the Salisbury and Bristol Avons, is of anaent origin ; it 
has considerable woollen manufisctures, and also an extensive corn- 
market. — Trowbridge, in the western part of the county (on a small 
affluent of the Bristol Avon), is the centre of an extensive manufacture of 
broadcloths and kerseymeres, which extends over a considerable tract of 
the adjacent country, embracing the towns of Bradford and Meiiskan 
(both situated on the Avon), and several others. — Warminster (8 miles to 
the south, seated on the river Wiley, an affluent of the Salisbury Avon,) 
has also some woollen manufacture and considerable trade in malting. 

Salisbury, on the Avon (at the confluence of its tributaries, the Wiley and 
Bourn), is interesting from its fine * ancient cathedral ; 2 miles to the 
northward is Old Sarum, the site of an important town in Roman and 
Saxon times, and the original seat of the bishop's see. It is now only a 
ruin, with many interesting traces of antiquity. Five miles to the east of 
Salisbury are the ruins of Clarendon Castle, where the ecclesiastical 
statutes entitled the * Constitutions of Clarendon' were drawn up in 1164. 
On Salisbury Plain, about 8 miles to the northward of the city, is Stone- 
henge, an ancient Druidical monument (Art. 25, note). At the village of 
Aoebury (in the central part of the county, near the town of Marlborough,) 
are also the remains of a Druidical temple. Ancient barrovra or tumuli, 
with many other monuments either of British or Roman times, are also 
numerous in many parts of the high downs of Wiltshire and the adjacent 
county of Berks. 

Winchester (20 miles east of Salisbury), a cathedral city of very ancient 
origin, is situated on the bank of the river Itchin : it was the scene of the 
coronation of several of lOur early monarchs, and is associated with many 
historical occurrences. — Southampton (12 mUes s.w. of Winchester and 
80 miles distant from London by railway), situated at the head of the 
estuary called Southampton Water, has considerably increased in im- 
portance of late years : extensive docks have been constructed, and it is 
now the seat of a great foreign trade, especially that carried on v?ith 
Spain, Portugal, and the other Mediterranean countries. It is also the 
'*^ief station for the Mediterranean and the West India steam-packets. 
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Portsmouth^ the great naval arsenal of England, and the principal sea- 
port in the English Channel, is situated on the island of PortSea, which is 
divided from the mainland hy a narrow creek. The arm of the sea which 
runs up to the westward of the town forms its harbour. The dockyard 
of Portsmouth is the largest in the kingdom, and contains extensive store- 
houses and workshops for the supply of every article required for the use 
of the navy. Opposite to Portsmouth, on the western side of the entrance 
to the harbour, is the town of Gosportt which also contains numerous 
works for the supply of the navy. Both Portsmouth and Gosport are 
strongly fortified, and constitute one of the chief defences of our country 
against foreign invasion. 

The small towns of Cowes and Ryde, both on the north shore of the 
Isle of Wight, and also Lymingtonf on the south coast of Hampshire, are 
resorted to as summer watering-places. Near Netoport, in the centre of 
the island, are the ruins of Carisbrook Castle, in which King Charles I. 
was imprisoned. 

PooUf a seaport town situated on the north side of an extensive inlet of 
the coast, and Warehamt an ancient borough at the mouth of the river 
Frome, which flows into the upper part of Poole Harbour, both possess 
some coasting trade. The south-eastern comer of Dorsetshire (to the 
south of Poole Harbour) forms a peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck 
(Art. 25), in which several kinds of stone are quarried, and which also 
supplies large quantities of valuable potters' clay. Great part of the clay 
dug in the Isle of Purbeck is brought to Wareham, where it is placed in ■ 
boats and carried to Poole, and thence shipped for the Staffordshire pot- 
teries. — Dorchester, an ancient town on the south bank of the Frome, has 
extensive remains both of British and Roman antiquity in its immediate 
neighbourhood. — To the northward of the Isle of Portland (at the mouth 
of the little river Wey, and upon its opposite banks,) are the towns of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, which together form a pleasant watering- 
place. — Bridport (on the river Brit, about 2 miles above its mouth,) has 
considerable manufactures of cordage, twine, shoe-thread, and other 
hempen goods ; it also carries on an extensive coasting and foreign trade, 
exporting its manufactures and the agricultural produce of the county, and 
importing coals, slates, wine, and Baltic produce. — Lyme Regis, a watering, 
place near the western extremity of Dorsetshire, has become interesting 
to geologists from the numerous fossil remains of extinct saurian reptiles 
found in the lias rocks in its neighbourhood. 

Exeter, a city of early British origin, situated on the east bank of the 
river Exe, 7 miles above its mouth, possesses a magnificent cathedral : 
some wooUen goods are woven in the neighbourhood, but the trade in 
these is less now than formerly. Topsham, 4 miles lower down the river, 
has some trade, and also ship-building. — Exmouth, at the entrance of the 
Exe into the Channel, and idso Sidmouth (at the mouth of the little river 
Sid, further to the eastward), are resorted to as watering-places. — Ax^- 
minster (on the east bank of the Axe) formerly had a considerable manu- 
facture of carpets, but this is now given up. — Homton, on the Otter, is 
celebrated for its fine lace. — Tiverton (on the Exe, 12 miles north of 
Exeter)*haa also considerable lace-manufacture, and extensive local trade. 

Plymouth (242 miles distant from London by railway, and 190 in a 
direct line,) is one of the chief naval arsenals of England. It is situated 
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in the s.w. extremity of Devonshire, at the month of the little riTcr 
Plym, which falU into the eastern side of Plymoath Sound. The river 
Tamar enters the western side of the same estuary, and Plymouth (with 
the adjoining towns of Stonehouse and Devonport) occupies the ground 
included between the two streams. Plymouth contains numerous goYern- 
ment establishments for the supply of military and naval stores, and the 
dockyard (which is at Devonport) is one of the finest in the kingdom : 
both Plymouth and Devonport are strongly fortified. At the entrance of 
the Sound is a magnificent breakwater, nearly a mile in leng:th, formed of 
huge stones sunk in the sea, with a fi^ee passage for ships at its eastern 
and western extremities. Plymouth has considenble foreign and coasting 
trade, and many of the inhabitants are engaged m the pilchard and other 
fisheries (Asi. 6). — On the s. k. coast of Devonshire, between the mouth 
of the Exe and Plymouth Sound, are several small seaports and fishing 
towns, some of which are much resorted to as watering-places and oa 
account of the extreme mildness and salubrity of the climate (Art. 45): 
among these are Teiffnmouth (on the river Teign), Torquay (on the north 
side of Tor Bay), and Dartmouth (on the river Dart), the last of which 
possesses some coasting trade. — Banutapte, a town of early Saxon origin 
(on the N. w. side of the county, 8 miles above the mouth of the river 
Tawe), has some manufactures of lace and pottery, and considerable 
general trade, being the principal port for a large inland district. — Btde- 
ford, near the mouth of the river Torridge, has both foreign and c»astiDg 
trade, and ship-building is also carried on. — njracombe, on the shore of 
the Bristol Channel, 9 miles north of Barnstaple, is extensively engaged 
in the herring-fishery, and has considerable coasting trade. — South MoUw, 
on the river Mole (an affluent of the Tawe), possesses some lace aod 
woollen trade. 

Bodmin, an ancient town situated on the river Camel, or Alan, in the 
most central part of Cornwall, was formerly a place of more importance 
than at present. At its mouth the Camel forms the estuary of Padstow 
Haven, on the west side of which is the town oi Padstow, which has some 
coasting trade. — St. Austell, 10 miles south of Bodmin, has valuable tin- 
mines in its neighbourhood, and iaolm (or porcelain-clay) of fine quality 
is also dug in the vicinity and exported to the Staffordshire potteries.— 
Truro, at the head of an estuary on the s. b. coast of Cornwall, is the 
capital of the mining district of this county, and exports great quantities 
of tin and copper ore ; it has factories for converting the tin into bars 
and ingots, with founderies and other establishments connected vdth the 
mines. — Falmouth (on the west side of the estuary of Falmouth Bay) 
carries on considerable foreign and coasting trade, and is a station 
for foreign packets. — Penzance, on the n.w. side of Mount's Bay, 
has considerable trade, chiefly in the export of the mineral produce of the 
county. Both here and at various other ports on the coast of Cornvrall 
the pilchard-fishery is largely pursued. Near the small town of Marazttm, 
a short distance to the eastward, is St, MiehaeVa Mount (whence the 
name of the bay is derived), a rocky promontory insulated at high vrater, 
with the remains of an ancient chapel on its sunmiit, the tower of which 
rises to 250 feet i^ye the sea. 
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WALB8, 

Six coumtibs in North Wales, all of which are agriciilturali and 
Flinty Anglesey, and part of Denbigh also mineral, counties, 

Coundes. Towns, 



Flintahira . . . 
Deabighshire . 
Caernarvonshire 
Anglesey . . . 
Merionethshire . 
Hontgomeryshire 



Holywell, 5800-rjro/i, 3500— Flint, 3200->St. Asaph, 17OO. 
Denbigh, 5200— Wrexham, 5800— iZu^Am, 3200-^Holt, 1000. 
Caernarvon, 8000 — Banzor, 5000 — Conway, 1800. 
Holyhead, 3800 — Amlwch, 3300 — Beaumaris, 2700. 
Dolgelfy, SOOO— Bala, 120O— Barmouth, 900— Harlech. 
Newtown, 0500— Welshpool, 2500— Uanidloes, 2700— Jlfon/- 
gomerjff 1200. 



Six counties in South Wales, of which Glamorgan is chiefly a 
mining and manufacturing county, all the remainder agricultural. 

Counties. Towns, 

Cardiganshire « . Aberystwith, 4900 — Cardigan, 3800. 
Radnorshire. . . Preateign, i 500 — Knighton, 1200— New Radnor, 500. 
Brecknoekshire . . Brecon or Brecknock, 6700— Hay, 1400 — Builth, 1100. 
Glamorganshire . Merthyr Tydvil, 35,000— Swansea, 16,800— Canlj^, 10,100 — 

'Neath, 5000— Llandaff, 1200. 
CaennarihentUxe • Caormarthent 950O— Llaaelly, 6800 — Llandovery, 1700— Llan- 

deilo, 1300. 
Pembrokeshire . . Pembroke, 7400— Haoer/orcf We^t 5500— Tenby, 2500— Mil- 

ford, 2300— St. David's. 

(62.) The towns in Wales are in general of small size ; the only three 
which exceed ten thousand in the number of their inhabitants are Merthyr 
Tydvil, Swansea, and Cardiff, and these are aU connected with the great 
coal-basin of South Wales, — ^the first-mentioned being the chief centre of 
mining industry, and the two latter its principal ports. Very few of the 
other places in the principality have more than 5000 or 6000 inhabitants. 

The county of Flint, which embraces the larger portion of the North 
Wales coal-field (Art. 30), contains several small towns in the neighbour- 
hood of which coal, lead, iron, and other mineral works, are carried on : 
among these are FUni (on the west side of the estuary of the Dee), 
Hofywetl (4 miles further to the Westward), Mold (10 miles w. by s. of 
Chester), and Hawarden (towards the eastern extremity of the county). 
Near Hawarden are ext^siVe potteries, and from the neighbourhood of 
Holywell large quaniltiM of chert (a siliceous mineral, which is used in 
the manafkcture of porcelain,) are sent to the Staflbrdshire and Shrop. 
shire potteries. Holywell derives its name from St. Winifred's well, a 
copious source of water to which miraculous powers .were formerly attri* 
buted. FKnt has some coasting trade, and is resorted to as a summer 
bathittg-plice. — St Ataph, a small cathedra) city, is situated on the west 
bank of the river Clywd, in the beautiful vale of that name (Art. 29). 

Wrexham^ in the east part of Denbighshire, is a considerable and 
thriving town ; it lies on the border of the North Wsles coal-field, and 
its inxnperity is due to the stone-quarries, lead-mines, and collieries, in 
the immediate neighbourhood. It has also considerable itiaikets for th^ 
sale of flannel and agricultural produce. Some miles to the s. w. is tltt 
beautifal vale of Llangolien, watered by the middle eoorse of the Dee. 
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Cowway (at the mouth of the river of that name) and Bangor (near the 
northern entrance to the Menai Strait) hoth derive present interest from 
the great tuhular bridges of iron recently constmcted in their immediate 
vicinity. By the former of these the hne of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway is carried across the month of the Conway; the latter, or 
Britannia Bridge, carries the railway across the Menai Strait, at a height 
of 100 feet above the level of the water. The total leng;th of the 
Britannia Bridge is 1513 feet, of the Conway Bridge only 400 feet. 
Conway possesses the remains of a magnificent castle; Bangor Eae valuable 
slate-quarries in its neighbourhood. Upon the coast about naidway 
between Bangor and the month of the Conway is the moantnn eaUed 
Penmaen Mawr, 1540 feet high, which descends to the sea-shore by a 
steep declivity. — Caernarvon^ at the mouth of the little river Seiont, near 
the south end of the Menai Strait, is the largest town in North Wales, 
and has considerable trade, chiefly in. the export of copper ore and alates. 
It is surrounded by a wall, and possesses the remains of the castle erected 
by Edward I. upon his conquest of the principality. Both Caemarvoa 
and Bangor (and also Beaumaris, on the east side ol the Isle of Anglesey,) 
are frequented as summer watering-plaees. 

Holyheadj upon Holy Island, to the west of Anglesey, derives im- 
portance from its situation on the main line of communication between 
London and Dublin (Art 108). — Amhochf on the noith coast of Anglesey, 
is the outlet for the valuable copper-mines worked in the Parys Mountain, 
which is 2 miles to the south <k the town (Art. 31). 

At most of the towns in the counties of Merioneth and Montgomery 
the making of flannels, stockings, gloves, and various woollen* g«Hods, is 
pursued by the inhabitants. Ai£i, in the former county, is situated at the 
northern extremity of the lake of that name. — Barmoutht on the coast (at 
the mouth of the river Maw), is frequented as a bathing-plaee. — Welsh- 
poolf Newtown, and Lkmidloei, are all situated in the upper part of the 
valley of the Severn, and possess considerable woollen manufactures. The 
greater part of the Welsh flannel is made at Newtown, but Wekhpeol is 
the chi^ mart for the woollen produce of ibe district. 

Cardigan (on the river Tdfy, 3 miles above its mouth,) and Aber- 
ystwith (at the mouth of the Rheidiol, further to the northward,) both 
possess some coasting trade : the latter has also extensive fisheries, and is 
frequented as a watering-place. — Pretteign (Radnorshire), on the river 
Lugg, an afiluent of the Wye, and immediately wSiweat to the En^b 
border, has some trade in the a£pimltural prodnce of the neighbouring 
district. — Brecon, or Brecknock (ia the county oi that name), on the 
north bank of the river Usk, is also an extensive market for agricultural 
produce, and has some manufacture of flannels and coarse woollen cloth. 

Merthyr-Tydvil, the most considerable place in Wales, is situated at 
the north-east extremity of Glamorganshire, in the upper part of the 
valley of the Taff. The greater part of its population are engaged in 
mining and snvelting,. and the town owes its prosperity entirely to the 
mineral wealth of the adjacent district : in its immediate neighbourhood 
are some of the largest iron-works in the kingdom. Merthyr is a straggling 
and irregularly-built place, great aumbers of the houses being scattered 
about the valley and the sides of the adjacent hills. — Cardiff, at the mouth 
^f the Taff, is the port of Merthyr^ with which town it is connected both 
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by canal and railway ; its trade in the export both of mineral and agri- 
cultural produce is considerable. In the castle of this town (part jof 
which is now in ruins), Robert Duke of Normandyi the eldest son of the 
Conqueror, was a prisoner for twenty-eight years. — Handaff^ which con- 
tains an ancient cathedral, is only a village, situated about 2 miles above 
Cardiff, on the opposite side of the river. 

Swamea, At the month of the river Tawe (on its west bank), is the chief 
place for the smelting of copper ores, which are brought for that purpose 
from the neighbouring shores of Cornwall, as well as from the most distant 
parts of the globe. It has also brass-works and extensive potteries, 
besides considerable collieries, the produce of which is largely shipped. 
In the neighbourhood of the town are numerous tram-roads and railways, 
constructed in order to fadlitate its communication with the various 
mineral works, and the completion of the South Wales Railway will place 
it in immediate railway connection with the metropolis. Owing to the 
beauty of its situation and the mildness of its climate (Art. 45), Swansea 
has become a favourite and much -frequented bathii^g-place. — Neath 
(7 miles n. e. of Swansea), on a river oi the same name, has copper, iron, 
and tin works in its neighbourhood, and carries on considerable trade. — 
Aberafon (4 miles south of Neath), at the mouth of the little river Afon 
or Avon, has also important tin and copper nunes. The rivers Tawe, 
Neath, and Avon, all flow into Swansea Bay. 

Caermarthen, on the banks of the river Towy (20 miles above its 
mouth), possesses great coasting toide, exporting principally agricultural 
produce and importing various luiicles for the supply of other piarts of the 
county. — Llauelly, 17 miles 8.B. of Caermarthen (on the north side of a 
broad estuary formed at the month of the river Llwchwr, or Loughor, and 
called Burry River), is within the limits of the coal district, and has 
extensive copper and iron works, the produce of which it exports, as well 
as great quantities of coal for the use of steam-vessels. — LUmdeilo (13 miles 
N. E. of Caermarthen) and Llandovery (14 miles further to the n»e.) are 
small inland towns, both seated on the banks of the Towy. 

Pembroke^ situated on a navigable creek upon the south side of Milford 
Haven, has a government dock-yard in its immediate neighbourhood. It 
is a town of great antiquity, and possesses the ruins of a magnificent 
castle built in Uie time of William Rufus. — Milford, on the north side of 
the Haven, is a place of great resort for shipping, and has regular com- 
mnnication with the opposite coast of Ireland: it possesses also some 
American and Baltic trade. — Haverford JVesi, on the little river Cleddy, 
whkh falls into the western of the two creeks into which the upper 
portion of Milford Haven divides, has great local trade, and is a mart for 
the agricultural produce of the county. The river is navigable at spring 
tides for vessels of 100 tons burden. — St. David's* 16 miles to the n. w., 
is situated at the north-western extremity of St. Bride's Bay; it contains 
a cathedral, and ranks as an episcopal city, but is now little more than a 
village. On the coasts both of Pembroke and Caermarthen are several 
small fishing towns, some of which are frequented as summer watering- 
places. 
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(63.) The principal tea-ports of England and Wales are ennnierated in 
the following list, beginning at the northern extremity of the country, and 
proceeding in order round the island : 

On the east coast, between the borders of Scotland and the mouth of 
the Humber, are — Berwick (at mouth of riyer Tweed), Newcastle (on 
the river Tyne), Shields and Tyjiemouth (mouth of ditto), Sunderland 
(mouth of river Wear), Stockton (on the river Tees), Middleshoro/ugh and 
Port Clarence (mouth of ditto), Whitby (mouth of river Esk), Scarborough 
(north of Filey Point), Bridlington (south of Flamborough Head), HuU 
(on river Humber), and Goole (at junction of river Don with Yorkshire 
Ouse). 

Between the Humber and the estuary of the Thames are — Grhnshy 
(south side of entrance to Humber), Boston (on river W^itham), Lynn 
(mouth of river Ouse), Yamwuth (mouth of river Tare), Lowestoft (east- 
ernmost point of England), Ipswich (on river Orwell), Harwich (mouth 
of river Stour), Colchester (on river Colne), and London (on river 
Thames). 

Between the mouth of the Thames and the South Foreland of Kent are 
— Rochester (on river Medway), Sheemess (Isle of Sheppy) t Faversham 
(south side of estuary of Thames, near Isle of Sheppy), Whitstable (north 
coast of Kent), Margate (north side of Isle of Thanet), Ramsgate (east 
coast of ditto), and Deal (near South Foreland.) 

On the south coast, — Lover (nearest point to opposite coast of France), 
Folkestone f Rye (mouth of river Rother), Hastings^ Brighton^ Shoreham 
(mouth of river Adur), Portsmouth (opposite Isle of Wight), Southampton 
(at head of Southampton Water), Cowes (north coast of Isle of Wight), 
PoolCt Weymouth (mouth of river Wey), Exeter (on river Exe), Dartmouth 
(river Dart), Plymouth^ Fowey (month of river Fowey, Cornwall), Falmouth 
(river Fal), and Penzance (west side of Mount's Bay). 

On the west coast, between the Land's End and the mouth of the 
Severn, are — St. Ives ^^west coast of Cornwall), Padstow (mouth of river 
Alan, Cornwall), Bide/ord (mouth of river Torridge), Barnstaple (on river 
Tawe), H/racombe (entrance of Bristol Channel), Bridgewater (oa the 
river Parret), Bristol (river Avon), and Gloucester (river Severn). 

Between the mouth of the Severn and the estuary of the Mersey, are — 
Chepstow (mouth of river Wye), Newport (mouth of river Usk), Cardiff 
(mouth of river Taff), Swansea (Swansea Bay), Mifford (Milford Haven), 
Cardigan (on river Teify), Aberystwith (on river Rheidiol), Holyhead (on 
Holy Island, near Isle of Anglesey), Beaumaris (on Menai Strait), Chester 
(on river Dee), and Birkenhead (west side of river Mersey). 

Between the mouth of the Mersey and the head of the Solway Birth 
are — Liverpool (east side of Mersey), Fleetwood (mouth of river Wyre), 
Lancaster (on river Lune), Ulverston (on Morecambe Bay), Whitehaven 
(near St. Bees Head), Workington (mouth of river Derwent), Maryport 
(mouth of river Ellen), and Carlisle (on the river Eden). 
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(64.) The cities of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Winchester, Lin- 
coln, Carlisle, Rochester, Bath and Wells (united), Gloucester and Bristol 
(united), Exeter, Ripon, Salisbury, Peterborough, Worcester, Chichester, 
Lichfield, Ely, Oxford, Manchester, Hereford, Chester, and Norwich — in 
England; and Bangor, St. David's, St. Asaph, and Llandaff — in Wales, 
are cathedral cities. Canterbury and York are the seats of the two arch- 
bishoprics, and each of the remainder is the seat of a bishop's see. 



(65). The Isle of Man contains a population of 48,000, a large propor- 
lion of whom are engaged either in the mines, or in the herring-fishery, 
which is extensively carried on round its shores. Of its agricultural 
produce, about half consists of oats, — the remainder of wheat and barley, 
in equal portions. The climate is mild (the mean temperature of summer 
being 77**, of winter 26°, and of the year 49°), and the quantity of rain 
considerable. Grazing is carried on upon the hills ; the horses or ponies, 
the oxen, and sheep, are all small and hardy. The wool of the latter is 
worked into stockings. 

The island is divided into six sheadings, which comprise 17 parishes. 
It is the seat of an episcopal see, called the bishopric of Sodor and 
Man. 

The towns contained in the Isle of Man, are Douglas, Castletown, Peel, 
and Ramsey, of which the largest is Douglas, situated on the east coast, 
and containing 8600 inhabitants. Castletown, bowever, is considered the 
capital of the island. 



(66.) The Channel Islands, situated in the southern part of the English 
Channel, consist of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, Serk, and some smaller 
islets : though more nearly adjacent to the shores of France, they are a 
dependency of Great Britain. Their size and population are as foUow : 

Area in Population 
square miles. (in 1841.) 

Jersey 62 47,500 

Guernsey 23 26,700 

Aldemey 5 1000 

Serk (with Herm) . .' 3 800 

Total .... 93 76,000 

Jersey is mostly hilly, and well-wateied. Goamsey is level in the north, 
but hilly in its southern part ; it is also well-watered, but less generally 
fertfle than Jersey. Aldemey has high cliffs in its south-western part, 
whence it slopes gradually tovrards the north-east. 

These islands consist almost entirely of granitic rocks, and sienite is 
largtiy quarried in Jersey and exported as granite. In the eastern part r' 
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the saxde island, schistose and slaty rocks occur. Gaernsey has no metals: 
iron and manganese exist in Jersey, font are not worked. The climate is 
mild, bat moist, owing to frequent rains and the prevalence of sea fogs. 

The agricultural produce, both of Jersey and Guernsey, is considerable, 
and consists chiefly of fruits and vegetables : apples are largely grown, 
and great quantities of cider are made. Potatoes are raised in large quan- 
tities. Both Jersey and Aldemey are celebrated for a small kind of cow 
(called the Aldemey cow), and Jersey eiports a considerable quantity of 
butter and other dairy produce. 

The fisheries of Jersey are valuable, and embrace the lobster, oyster, and 
cod, all of which are largely exported. 

The Channel Islands have no manufactures of importance, but the 
making of boots and shoes is carried on to some extent in Jersey, and in 
Guernsey the making of cements, bricks, cordage, paper, and soap, is pur- 
sued on a small scale. Ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent 
in Jersey. 

The trade of both the larger islands is considersble ; it consists in the 
export of agricultural produce (apples, cider, pears, potatoes, &c.), build- 
ing-stone, and the produce of the fisheries *, — and the import of manufac- 
tured goods and coals, from England, — ^wine and brandy from France,— 
sugar and coffee from Brazil, timber from Sweden and Norway, with 
hemp, tallow, wheat and barley, from Russia and the other countries 
adjacent to the Baltic. Many of these, however, are again exported, as 
the peculiar privilege which these islands enjoy, in the almost total 
exemption from taxation, gives encouragement to this kind of traffic. 

The inhabitants of the Channel Islands are a mixed race, and speak a 
corrupt dialect, composed both of the French and English tongues. French 
is the language of the upper classes, and is used in the churches and 
courts of law; but the English is now becoming more generally pre- 
valent. 

The capital of Jersey is SL HeUer^ a small town situated on the south 
side of the island (population 10,000). 

The chief town of Guemsty is SL Pierre, on the east coast, with 
11,000 inhabitants. 

Aldemey is a dependency of Guernsey : it has no good harbour. The 
channel between Aldemey and Cape la Hague, on the coast of France, is 
called the Race of Aldemey, and is rendered dangerous by the strength and 
rapidity of its tides. The established religion in the Channel Islands is 
that of the English church, and they are included within the see of Win- 
chester. 



SECTION II. 

SCOTLAND. 

(67.) Extent and boundaries. — Scotland constitutes the 
northern portion of the island of Great Britain. It is bounded 
on the north and west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
England and part of the Irish Sea, and on the east by the 
North Sea. 

The most northern point of the mainland of Scotland is Dunnet Head 
(lat. bS'* 41'), and the most southern, the Mull of Galloway (in lat. 54''38'). 
A line drawn between these two points measures 288 miles. 

The most eastern point is the headland called Buchan Ness (long. 1° 
46' w.), — the most western, Ardnamurchan Point (long. &* 13' w.). 

The breadth of the country varies greatly, and is in some places much 
diminished by the firths and narrow salt-water inlets, or lochs, which 
penetrate into the body of the land. Between the opposite shores of 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde (nearly under the line of the 56th parallel), 
the land is less than 40 miles across from sea to sea. Thence northward 
to the parallel of the Moray Firth, the breadth varies between 100 and 
150 miles, but in the most northern portion of the country is again 
diminished to from 40 to 50 miles. 

A correct idea of the shape of Scotland will be obtained by drawing 
straight lines between some of the principal points of its coast, in the 
following manner : 

Miles. 
A line drawn from the mouth of the river Tweed to St Abbs Head 

(lat. 55"* 55^ long. 2f* 8' w.) measures 12 

From St. Abbs Head to North Ferry Point, Fifeshire, at the narrowest 

part of the Firth of Forth (kt. 56"* 1', long. 3* 23') . . 49 
From North Ferry Point to Fife Ness (lat. 56** 17', long. 2** 35^ . . 37 
From Fife Ness to Button Ness (lat. 56'' 28^ long. 2° 44^ ... 14 
From Button Ness to Buchan Ness (lat. 57'' 28', long. I'* 46') . . 79 
From Buchan Ness to Kinnairds Head (lat. 57'' 42', long. 2*^ . . 1ft 
From Kinnairds Head to the entrance of Cromarty Firth, between 

the headlands called the Suters of Cromarty (lat. 57^* 41', 

long. 4**) 73 

From Cromarty Firth to Duncansby Head (lat. 58^ 38', long. 3** 1') 75 
From Duncansby Head to Cape Wrath (lat. 58° 38', long. 5**) . . 72 
From Cape Wrath to Ardnamuroban Point (bit. 56*" 45', long. &" 13') 138 
From Ardnamurchan point to a point of land on the south side of 

the entrance to Loch Etlve, Argyleshire (lat. 56° 28', long. 

5«*28' 35 

From the last point to the Mull of Cantire (lat. 55** 17', long. 5° 460 ^0 
From the Mull of Cantiro to Cloch Point, at the entrance of the 

Clyde (Ut. 55** 58', long. 4° 52') 57 

From Cloch Point to Ayr Head, near the mouth of the river Ayr 

Qat. 55* 26', long. 4° 430 ... 38 
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Mnesi 

From Ayr Head to CorsUl Point (lat. SS** 1', long. 5° 90 . • - • 35 

From Corsill Point to the MuU of Galloway (lat. 54** 38', long. 4' 52^ 28 
From the Mail of Galloway to the head of the Solway Yiith. (lat. 

54° 59Mong. 3° 3') 76 

From the head of the Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tweed . . 69 

The area of Scotland, exclusive of the numei'oos islanda which belong 
to it, ia 26,014 square miles. The total length of the above lines (ex- 
clusive of the last, which passes wholly over the land) is 916 miles; but 
the numerous indentations upon the shores of Scotland, especially upon 
the western side of the country, cause the linear extent of the coasts to be 
really much greater. Including all the salt-water inlets and estuaries, the 
entire length of the coast -line of Scotland is probably not less than 
2500 miles, a greater length than that of the English coast, and bearing 
a much larger proportion to the area of the munland than is the case in 
the southern part of the island. 

(68.) Capes. — On the east coast — St. Abbs Head (county 
of Berwick), 286 ft. high— Fife Ness (Fifeshire)— Button, or 
Buddon, Ness (Forfar) — Girdle Ness (Kincardine) — Buchan 
Ness (Aberdeen), 130 ft.— Kinnairds Head, {ibid)— Taxhet 
Ness (Ross-shire), 175 ft. — and Dancansby Head ((Caithness), 
the north-eastern extremity of the country. 

On the north side is Dunnet Head (Caithness), 346 ft., the 
most northern point of the land. 

On the west coast, the principal are C. Wrath (Sutherland), 
600 ft., the N. w. extremity of Scotland, — Ardnamurchan 
Point (Argyle) — Mull of Cantire (at the south extremity of the 
peninsula of that name, Argyleshire) — Corsill Point (at the 
entrance of Loch Ryan, Wigtonshire) — Mull of Galloway 
(ibid), 325 ft. — and Burrow Head {ibitf), the south extremity 
of the peninsula between Glenluce and Wigton Bays. 

(69.) Coastt. — The most northern part of the coast of Scotland, be- 
tween Dunnet Head and Cape Wrath, is formed by high cliffs, which also 
extend along great part of its western shores. To the south of Lake 
Linnhe, however, round the peninsula of Cantire and the Firth of Clyde, 
the shores are generally low, and also between the Mull of Galloway and 
the head of the Solway Urth. 

On the eastern side, the coast from Tarbet Ness, round the Murray 
Firth, to the high promontory of Buchan Ness, and thence southward to 
the mouth of the Dee, is generally low and sandy, excepting in some por- 
tions of small extent In a part of this tract which extends on both sides 
of the river Findhom are loose and shifting sands, which, combined with 
the action of the tide, have caused considerable changes in the line of 
coast. South of the river Dee, cliffs line a great part of the coast as far 
as the town of Arbroath (lat. 56** SS^). Thence round the Firtb of Tay, 

°! peninsula of Fife, and the Firth of Forth, the coast is generally flat, 
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though the hills in some places approach very near the shore. A few 
miles before reaching St. Abbs Head, however, the coast again becomes 
high and rocky, and continues so thence to the mouth of the Tweed. 

EstuarieSf Lochs, 8fc. ^-Thc east coast of Scotland, though less 
indented than the western, has some extensive inlets, or firths. These 
are, the Firth of Forth, the Firth of Tay, the Moray or Murray Firth (the 
upper part of which divides into Loch Beauley and the Firth of Cromarty), 
and Dornoch Firth. 

On the north coast the principal indentations are Dnnnet Bay, the Kyle 
of Tongue, and Loch Eribol, — the two latter of which are narrow inlets 
resembling the lochs of the western side of the country. 

On the west coast the principal inlets (proceeding from north to south) 
are, the Kyle of Assynt, Loch Broom, Loch Ewe, Loch Torridon," Loch 
Carron, Loch Alsh, Loch Houm, Loch Nevish, Loch Sunart, Loch Linnhe, 
Loch Levin, Loch Etive, Loch Fyne, the Firth of Clyde, Loch Long, Loch 
Ryan, Glenlace Bay, Wigton Bay, and the Solway Firth, which forms part 
of the division between Scotland and England. Excepting the three last 
mentioned, with the Firth of Clyde and the Solway Firth, all the above 
are narrow inlets, which penetrate into the heart of the mountain region, 
like the fiords on the western coast of the Scandinavian peninsula. The 
narrow shores of these lochs afford shelter to men and cattle against the 
fury of the Atlantic storms, and so render this portion of the coast capable 
of habitation. 

The long and narrow peninsula of Cantire, nowhere more than eight 
miles across, is also a peculiar feature of the western coast. At one point 
it is contracted to little more than a mile in breadth. 

The arm of the sea between the northern extremity of Scot- 
land and the group of the Orkney Islands is called the Pent^ 
land Firth, which is distinguished by the extraordinary strength 
and rapidity of its tides and currents. Between the large island 
of Skye and the mainland is the Sound of Sleat, The channel 
which divides the island of Mull from the opposite coast is 
called the Sound of Mull, and that which separates the Island 
of Jura, the Sound of Jura. Between the islands of Jura and 
Islay is the Sound of Islay. The narrow passage round the 
north and north-west sides of the island of Bute is called the 
Kyles of Bute. 

Between the main group of the Hebrides and the western 
coast is the hroad channel of the Minsh, the southern portion 
of which, narrowed by the island of Skye, is distinguished as 
the Little Minsh. 

The seas around the shores of Scotland are generally deeper than those 
which lie off the'English coasts. In the parallel of the Firth of Forth, the 
central part of the North Sea has a mean depth of 240 feet, — off Tarbet 
Ness, about 300 feet, — and off the Shetlands, above 500 feet. Nearer in- 
land, off the entrance to the Firth of Forth, the mean depth of the sea is 
about 170 feet, — off the Firth of Tay, about 90 feet; thence further 
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northward to the parallel of Aberdeen, it preserves a mean depth of from 
200 to 260 feet at a distance of about 10 miles fit>m land. At the entrance 
of the Moray Firth (to the south-east of Tarbet Ness) the mean depth of 
the channel is fit>m 120 to 150 feet. 

On the Atlantic side the sea is generally deep near the shores, and 
attains a depth of 600 feet (100 fathoms) at a distance of from 90 to 120 
miles from the mainland. It then sinks suddenly to upwards of 200 
fathoms. 

(70.) Scotland is divided into thirty- three counties, the 
names of which are as follow (beginning with those adjacent 
to England, and proceeding northward) : 

Berwick. 

Haddington. 

Edinburgh. 

Linlithgow. 

Roxburgh. 

Selkirk. 

Peebles. 

Dumfries. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Wigton. 

Ayr. 

(71.) Natural features of surface, — Scotland is in general 
a moantainoas country. The ancient and native division of its 
surface is into the Highlands and the Lowlands, The highlands 
occupy the northern and western portions of the country,— 
the lowlands the southern and eastern parts. But for the 
purpose of geographical description, it will be heat to regard 
it as divided into three parts, which we may distinguish as 
northern, middle, and southern, Scotland. 

Northern Scotland is naturally divided from the rest of the 
island by a long narrow valley, or glen (Glenmore), which 
extends from the Murray Firth to Loch Linn he, in the 
direction of n.b. and s. w. Through this valley the Cale- 
donian Canal has heen formed. The division between Middle 
and Southern Scotland consists of a plain which stretches 
across the island between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
which is only at a trifling elevation above the sea. 

Northern and Middle Scotland belong chiefly to the high- 
lands, but portions of lowland extend along the Eastern coasts, 
between the termination of the high mountain tracts and the 
sea. Southern Scotland is entirely comprised within the 
region of the lowlands, though it contains elevated masses of 
considerable extent. 
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(72.) Southern Scotland.-^The highest part of the Plain of Clyde and 
Forth is 222 feet above the sea-level. The country which extends thence 
to the borders of England belongs naturally to the same physical region 
as the northern portion of that country. It consists chiefly of upland 
plains, upon which elevated masses of land rise in many places into hills 
of considerable height. The valleys of the rivers form depressions in the 
generally high and undulating surface of the region, and their sides 
present the appearance of sloping hills, usually of rounded form, and 
wanting the rugged features of mountain scenery which distinguish the 
more northern portions oi the country. Isolated summits and hill-masses 
occur, but not continuous ranges of any extent. 

The principal mass of the high lands of southern Scotland lies in an 
east and west direction, and forms in its eastern portion the dividing 
chain of the Cheviot Hills (Art. 14). This elevated land separates the 
valleys of the Tweed and the Clyde from the Nith and other rivers of the 
Solway Firth. Its greatest elevation is attained towards the central 
portioiix of the whole region, in the tract of the Lowther Hills, near the 
junction of the counties of Lanark, Dumfries, and Peebles, and around 
the upper valleys of the Clyde and the Tweed. The summit of Broad 
Law, to the east of upper Tweedale, and about 12 miles south-west of the 
town of Peebles, is 2741 feet above the sea, and appears to be the highest 
elevation in this part of Scotland. 

The high lands here, and around upper Clydesdale, spread out for many 
miles north and south, and consist of barren, bleak, and rounded masses, 
vi'hich present to appearance a confused heap of rugged mountain tops. 
Several high summits occur along the principal line of watershed, at the 
head of the tributary valleys (or dales) which belong to the Tweed basin. 
Hart Fell, at the head of Tweedale, is 2635 feet above the sea. Ettrick 
Pen, further to the eastward, 2258 feet. Queensbury* Hill, near the 
source of the Clyde, is 2259 feet, and the highest of the Tintoe Hills 
(further to the northward, in the angle between the Clyde and its 
tributary the Douglas), 2306 feet. The village of Leadhills, near the 
borders of Lanark and Dumfries, and on the west side of upper Clydesdale,* 
is 1280 feet, above the sea, and is said to be the highest inhabited place in 
Great Britain. On the east side of the narrower portion of the Firth of 
Clyde (in the north-west part of Ayrshire and the a4jacent part of 
Renfrew) is a detached range of heights, the principal summit of which 
is the Mistie Law, 1240 feet above the sea. 

To the west and south-west of the Hne of watershed above described, is 
an extensive elevated region, of irregular surface, which reaches nearly to 
the shores of the Irish Sea and the North Channel, and in which no 
continuous mountain ridge can be traced, though numerous high masses 
occur. Among the latter are Black Larg (at the point of junction of the 
three counties of Ayr, Dumfries, and Kirkcudbright), 1950 feet ; Cairns- 
moor (south-west of the preceding, and to the east of Loch Doon), 2597 
feet; and Larg Fell (in the south-west part of Kirkcudbright), 1758 feet 
Criffell, on the west side of the mouth of the Nith, an isolated mass, of 
rounded form, is 1830 feet high. 

The high, ground which divides the upper valleys of the Clyde and 
Tweed is connected with the range of the Pentland Hills, which extends 
from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh in a general south-west direction 
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The highest of the Pentland Hills is 1860 feet above the sea: Arthur's 
Seat, an eminence adjacent to Edinburgh (on the south-east side of the 
city), is 822 feet, and the rock upon wMch Edinburgh Castle is built 
434 feet, above the sea. 

From the southern part of the Pentland HillSi a range of high land 
runs eastward to the coast at St. Abbs Head, and separates the basin 
of the middle and lower Tweed from the valley of the Tyne (of Had- 
dington). The western portion of this range is called the Muirfoot 
Hills, — the eastern and wider portion, the Lammermuir Hills. The 
highest of the Muirfoot Hills is 2193 feet; — ^in the Lammermuir, Spartle- 
down Hill, the highest summit, is 1700 feet, and several others are of 
nearly equal elevation. The highest parts of the Lammermuir are chiefly 
moss or moor land, but in the glens and lower tracts between the hilk is 
much valuable land, which is under regular cultivation. 

The principal plains in this portion of Scotland are the lower portion 
of the Clyde Valley (Clydesdale), — the plain of Ayrshire, which forms a 
kind of amphitheatre enclosed by hills on three sides, — ihB narrow plain 
along the shores of the Solway Firth, — ^the lower part of the valley of the 
Tweed, which is of limited extent, owing to the near approach of the high 
grounds on either side, — and the valley of the small river Tyne (of Had- 
dington). The high pastoral valleys which penetrate into the moantam 
region are generally known by the name of daletf as Tweedale, Teviot- 
dale, and Lauderdale, belonging to the basin of the Tweed, — ^and Liddles- 
dale, Eskdale, Annandale, and Nithsdale, sloping towards the shores of 
the Solway Firth. 

(73.) Middle Scotland extends from the Plain of the Clyde 
and Forth to the narrow valley of Glenmore. More tlian 
three-fourths' of this tract of country is occupied by a high 
mountain region, a large portion of which is at an elevation of 
upwards of 1000 feet above the sea. Upon this elevated base 
«ise the highest mountains in the British Islands. 

A succession of high mountain-masses stretches across the island in an 
east and west direction, from the shores of the North Sea to the soathem 
extremity of Glenmore : this forms the chain of the Gran^nan Mouniahu^ 
the eastern extremity of which coincides with the line of the 57 th parallel 
of latitude. The Grampian Mountains measure nearly 100 miles in length, 
from east to west, and their higher summits have an average elevation of 
from 2000 to 3000 feet above the sea. At the western extremity of the 
chain, near the shores of Loch Linnhe, is Ben Nevis, a huge mass, 4374 
feet in height, and until lately considered as the culminating point of the 
system. But in a range which branches off to the northward of the^|»in- 
cipal chain, under the meridian of 3** W w., the group of the Cairngorm 
Mountains (on the north side of the valley of the Dee) appears from recent 
measurements to contain the highest land in Great Britain. The summit 
of Ben Mac Dhui, in this group, is 4390 feet, and that of Cairngorm 
4095 feet, above the sea.* . 



*Tie Grampians do not rise to the proper height of perpetual conge- 
vhich in their latitude would be about 150 above the elevation of 
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On the north side of the Grampians a high and mountainous tract ex- 
tends nearly to the shores of the North Sea and the Moray Firth, — 
diminishing, however, in elevation as it approaches the coast, near which 
the valleys of the rivers (or straths) widen out into plains of limited 
extent. The high ground which extends immediately to the north of the 
Cairngorm group, along the eastern side of Strath Spey, is distinguished 
as the Braes of Abernethy, a large portion of which is covered vrith 
magnificent pine forests. On the west side of the Spey is a continuous 
range (not, however, connected with the central chain) called the Monadh 
Leadh Mountains, the higher portions of which are about 2000 feet above 
the sea. 

From Ben Nevis, a succession of high mountain-masses extend south- 
ward to the shores of the Firth of Clyde : these are sometimes distin- 
guished as the Southern Grampians. They do not form any continuous 
range, but contain huge masses of great extent and considerable height. 
Amongst them is Ben Cruachan (near the northern extremity of Loch 
Awe), which is 20 miles in circumference and 3390 feet in elevation. 
High mountains line the western side of Loch Long, and extend through 
the peninsula between that lake and Loch Fyne, down to the shores of 
the narrow channel which separates the island of Bute from the mainland. 
The country to the east of this southward extension of the Grampians, 
and to the south of the principal chain, contains numerous high summits, 
— among which are Ben Lomond (on the east side of the lake of that 
name), 3191 feet, — Ben More (on the south of Loch Dochart, in the south, 
west extremity of Perthshire), 3818 feet, — Ben Lawers (on the west side 
of Loch Tay), 3945 feet, — and SchehaUion (north-east of the latter-named 
mountain), 3514 feet, above the sea. 

A considerable portion of the mountain region above described, and 
lying chiefly towards its western boundary, is occupied by the Moor of 
Rannoch — a high plain which stretches to the north-eastward of Ben 
Cruachan, and which is elevated about 1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This tract extends over nearly 400 square miles of country, which is 
a complete desert : its surface forms an open and nearly level plain, covered 
by an immense bog, which produces no vegetation of any kind, except on 
the immediate banks of Loch Lydoch, round which are a few fir-trees. 
To the north of this desolate region is a tract of equally sterile character, 
lying between Ben Nevis and the shores of Loch Ericht, and which ex- 
l^biU nothing but bare rocks, interspersed vrith numerous bogs. 

The mountain region which lies to the south and south-east of the 
Grampians does not reach the shores of the North Sea, but terminates 

their highest summits). But in the dark recesses of the Cairngorm 
group the snow sometimes remains all the year round, and the snrface of 
Loch Avon — a smsU lake situated in the heart of this high and desolate 
region, at an elevation of 1750 feet, and overhung by the precipitous sides 
of the mountains — has no sunshine for several of the winter months. It 
is a clear and beautiful sheet of water, on the banks of which, hovrever> 
no shrub, or living creature of any kind, is seen,— except when its soMtoda 
is disturbed by the occasional visit of a straggling red deer from the neigh« 
bomring pine forests, or by the presence among its almost inaccessible cM^ 
of the eagle or the ptannigan. 
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on the east in a long and narrow plain, which extends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Stonehaven (on the coast of Kincardineshire), in a south-west 
direction, to the banks of the River Forth, above Stirling. This plain is 
called Sirathmoret and is the most continuous extent of level and cul- 
tivable land in Scotland. Its total length from north-east to south-west 
is about 80 miles: its breadth varies from 16 miles in its widest part to 
less than a mile at its northern extremity. Throughout its whole length 
there is scarcely a hill or any eminence to obstruct the view. The greater 
portion of this plain is under cultivation, and produces rich crops of barley 
and other grain, together with potatoes. The plain of Strathmore forms 
the eikstem termination of the Highlands. 

Two ranges of hills intervene between Strathmore and the shores 
of the North Sea,— the Sidlaw Hills, to the north of the Furth of Tay, — 
and the Ochill Hills, between the Firths of Tay and Forth. 

The Sidlaw HiUs commence in the neighbourhood of Perth, and extend 
thence in a north-east direction ; their highest elevations are about 1400 
feet above the sea. They terminate by a rapid declivity on the side of 
Strathmore, but descend by a succession of terraces towards the shores of 
the North Sea. On the south of the Sidlaw Hills, along the shores of the 
Firth of Tay, is a plain of 2 or 3 miles in breadth, called the Carse of 
Gowrie — one of the most fertile and beautiful tracts in Scotland. Abund- 
ant crops of every kind of grain are raised here, and its orchards produce 
great quantities of the finest fruit. 

The Ockill Hills, with their offsets and outlying branches, occapy the 
greater part of the peninsula of Fife, and exhibit some masses of con- 
siderable elevation. Ben Clach (5 miles north by east of Alloa) is 2359 
feet above the sea, and the highest of the Lomond Hills, to the north-east 
ef Loch Leven, 1280 feet. The hills in general leave a narrow belt of 
lowland round the shores of the peninsula, though in some cases they 
advance close to the coast. Largo Law, a hill on the north side of the 
Firth of Forth, is 952 feet in height. 

The level region of Strathmore is divided from the plain between the 
Clyde and Forth by a low range of heights called the Campsie Fetts, 
which extend from the neighbourhood of Stirling, on the Forth, to the 
banks of the Clyde, at Dumbarton. Their highest elevations are about 
1500 feet above the sea ; the rock on which Dumbarton Castle is built is 
560 feet high. 

(74.) Northern Scotland, — ^The narrow valley of Glenmore,* 
which divides the regions of northern and middle Scotland, is the 
most marked and singular feature in the physical conformation 
of the island. Its entire length, from Fort George, at the 
head of the Moray Firth, on the north-east, to the Sound of 
Mull on the south-west, is about 100 miles. The north-eastern 
extremity of the glen is occupied hy the waters of the Murray 
Firth; its south-western extremity by Loch Ldnnhe, and its 
northward prolongation. Loch Eil. In its middle portion are 



* Properly Olm-more-nan'Jlbin, the great glen of Albin, or Albion. 
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■ three long and narrow lakes. Loch Ness, Loch OicK, and Loch 

- Lochie : the largest of these is Loch Ness, which discharges 
itself by the River Ness into the Moray Firth. The waters of 
Loch Oich flow into Loch Ness by the River Oich, and 
Loch Lochie is discharged into Loch Linnhe. by the small 

u. River Lochie, so that with the exception of aboat a mile and a 

- half of ground intervening between Lochs Oich and Lochie, the 
. northern portion of Scotland is naturally insulated from the rest 

- of the island. The formation of the Caledonian Canal has 
connected all these lakes by navigable channels, and completed 

^ the water communication between the seas on the opposite 
. shores of this portion of Britain. 

The mountions on either side of Glenmore rise with a steep and rugged 
'' ascent to a considerable height, averaging upwards of 1000 feet in the 
^ neighbourhood of Loch Ness. On the western shores of this lake is the 
^ high mountain of Mealfourvonny, 2730 feet above the sea. 

The portion of Scotland which lies to the west and north-west of Glen- 
* more consists chiefly of an elevated table-land, which in its central part 
'' is about 1000 feet above the sea-level, and in some portions probably not 
'*' less than 1500 feet. Ben Wyvis, to the west of Cromarty Firth, rises to 
the height of 3720 feet ; the mountain called Ben Attow (on the borders 
^ of Ross and Inverness, to the eastward of Loch Alsh) is about 4000 
S' feet high. Many other summits in this portion of Scotland are between 
•' 2000 and 3000 feet in elevation. The highest mountain-masses lie in 
: general nearer the western than the eastern coasts, and terminate abruptly 
I' on the shores of the Atlantic. 

f This mountainous tract, (which may be appropriately ^s^guished as tiie 
^ Northern Highlands,) although it does not attain the great elevation* of 
the Grampians, yet exhibits in some parts a character <rf greater wildness 
I and rocky desolation than any other part of Scotland. Nearly the whole 
; region is, in fact, a naked and barren mountain wilderness, akemating 
'' between high mountaina and tracts of open moorland, covered with heath 
I and bog. 

The level districts of Northern Scotland probably do not occupy more 
than a twentieth part of its entire surface. They extend, at intervals, 
along the eastern coast, from the shores of Loch Beauley and the Moray 
firth to the northern extremity of the island, in the neighbourhood of the 
two capes of Duncansby and Dunnet Head, and fiorm two principal plauw, 
—those of Cromarty and Caithness) the latter of which is of the larger 
extent. The Plain q^ Cromarty extends along both sides of the firth of 
that name, and thenee aerosa to the Fizth of I>omoeh : it contains some 
fertile and weU-cultivated tracts. 

The Plain of Caithneu comprehends about four-fifths of the county of 
that name, embracing however some moorland tracts elevated from 200 to 
300 feet above the sea, and which afford good pasturage. Agriculture is 
confined to the lefd tracta along the water-courses and the slopes of fb'^ 
higher phdns. 

(75.) Islands. — ^The i^nds of Scotland form four gro 

F 
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or archip^lagoB — the islands in the Firth of Clyde^ the He- 
brides, the Orkney Islands, and the Shetland Islands. The 
northernmost of these groups, the Shetland Islands, extends 
to the parallel of 60° 49^, and forms the most oatlyin^ portion 
of the British Archipelago in that direction : — ^the island of St. 
Kilda, the roost western of the Hebrides, is under the meri- 
dian of 8° 37' w. 

It has been estimated that the Shetland Islands occupy an 
area of 880 square miles, the Orkneys 440, the Hebrides 2585, 
and the islands in the Firth of Clyde 165 square miles, makinsp 
a total of 4070 square miles. This, added to the extent of the 
mainland (Art. 67), gives 30,084, — or, in round numbers, 
about 30,000, — square miles, as the entire area of Scotland. 

(76.) Itkmdt im the FMh of Clyde, — These consist of the large islaods 
of Bote and Arran, the small islets of Great and Little Cumbray, and the 
rock of Ailsa. Amm measures 20 miles in length by 11 in breadtL It 
consists of a mass of heathy mountains surrounded by a narrow bdt of 
lowland: the mountains are highest towards the north, where Goat FeQ, 
the loftiest summit, rises to 2865 feet. Only a small portion of the land 
is cnltiTsble, and is not generally fertile. 

Bute measures 16 miles in length by five in breadth. Its northera 
extremity is bleak and rugged, but the central and southern portions con. 
sist of undulating ground, fit either for tillage or pasturage, and affoidiiif 
good crops of barley and oats. 

The islands of Qreat and LUtle Cumbray lie at the entrance of the 
narrower portion of the Firth of Clyde, between the island of Bute and the 
mainland. Their surface is hilly and verdant, but bare. — Aiha Crag, in the 
broad part of the Firth of Clyde, is an insulated hill, about two milei in 
drcumference, and rising in precipitous cliffs to 1098 feet aboTe the so. 
It is the resort of enormous numbm of sea-fowL 

(77.) The Hebridei, or Wettem Itlande ofScotlandj consist of two por- 
tions, — those which lie adjacent to the mainland, as Jura, Islay, Mull, 
Skye, and others, distinguished as the timer Hebridee — and those situated 
to the west of the channel of the Minsh, which form the Outer Hebrida. 

The largest of the Inner Hebrides is Skye, (535 sqaare miles,) which is 
covered with mountains, the highest about 3000 feet in elevation. The 
cliffs on its south-west coast are 750 feet in height. Between the north 
part of Skye and the mainland are the islands of Rona, Raasay, Scalpa, 
and others : off its south-west side are Canna, Rum, £ig, and Mack— all 
mountainous. Further to the south are Coll and Tiree, of less elevation. 
Eleven miles south-west of the last-mentioned island is the Skerryvore, t 
dangerous group of rocks, upon which a lighthouse has recently bees 
erected. 

MuU (301 square miles) is mountainous, and its highest summit, Ben 

More, rises to 3168 feet. Off its south-west coast is the small island of 

lona, or JcohrdeiU, the seat of ancient civilization, and celebrated for iti 

' "-'lesiastical remains ; and, a few mUes further north, the basaltic islet of 

remarkable for its magnificent cavern. 
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Jura (84 sqaare miles) and hlay (308 square miles) are separated by 
the Sound of Islay. In the former island, the Paps of Jura rise to 2470 
feet in height. Islay, though hiHy, is less elevated, and contains a larger 
proportion of cultivated land than any other of the Hebrides. Between 
Islay and Mull are the islands of Cofonmy and Oronsay (together 12 square 
miles), the narrow channel between which is dry at low water, when they 
form one island. 

The Outer Hebrides form a continuous group, of 140 miles in length, so 
close that they are commonly considered as one, and named the Lotig 
JtUmd. The lai^gest consists of two portions, Lewis (557 square miles), 
and Harrit (191 square miles), united by a narrow isthmus. Further 
south are the large islands of North Uist (118 square miles), Benbecula 
(43 square miles), and South Ui»t (127 square miles), besides an immense 
number of smaller islets. On the west side of Lewis the mountains rise to 
2700 feet in height,— in Harris to 2220 feet. Mount Heval, in the isknd 
of North Uist, is 2010 feet, and Hekla, in South Uist, 2940 feet. Harris 
is generally mountainous, but a large portion of Lewis consists of tracts of 
moss and moorland. The most northern point of the Outer Hebrides is 
called the Butt of Lewia ; to the south, they terminate in the group of the 
Barra Islands, the most southward of which forms the rode of Barra 
Head. 

The island of St. KUda, which lies 42 miles to the westward of the Long 
Island, is about 3 miles in length by 2 in breadth, and rises to 1380 feet 
above the sea. Except at the landing-place on its south-west side it is 
fenced round by inaccessible precipices. It is resorted to by immense 
numbers of sea-fowl, upon which the inhabitants are mainly dependent for 
subsistence. Still ftirther to the westward, at a distance of 180 miles 
firom the nearest land, is the little islet of RoekaH, whieh is umnhabited. 

(78.) The Orkney lekmde, divided from the mainland by the Pentland 
Fuih, comprise Pomona (or Mainland), Hoy, North and South Ronaldsha, 
^estra, and many others, amounting altogether to 67 in number, 40 of 
which are uninhabited. The highest elevation, in H<^ Island, is 1590 
feet. 

The Shetland lelande exceed 100 in number, of which between 30 and 
40 are inhabited. The largest. Mainland, is 52 miles in length, and of very 
irregular shape. The next in size are Yell, Unst, Fetlary Whalsay, and 
Bressay. Mouitt Rona, in the north of Mainland, is 1470 feet : the island 
of Foula, to the west of the principal group, 1350 feet. About midway 
between the Orkney and Shetland groups is Fair hUmd, 708 feet high. 

The surface of both the above groups consists in general of dreary and 
heathy wastes, interspersed with rocks, and sometimes varied by swamps 
and hikes. In some parts, however, particolarly in Orkney, the land is 
very fertile, and produces good com and herbage. The climate is moist, 
but equable. The Shetland islands are in general more rugged, wet, and 
barren, than the other group. They are generally fenced, particularly on 
their western side, vnth high and precipitous cliffii, against which the 
ocean dashes with great fu^, and which its waves have worn into the 
most various and fantastic forms. 

There are a few detached islets off the eastern coasts of Scotland, 
consist of, the Baes Rock (on the south side of the entrance of ' 
of Forth), a mass of basalt, which rises perpendicularly to 400 ' 
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the sea; May Jtland, Inehkeith, Inckeobnt and others, aH in tbe Firt% of 
Forth ; and the Inch Captt or Bell Rock (14 miles east of the entrance to 
the Firth of Tay), the site of a celebrated lighthouse. At the eastern 
extremity of the Pentland Firth are some rocks called the Peniland 
SkerrieM* 

(79.) Rivers, — With the exception of the Clyde and the Nith, 
all the principal rivers of ScoUand flow into the sea on the 
eastern side of the island. The closer approach of the high 
lands of Middle and Northern Scotland to the western than 
the eastern shores prevents the formation of stxeams of any 
considerable length in the former direction. 

On the east side of Scotland, the principal rivers (ennmerated 
from the borders of England northward) are, — ^the Tweed, the 
Tyne (of Haddington), the Forth, the Leven, the Eden, the 
Tay, the South and North £sk, the Dee, the Don, the 
Doveran, the Spey, the Findhom, and the Nese. 

On the south and west coasts are the Esk, the Annan, the 
Nith, the Dee (of Kirkcudbright), the Cree» the Doon, the 
Ayr, the Irvine, and the Clyde,, all of which, belongs to the 
lowland or southern portion of Scotland^. 

The moat considerable liver of Scotland, both in xegard to length of 
course and area of drainage, is the Toy, which has a course of about 
100 mUes from its soofce to the town oi^ Peith, 7 miles below which it 
enters the estoaiy called the Firth of Tay. The Tay drains an sres 
of about 2400 square miles,— more than one-eleventh part of the whole 
mainland of Scotland. Of its affluents, the pnncipal are the Earn and 
the AlBKmd, an its right bank, and the Lyon, the Tumel, and the Isla, on 
the left. The Tumel rivals Uie Tay in volume of wi^r and extent of 
drainage above their junction, and (with its tributary, the Garry,) brings 
down tha water from an extensive system of lakes a4)acent to the high 
district of Bannoch Moor* (ijrt 73> The Tay is not navigable above 
Perth, which ia als9 the limit of the tide«water* 

The Tweed has a length of 96 milea^ and drains an area of 1870 aqoaie 
miles* The tide ascends this liver about 10 or 12 miles, but it is not navi- 
gable above BanKock. IVom its source to its mouth the Tweed baa a M 
of upwarda of 1500 leet: it is noted for its salmon fisheries, — and, doziiig 
eertain seasons^ is liable Uk considerable floods. The chief tribatanes oi 
the Tweed ace the Ettricfc (with its affluent, the Yarrow), the Teviot, and 
the Till (within the borders of England), on the right bank, — tbe Lyoe, 
the Gala, the Lander,, and the Addtf , on the lefL 

The Forth has a length of 60 miles from its source (on the skirts 
of Ben Lomond) to the neighbourhood of Alloa, where it unites with the 

* On the banks of the Garry, a short distance above its junction with 
the Tumel, is the Pass of KiUiecrankie, formed by the dose approach of 
mountains on either hand, so a^ to narrow the valley to the iounediate 
^e stream. X celebrated battle was fought here, in 1689. 
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TirtYi to ^^ch it gives its name ; throughout its whole course it winds 
•very considerahly : its basin is about 645 square miles. The Forth is 
navigable for small vessels up to Stirling; its estuary, which is about 
50 miles long, forms ft hrotd and deep channel, capable of receiving the 
largest vessels. 

The Dee has a length ai 97 mSes, and drains about 700 gqnare mites of 
country. Its source is in the Cairngorm group of mountains, at a height 
of 4060 feet above the sea, — a greater elevation than that of any other 
river in the British Islands : the declivity of its bed is hence very con- 
siderable, and its course, e^ieciaily in its upper portion, is erceedingly 
rapid. 

The IXmi, about 50 miles in length, has a basin of 530 square miles : it 
is generally rather k slow river, though rising at an elevation of 1640 fleet. 
I^either the Dee nor the Don are navigable. 

The Spey has a length of 96 miles, and drains an area of 1190 square 
miles : its source, in a small pool called Loch Spey, is at an elevation of 
alyout 1200 feet above the sea. Unlike most rivers, the lower portion of 
its course is the most rapid : in the upper part of its valley, the river 
slumbers in dark mossy lakes. The Spey is the wildest and most 
capricious of all the large British rivers, forming numerous rapids and 
^dls, and its variations as to quantity of water are very considerable. It 
is not nav%able, but timber is sent down it in floats or rafts. 

The Cfyde^ 98 mHes in length, drains about 1580 square miles. Its 
■ource, 1400 feet above the sea, is in the central part of the high lands of 
Bovthm Scotland, and the npper part of its course is closely adjacent to 
-some of the sma&er tributaries of the Tweed basin. In the neighbour- 
hood of Lanark, the Clyde forms three considerable falls, by which It 
descends 230 feet withita a distance of less than 4 miles. It becomes navi- 
gable at Glasgow, which is also the limit of the tide-water. The principal 
tributaries of the Clyde are the Douglas, the Avon, and the Cart, on the 
left bank, — ^the Medwin, the Calder, and the Kelvin, on the right. 

The Nith has a length of 60 miles, and drains about 460 square miles. 
The Dee (45 miles) forms in its middle portion a long narrow lake, caUed 
Loch Ken, 10 miles in length by from one-half to three-quariers of a mile 
in breadth. The &i has the lowest part of its course within the English 
border. The Annan (45 miles), the Esk, and the Eden (an English river), 
are seen to unite in the broad expanse of sand which, at low water, forms 
the head of the Selway Firth. 

(60.) Lakes. — Lakes are very numerous in Scotland, espe- 
cially in the middle and northern divisions of the country. 
They are mostly long and narrow bodies of water, occupying 
the deep hollows within the elevated mountain-valleys. Al- 
though ealled by the same appellation of ioch^ they are essen- 
tially different from the salt-water lochs of the western coast, 
which have been already described (Art. 69.) 

The laigesC lake in southern Scotland is Loch Ken, already mentioned 
as forming part of the eonrae of the Dee (of Kirkcudbright.) St. Mary*' 
JLocfaj onl «f vhieh flows the Yarrow (a tribiMary of the Tweed), it 3 mi' 
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in leng;th, lies at a conddtnble eleration, and ia in some plaeea ISO feek 
deep. The other lakes in this part of Scotland are chiefly in ita south- 
western portion, and are all of small size. 

The lu-gest lake in Scotland, and also in Great Britain^ is Lock Lomtmd 
(45 square miles), which is 24 miles in length, and 7 miles in ita greatest 
breadth, and contains more than thirty islands. At its sonthem extremity 
the riyer Leven carries its waters into the Clyde^ 

To the east of Loch Lomond, and separated from it by the msM 
of Ben Lomond and the adjacent mountains, is Loch Katerin (or Katrine), 
9 miles long and three-quarters broad, the water of which ia. canied off 
by the Teith, the most considerable tributary of the Forth. On the banks 
of Lake Katerin, and the smaller lakes of Achray and Yenaeher, which lie 
below it, is the beautiful scenery of the Trotacka, a tract generally re- 
garded as surpassing in its yaried combinations of mountain, lake, riyer, 
and wood, any other district in the British Islands. 

Loch Awe, 23 miles long and 1^ in ayerage breadth, ia united by the 
Biyer Awe to Loch Etiye— one of the salt-water estuaries of the western 
coast. It is the second in magnitude of the Scotch lakes, and is sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, among which Ben Cruachan, oa ita n. side, 
is pre-eminent. 

ZoeA Toy, through which the Biyer Tay passes, is 14 mOea long vA 
between one and two in breadth : on its western side ia the hn^ moiiB> 
tain-mass of Ben Lawers. Loch Encht, 14 miles long<— ZoeA Bamuck, 
eight miles, — and Loch Lydoeh, 10 miles, are all united to the basin of 
the Tay by the Riyer Tumel, (Art. 79). Loeh Eam^ eight miles long, 
is also connected with the Tay by the Riyer Earn, which isaoea from thk 
body of water. 

Loch Leven, within the peninsula of Fife, is the largest lake not belongiof 
to the region of the Highlands. It is four miles long and three broad, snd 
lies at an eleyation of 363 feet: the Riyer Leyen carries its waters into the 
Firth of Forth. The ruins of Lochleven Castle are situated on one of 
four islands which lie within this lake. 

Loch NeUt 22 milea long by about 1^ broad, forms a portion of Glen- 
more (Art. 74) : it is upwards of 800 feet deep in its central part. Lock 
Oichf in the same yalley, is five miles, and Loch Loehie, nine miles, in 
length. In the high yalley of Strath Erich, on the east aide of Loch 
Ness, are the Falla o/Fyert, 277 feet in height, considered one of the 
finest waterfalls in the British Islands, and rivalling the falls- of the Clyde 
and the Tumel in beauty. 

The largest lakes in the Northern Highlands are Loch SMn, 17 miles 
k)ng and one broad, which discharges itself by the Riyer Shin into the 
Dornoch Firth, — and Loch Maree, 12^ miles long and 3 in ita greatest 
breadtfr, which is connected by the Riyer Ewe with the estuary of Loch 
Ewe, on the western coast. Loch Maree contains numerous smi^ islands, 
and the high mountains by which it is surrounded are among the fev 
present haunts of the eagle in Great Britain. There are alao nBrneroos 
others, similar in form to those already described. 

(81.) Minerals, — Coal and iron are the most considerable of the 
minend productions of Scotland, and are chiefly confined to the aouthers 
division of the country and the neighbouring peninsula of Fife. 
'*^e great coal district of ScotUnd extends across the island in a diagonal 
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direction,'— finom Fife Neas, at the eastern extremity of the eonnty of that 
name, across the Firth of Forth and the coarse of the Clyde, to the coast d 
Ayrshire. Throughout this tract are a succession of detached coal-fieldSf 
the total extent of which has been estimated at nearly 1000 square miles. 
The richest portions are those in the peninsula of Fife ; — ^in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Glasgow ; — and to the s. and x. a( Edinburgh. Coal 
is also found in a few other places, but in insignificant quantities. 

Ironstone of excellent quality abounds in many parts of the aboTe dis- 
trict, and is very extensively worked, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow and the tract of country to the eastward and north-eastward of 
that city. 

The only other mineral found in any quantity in Scotland is lead, of 
which some rich mines are worked in the tract of the Lowther HiUs, on 
the borders of Lanark and Dumfries. This metal is also found in a few 
other places. A small quantity of sUver is extracted from the lead. 

ExoBllent building-stone, (Mf various kinds — particnlariy sand-stone^— 
occurs in Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Glasgow, different 
parts of Perthshire, and elsewhere. Granite is abundant in Aberdeen, on 
the northern declivity of the Grampian Mountains, and forms the entire 
mass of the Cairngorm group. It occurs also extensively in the county of 
Kirkcudbright, and in the island of Arran. 

Boofing-slates are quarried extensively at several places in the county 
of Argyle, particnlariy near Ballachulish, on the south side of Loch Leven. 

Nearly idl the northern and western parts of Scotland, including the 
group of the Shetland Islands and the greater number of the Hebrides, 
consist of rocks of granitic formation, composed chiefly of gneiss (a kind of 
atratified granite) and indurated slaty rocks, or schists. The soutiiem and 
south-western tract of country, between the coal district and the shores of 
the Solway Firth, consists chiefly of clay-slates, like the higher region of 
the Cumbrian Mountain group and part of the Welsh Mountains. 

Rocks of volcanic formation are abundant in the islands of Skye and 
Mull, the snudl islet of Staffa, and also in varioua parts of the coal 
district. 

Mineral Sprmgt. — Saline waters occur in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling and Dumblane ; near Perth ; and at Inverleithen (on the banks of 
the Tweed, below Peebles) : — chalybeate waters at Hartfell, near Moffiit; 
Vicar's Bridge, near Dollar, in Stirling; Bonnington, near Edinbui^h; and 
near the vilhige of BaUater, on the north bank of the Dee : — sulphureous 
waters at Moffat (in the county of Dumfries), and near the town of Ding- 
wall, in Boss-shire. There are no warm springs in Scotland. At St. 
Catherine's, in the parish of liberton, near Edinburgh, there is a spring 
which yields asphaltum in considerable quantities. 

(82.) Climate. — ^The climate of Scotland resembles that of 
England in its general character, allowance being made for the 
diminution of the mean temperature of the year with the gra- 
dual advance to a higher latitude. Edinburgh (220 feet above 
the sea) has a mean annual temperature of 47*1^, Aberdeen of 
49-1°, Wick of 46-9°, Stromness (Orkney Islands) 46*3** 
Unfit (the most northern of the Shetland group) of 44*7^ 
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In the ptnJlel of the Shetland Idandi Die longest di^ is nearly 19 
hoars, and the shortest less than 6 hours. But, owing to the essentially 
naritime position of these islands and the northern coasts of the mainland. 
the extremes of heat and eold are so moderated as to caose a less amoimt 
of difference between their summer and winter temperatures than in any 
other part of the British Islands, excepting in the south-western eztremitr 
of Cornwall, at the opposite end of the island. The winter temperatuit 
of the Shetland Islands is the same as that expe ri e n ced on the south coast 
of England, in the neigfalxmrhood of the Isle of Wight, though there is i 
difference oif 10*^ of latitude, or nearly 700 miles, between them. 

The Hebrides have a more humid and yariable climate than aaj other 
pait of the British Islands. 

The natite Tegetation and zoology of Scotland require no specul 
description, and their general character has been already- noticed (Ait 
5.) Many of the fruits and other plants which belong to Eng^d do 
not come to perfection in Scotland, on account of the greater sererity gi 
the climate. Wood is generally much less abundant in Scotiand tfasn in 
England, though extensive forests of fir occur in some parts of the Hi^ 
lands, especially in the county of Aberdeen. 

The most noted of the breeds of domestic animals peculiar to Scotland 
are the Clydesdale horse; the Shetland pony; the cattle-breeds of Aigyle- 
shire, the Hebrides, and some districts of southern Scotland, with Foifar- 
shire, and Orkney and Shetland ; and the Shetland sheep, remarkable far 
the fineness of its wooL 

(83.) Inhabitantt. — Scotland is a thinly-populated oonntry. The 
number of its inhabitants, in 1841, was 2,620,000, — an ayerage of 87 
to the square mile. But while in the districts around Glasgow and 
Edinburgh the number of inhabitants is between 600 and 700 to the 
square mile, in the county of Argyle the proportion is only 30, in Ross 
and Cromarty 27, in Inyemess 24, and in Sotheriand only 14. The 
Highland counties, — ^that is, the north and west parts of the country- 
have all a very low average of population, owing to the moimtamoTis 
nature of the surface and the smidl extent of cultivable land. 

The people of Scotland form two distinct races, — ^the Lowlanden^ 
who are a mixed people, but resemble in the main the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of England, and speak a language 'vdiich is radicslly 
the same as the English, — and the Highlandertf who are of the Celtic 
race, and speak a totally different dialect. The Lowlanders form, 
however, the great minority of the people, and the Highlanders are now 
chiefly confined to the districts lying north and west of the Grampians. 
The English language is gradually extending itself over every part of the 
Highlands, and the Celtic dialect will probably ere long be wholly sup- 
pUmted by it, 

(84.) Induttrid occupations, — Scotland is at present, in 
even a greater ratio than England, principally a manufactnriDg 
and commercial country. In 1841, the proportion of the total 
population directly engaged in trade and manufecture was 18*1 
T>er cent,, and of those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 8*8 per 
generally mountainous character of the coontir 
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DecesMTilj eets limits to the extension of cultivation, but the 
manafacturing and commercial resources of its southern por- 
tion — in the abundance of coal and iron, and the number and 
excellence of its harbours — are almost imbounded. 

Jgricmlimre, — Only about a fourth part of the sorfuse of Scotland is es- 
timated to be capable of cultiTstioii, and of this nearly one-half is in grass. 
Agriculture is, however, nowhere better understood, or more skilfully 
practised, than in some portions of the Lowlands, particularly in the 
districts called the Lotbians (embracing ^e counties of Haddingtoii, 
£<Uabai^ and Linlithgow, to the south of the lirth of For^), and the 
adjaeent county of Berwick. In the counties of Dumlnes, Ayr, Renfrew, 
Lanark, and Fife, — and also in that part of Perth and Forfar which em- 
braces the Carse of Gowrie (Art. 73), — as well as some parts of Aber- 
deen« Elgin, and Nairn, — are also many fertile tracts, in which the culti- 
vation of the soil is extensively carried on. 

Throughout Scotland the staple crop consists of oats, but wheat of fine 
4}uality is grown in many of the above districts ; btrley is also grown, and 
flax — ^tho«^ only to a very limited extent. Turnip husbandry is exten- 
sively pursued in the counties of Haddington and Berwick, and throughout 
the eastern counties a large quantity of potatoes is grown for the supply 
of the London market. 

The dairy-farm distiicCs are chiefly in the counties of Ayr, Renfrew, 
and Dumfries, the first-named of which is famous for the cheese made at 
Dunlop, near its northern border. 

Fisheries. — The fisheries in Scotland constitute an important and 
valuable branch of industry. The salmon abounds in most of the larger 
zivers, especially in the Tay, the Tweed, Dee, Don, Findhom, and Spey, 
and the produce of its fishery is very considerable. The herring-fishery 
is also pursued to a great extent, chiefly on the shores of Caithness and 
the Moray Firth, off the entrance of the Firth of Forth, and in Loch Fyne 
and other places on the ?re8t coast. Cod, ling, and haddock, are likewise 
extensively taken, and there is a great oyster-fishery in the Firth of Forth, 
from which many millions of oysters are exported annually. 

(85.) Mtmrfaetwet. — The cotton manufacture is the first in im- 
portance, though of comparatively recent introduction, and the printing 
of cottons is carried on to a greater proportionate extent in Scotland than 
in England. Its chief seats are Glasgow and Paisley, and their immediate 
neighbourhood, in the counties of Luiark and Renfrew ; it is also pursued 
to a smaller extent in the counties of Ajrr, Aberdeen, and Perth. 

The ancient staple manu^ture of Scotland was that of lin«*i, which is 
still carried on to a considerable^ extent, chiefly alQug the eastern coasts,^ 
at Dundee (Forfisr) and its neighbourhood for the coarser articles, as sail- 
cloth, &c. — and at Dunfermline (Fife) and its vicinity for diapers, damasks, 
and the finer fabrics. 

The wooOem manufacture is not eonsiderable, but is carried on in the 
counties of Stirling, Ayr, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Aberdeen, snd elsewhere : 
woollen hose, blai^ets, and fiannels are made at Hawick (Roxburgh), 
tartans at Stirling and Bannockbum, and carpets at the latter place an'' 
St. Ninian's (both in the county of Stiriiiig). Kllmamock (Ayr) is a no' 
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teat of the mannCictnre of carpets, shawls, and other wooDen gooda. The 
manufacture of silk is pursued to a small extent at Paisley, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. The iron-works have been already spoken of (Art. 8 L): 

The manufacture of soap (chiefly at Glasgow, Ldth, Pauley, Aberdeen, 
Prestonpans, and Montrose) has long been a considerable branch of 
industry ; and also the distillation of spuits from grain, which is pursued 
in almost every part of the country. Ale is brewed to a large extent, 
chiefly in Edinburgh and its vicinity, and at Alloa, in ClackmannanshiTe. 

On the western coasts and islands of Scotland the manufacture of ke^ 
(from the burning of sea-weed) — for use in glass-worica, &c., — was for- 
merly pursued to a considerable extent, and formed the principal occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants of those parts. But this branch of industry hai 
been greatly checked by the extensive importation of barilla from the 
Mediterranean coasts of Spain. 

Ship-buUdmff ii largely carried on at Greenock and Port Glasgow. 
Steam-vessels are built at Glasgow, and at that dty, as well aa at other 
places on the Clyde, the fitting of steauL^hips wiUi their engines and 
machinery is more extensively pursued than at any other place in Great 
Britain. Besides those belonging to our own country, many of the 
finest steam-vessels owned by foreign nations have been aupplied with 
their machinery from the banks of the Clyde. 

(86.) Commerce. — Tlie foreign commerce of Scotland 
resembles that of England (Art. 52) : her imports consist of 
the raw materials required for mannfru^ring purposes, chieflj 
cotton, — and various articles of colonial produce, aa tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c. The exports are principally manufactured goods, 
cotton and iron-works, machinery, coals, &c. Ag^cultnral 
produce is extensively supplied to England, including large 
numbers of cattle. 

Glasgow is the great seat of the foreign commerce of Scollaiid, and it 
inferior in the total amount of its trade only to London, livapool, sad 
BristoL The commercial ports next in order of importance ate Ldth, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. Montroae (Forfjsnhin), 
Grangemouth (at the entrance to the Forth and Clyde Canal, Stiriingshirel 
Perth, and Arbroath, have also a oonaiderable aaaouit of foreign as wd 
as coasting trade. 

The ports of Ayr, Troon, Irvine, and others on the ooaat of kjt- 
shire, export considerable quantities of coals, chieily to Ireland and tbe 
Western Islands. The inhalntants of Peterhead are extensively engaged 
in the cod-fishery, and dso the whale-fisheiy in the Northern aeaa. 

Internal eomnumieatum. — ExceUent roads now extend throng almotf 
every part of the country, and cross even the moit monntamoiia tnco 
of the Highlands. 

Of canalMf the two principal are, the Forth aid €3^ Cammi, which cos- 
nects the entrance of those rivers, through the plain which we hs« 
described under that name (Art. 72), and the Caledonkm Camaif throi^ 
the narrow valley which divides Northern Scotland from the reat of tlx 
island (Art. 74). There are aome others^ bat of compantively haa 
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importance, and the monntainons character of the greater part of the 
country prerents thia method of internal communication from being ao 
extennvely adopted as in England. 

Nearly all the principal cities in Scotland are now connected by raU' 
wayt. Two great trunk lines enter the country from England, one on 
either side of the island, and proceed respectively to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh: from these cities, other lines proceed northward, by Stirling, 
Pertii, Dundee, and Forfir, and extend as far as Aberdeen, between which 
place and London there is now an uninterrupted railway communication 
of nearly 550 m&es in length. 

(87.) NatuMud dmnona. — The 33 counties of Scothmd have been 
already mentioned (Art. 70). The ecclesiastical division is into synods, 
presbyteries, and parishes, which latter are also in part dril divisions, and 
are 919 in number. 

The counties are of extremely irregular shape, and unequal size : Inver- 
ness, the largest, contains 4054 square miles, Argyle 3189, Ross 2629, and 
Perth 2588 ; while Clackmannan, the smallest of these divisions, is only 
48, and Kinross only 79, square miles in extent. 

Of the islands, Bute, Arran, and the Great and Little Cumbray, form 
the county of Bute : and the Orkney and Shetland Islands constitute a 
aeparate county. In the Hebrides, the island of Lewis belongs to Ross, — 
Harris and the rest of the Long Island, with Skye, form part of the county 
of Inverness, — and Mull, Jmra, Islay, and the smaller adjacent islands, 
belong to the shire of Argyle. 

Many parts of Scothmd are still familiarly known by the ancient names 
of particular districts, which were formerly of universal prevalence. The 
principal of these are included in the following Table : — 



Angni, now Foiftr. 

Annandale, part of DnmfinM. 

ArdroH, „ Bom. 

Athol, „ Perth. 

Badenoch, „ InvemeM. 

Breadalbaji^ „ Perth. 

Baehan, „ Aberdeeo. 

Caatire, „ Ai^le. 

Carrick, the 8. w. part of Ayr. 

ClydesiUle, part of Lanark. 

Cowal, „ Aj^le. 

CiinniBgham, the n. put <rf Ayr. 

£«kdaie, part ci Dumfries. * 

Ettrick Forest, now Sdkiric. 

Galloway, now Kirkcudbright and Wigton. 

Gowrie, part of Perth aad Wodax. 

Knapdale, „ Argyle. 

Kyle, the middle part of Atrr. 

Laaderdak,part of Berwio. 



Lennox, now DuBibartOD. 
liddeadble, part of Bozburgk. 
Loehaber, „ Invemesa. 
Lorn, „ Argyle. 

Lothian (Eaat), now Haddington. 

I>o. (Mid), „ Edinburgh. 

Do. (West), „ Linlithgow. 
Mar, part of Aberdeen. 
Meama, now Kincardine. 
Menteith, part of Perth. 
Merae, now Berwick. 
Moray, „ Elgin. 
Nithsdale, put of Pwmfriea. 
Strathbope, „ 
Stratheam, „ 
Strathmore, „ 
Strathspey, „ 
Teriotdale, 



Tweedale, now Peebles. 



Pterth. 

do. and Foite. 

Elgin. 

Boxburi^ 



(88.) Towns and principal places. — ^The counties of Scotland 
are recapitulated in the following lists, with the principal towns 
in each, and their population according to the census of 1841. 
The names of county-towns are in italics. 

The SouTHBRN LovfLANDs cmbraoe thirteen counties, of which Berwick, 
Haddington^ Bdinburgh, and Linlithgow, are chiefly agricultnral, — Ro^^ 
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burgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfiies, Kirkcudbriglit, and Wlgton, chiefly 
pastonl, — and Ayr, Lanark, and Renfirew, prindpaUy manii&ctimDg and 
trading counties. 

Coontiet. Towni. 

EdiBburgh . . . EdMmrghf 1S8,000— Leith, 1 9 JOO— Dalkeith, 4800— New- 
haven, 3100 — Granton. 

Linlithgow . . • Linii'M^ow, 5900— Bathgate, 4000— Berrowatoneneaa, 8300— 

Queensfeny, 700. 

Haddington. . . Haddington, 5400— Dunbar, 4800— North Berwick, 1700 — 

Prestonpaaa, 1600. 

Berwick .... Dunie, S200 — Coldatream, 3800 — Ejemoatli, 1400 — Oreenktw, 

1300— Earialon, 1700. 

RoKbwgh . . . Hawick, 6700— Kelso, 6390-^Jedbwrgh, 5100— Melroae, 900. 

iJelktrk .... Selkirk, 3400— Galashiels, 2100. 

Peebles .... Peeblea, 2600— Inverleithen. 

Dumfries. . . . />tMn/Wa, 11,400— Annan, 4400— Moflht, 1400. 

Kirkcudbright . . Kirkemdbright, 8500. 

Wigton .... Stranraer, S400—IFijr'oi». 3500— Port Patrick, 990— WhiUiom. 

Ayr ..... Kilmarnock, 30,000 — Jyr, 17,800— Irvine, 76OO — 6irTan,7400~ 

Saltcoats, 4300— ArdrosMn, 490O— Troon, 1400. 

Lanark • . • • Glasgow, 174,000— Airdtie, 18,400— HamUton, 8800— Lmar*, 

7600. 

Benfrew «... Paisley, 48,000— Greenock, 36,000— Port Glasgow, O900— John- 
ston, 5800— Atff^w, 8000. 

(89.) Edinhurgh^ the metropolis of Scotland, lies within about two 
miles of the soathem shores of the Firth of Forth, in the direction of 
N. N. w. from London, and at a direct distance of 325 nules from that 
city, or 398 by railway. The ground upon which it stands is rugged and 
uneven, and the eminence called the Galton Hill, in the north-east part of 
the city, rises to the height of 355 feet : the rock upon which the castle 
is built, nearly in the centre of the town, is 434 feet aboTC the sea, and 
the adjacent country rises to considerably greater elevations (Art. 72). 
The Old Town of Edinburgh embraces its southern and south-eastern 
portions, and consists of narrow and crowded streets, with houses of 
unusual height ; the New Town, to the north and north-westward, con- 
sists of wide and open streets, with numerous squares, terraces, and 
crescents, and presents features of great architectural beauty. On this 
latter side, Edinburgh slopes towards a small stream called the Wat^ of 
Leith, which washes its northern and western outskirts. The whole dty 
is about 7 miles in circuit, but a large portion of the ground within these 
limits is unoccupied by houses. 

Edinburgh is chiefly distinguished as a seat of learning: it possesses an 
University, which holds a distinguished rank as a medical school, as well 
as for the cultivation of general literature and science, besides numerous 
other literary and scientific institutions. Of its public libraries, that called 
the Advocates' Library contains upwards of 150,000 volumes. The Castle 
of Edinburgh, which occupies an area of 7 acres, and the ancient royal 
palace of Holyrood House, are its two most celebrated structures. This 
city is the seat of the supreme Courts of Law for Scotland. 

Leitht situated on the shores of the Firth of Forth, at the mouth of the 

little rivulet called by its name, is the principal port of Edinburgh, with 

'^ich city it is nearly united by continuous lines of building. It has 

"^ coasting and foreign trade, ranking second on]|r to Gla^w ia the 
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order of importance among the Scotch ports. Leith was nntfl lately a 
mere dependent suburb of Edinburgh, but is now an independent borough. 

Upon the southern shores of the Firth, on either side of Leith, are 
numerous small ports and fishing towns, seyeral of which are much 
resorted to as summer watering-places by the people of Edinburgh. 
Newhaoen^ 1 mile west of Leith, and Chrantwij further to the westwud, 
both share in the trade of that port. — (hieentferry^ 9 miles to the west- 
ward of Leith, at the narrowest part of the Firth, and Bwrrowatonenen (or 
Bo*ne88)f further to the west, are both places of some trade. — ^To the 
east of Leith are Porto Bella, MuneUmrgh (at the mouth of the Esk), 
Prettonpans, and North Berwick; the last-mentioned of which is at the 
entrance of the Firth and in the neighbourhood of the Bass Rock (Art. 78). 
Prestonpans was the scene of an engagement, in 1745, between the 
English forces and the troops of Prince Charles Edward. 

jAnHthffow, on the banks of a lake which communicates with the little 
stream of the Avon, possesses the ruins of a fine ancient palace. — Bath' 
gattx 5 miles to the south, is a thriying town, with important markets for 
cattle and agricultural produce in general. — Dalkeith^ 6 miles s.b. of 
Edinburgh (near the junction of the two branches of the Esk), has also 
considerable meal and grain markets. 

Haddington, 17 miles east of Edinburgh, is situated on the stream of 
the Tyne, which ilows through a highly fertile and cultiyated district. — 
Ihmbar, situated on the coast (midway between Edinburgh and Berwick- 
on-Tweed), is now chiefly important for its herring-fishery and its trade 
in com: it has been the scene of many important events in Scottish 
history. — Ihuue, the largest town in the county of Berwick, is a thriving 
and important place, in the midst of a rich agricultural tract of country. — 
Coldiinam is a small town on the north bank of the Tweed, which here 
forms the boundary between England and Scotland. 

Eebo, one of ^e principal towns in the border district, Ues on the 
north bank of the Tweed, 22 miles above Berwick ; it has eonsiderable 
trade in com. Nine miles higher up the river (in the s. w. comer of 
Berwickshire) is Drybwrgh Abbey, the burial-place of Sir Walter Scott. 
At a further distance of 4 miles to the westward, on the south bank of the 
mer» is the village of Metroee, famous for the ndns of its abbey, and 
3 miles beyond ia Jbbot^ard. Melroae la situated at the foot of the 
group of the Eildon Hills. — Haurick, 19 miles s. w. of Kelso (situated on 
ihe httle river SKtrig, at its junction vrith the Teviot), has considerable 
manufactures of hosiery and other woollen goods. — Jedburgh, neariy mid- 
way between Kdso and Hawick, stands on the river Jed, an affluent of the 
Teviot 

Selkirk, on the Ettridc (one of the diief affluents of the Tweed), a short 
distance below the junction of the Yarrow, lies in the midst of a pastoral 
district; some woollen-mills have recently been erected in its vicinity.^ 
The town of OakehMe, on the banks of the Gala, near its junction vrith 
the Tweed, ia an important seat of the woollen manufacture : the fine dotha 
known by the name of * Tweeds' are chieiy made here ; and besides the 
abmidant supply of wool from the aiQaoent district, a eonsiderable quantity 
is imported. — Peeblee (22 miles south of Edinburgh) is a small town 
on the north bank of the Tweed, in the valley of upper Tweedale.^ 
Itwerleithem (6 miles to the eastward), near the mouth of the Leithen 
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Water, is a pleasant Tillage, resorted to on accoant of its mineral 
springs. 

Dumfries, on the east bank of the Nith, 9 miles above its entrance into 
the Solway Firth, is a thriving seat of trade, and conalitiites a sort of 
ci^tal for the southern parts of Scotland. It is a considerable market for 
the agricnltoral produce of the south-western counties, which is exported 
in large quantities to England. In one of its churchyards is the tomb of 
Robert Bums. — Awum (16 miles to the south-eastward) is a small sea- 
port at the month of the river of that name. The village of Moffat, 19 
miles north-east of Dumfries, near the head of Annanda!^ derives much 
celebrity from its mineral waters, and is resorted to for their sake. 

Kirkcudbriffhi, near the mouth of the Dee, and JVigton, on the west side 
of Wigton Bay, are small towns, only of local importance. — Stranraer, at 
the head of Loch Ryan, has a good harbour and some trade. — Port 
Patrick, a small sea-port on the North Channel, derives importance firom 
its proximity to the Irish coast (Art. 93). 

Ayr, at the mouth of the river of that name, has some shipping trade, 
chiefly with Ireland ; ship-building and fishing are also carried on, but 
the fishery is now not so extensive as formerly. Two miles to the south 
of Ayr, on the banks of the river Doon, is the cottl^se in which Robert 
Bums was born. 

To the north and south of Ayr the coast has a semicircular sweep, 
enclosing a fine bay, upon the shores of which are several small fishing 
and sea-port towns. — Girvan, 21 miles south-west oikjt, has some cotton 
manufactures and trade. To the north of Ayr are, in succession, Troon, 
Irvine, Saltcoats, Ardroesan, and Large, the last two of which are much 
frequented as bathing-places. Irvine is a considerable sea-port, at the 
mouth of the river Irvine. The ports of Ayr, Troon, and Irvine are within 
the limits of the coal distriet, and are largely engaged in the coal trade 
(Art. 86). — KHmamock, 12 miles to the north-eastward of Ayr (near the 
north bank of the river Irvine), is a considerable manufacturing town 
(Art. 85). 

Glasgow, on the river Clyde, 43 miles west by south of Edinburgh, 
and 4(M) miles (by railway) from London, is the great seat of Scotch 
manufactures and commerce. Its former harbour was Port Glasgow, 19 
miles lower down the river, which is itself a thriving town, with a good 
harbour and extensive docks. The navigation of the Clyde, however, has 
been so much improved that vessels of 1000 tons burden now ascend to 
Glasgow itself. The larger part of the city lies on the north bank of the 
Clyde, but there is an extensive suburb to the south of the river, which is 
crossed by five bridges. The banks of the Clyde are lined by fine quays, 
and Glasgow contains many magnificent public edifices. But the older 
parts of the town are very closely built, and consist chiefly of narrow dirty 
lanes and courts. Glasgow possesses an University, of high repute as a seat 
of learning, and contains many other institutions for the cultivation of 
science. About 2 miles to the southward of Glasgow is the field of 
Langside, upon which the cause of Mary Queen of Scots was finally lost, 
A. D. 1568 ; and 8 miles to the south-eastward, near the town of Hamilton, 
is BothweU Bridge, the scene of a sanguinary skirmish between the Cove- 
nanters and the Royal troops, in 1679. 

Qreenockf on the south bank of the Clyde (3 miles below Port Glasgow 
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and 22 miles to the north-westward of Glasgow), is a large and flourishing 
aea-port. It possesses a good harbour and docks, and has considerable 
maritime commerce (Arts. 85, 86). Sugar-refining is also carried on here 
to a large extent. Abont 2 miles further to the westward is the sea- 
bathing Tillage of Gmtrock. 

Paisley, 7 miles west of Glasgow (on the riyer Cart, an aflluent of the 
Clyde), is noted for its manufacture of silks and cottons, especially shawb. 
It is, next to Glasgow, the most important manufacturing town on the 
western side of Scotland, and, besides factories for the pursuit of every 
branch of the cotton trade, has distilleries, copperas-works, bleach-fields, 
coal-pits, &c. Vessels of 60 tons can come up to the town, partly by the 
river, and partly by a canal from the Clyde. — Johnston, 3 miles west by 
south of Paisley (on the Black Cart, a tributary of the Cart), has numerous 
cotton-mills, beside brass and iron founderies, and machine manufactories. 
— Renfrew and Lanark, the county-towns of their respective shires, are 
unimportant places. At New Lanark, near the latter, are some consider- 
able cotton -mills. — Airdrie, 11 miles to the eastward of Glasgow, is 
situated in the heart of the coal district, and is a thriving town, sur- 
TOimded by collieries and iron-woriss. 



The NoRTHKKN Lowlands embrace part of Stirling, a small part of 
Perthshire, the counties of Clackmannan, Kinross, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, 
— and parts of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Nairn, and Caithness. The linen 
manufacture is carried on in some of these, but the greater part are either 
agricultural or pastoraL 

Counties. Towns. 

Stiriing .... SHrHiijf, 9000— Falkirk, 8200— Graogemouth, 1400— St. 

Ninian's, 1900— Baonockbum, SiOO. 
Clackmannan . . AQoa, 5400 — C/acAmoiifum, 1100— I>ollar, 1100. 
Kinross .... Kinro$9t SOOO. 
Fife Dunfermline, 30,000— Kirkcaldy, 5200— St. Andrew's, 4400— 

Cwar, 8500— Falkland, 2800. 
Perth Perth, 19,000— Dumblane, 190»— Doone, 1500— Dunkeld, lOOO 

— Cxieff, S600. 
Foifo Dundee, 03,800— Montrose, 15,000— Fbi/or, 90O<^— Arbroath, 

7300— Brechin, 3900 — Cupar-Angus, 1800. 
Kincardine . . . Stonekaven, SOOO— fienrie, 1300— Knnan. 
Aberdeen . . . Aberdeeny 67,000— Peterhead, 76OO— Fraserburgh, 3600— In- 

▼erurj, 2000. 

Banff Bta^t 4000— Portsoy, 1600. 

Elgin 17^, 6000— Forres, 3700— Burgh-bead, 800. 

Naim JVa<m, 3400. 

Caithness . . . WUk, 10,400— Thuiao, 3500. 

(90.) The eastern part of Stirling is within the limits of the coal dis- 
trict, and contains seyeral manufacturing towns and Tillages ; the middle 
portion of the county consists of elevated moorland, and its most western 
extremity is a rugged and mountainous tract. The town of Stirling is 
situated on the south bank of the Forth, 35 miles west by north of Edin- 
bmgh. It is a place of great antiquity, and contains a fine c*"*'' 
Ibrmer residence of the Kings of Scotland, — built upon a hk* 
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Both the cotton and woollen manvftctaiet 9x% cuiiftd on here, eipMially 
the latter. — St. Ninian't and Barmocibumf both populous viHages to the 
southward of Stirling, have also extensive maaufactures of woollen goods 
(Art. 85). The latter of these derives its name from the small stream, or 
burnt on which it is situated, and upon the banks of which Robort Bruce 
gained his great victory over the English, in 1314. — Faikiri, 12 miles 
south-east of Stirling, is celebrated for its extensive cattle-markets, and 
also for two battles fought in its neighbourhood,— one, a victory gained 
by the troops of Edward I. over the Scots in 1298, — ^the other, an engage- 
ment between the Highlanders and the Koyal forces (a.d. 1746), in which 
the latter were defeated. — Grangemouth is a thriving port near the mouth 
of the river Carron, and at the eastern entiance of the Forth and Clyde 
CanaL 

The line of the Forth and Clyde Canal (and also of a portion of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway) nearly coincides witli that of an anaent 
rampart erected across this portion of the island by the Romans. Tins 
wall or intrenchment, (a considerable portion of whidi may still be traced, 
and which is now known by the name of Grimet Difke^) was originally 
constructed by Agricola, a. d. 80, and, sixty years later, was restcned and 
strengthened during the reign of the Emperor Antoninus. It extended 
firom the shores of the Firth of Forth, a little below Bo'ness, to the banks 
of the Clyde, 4 miles above Dnmbarton, a length of 36 miles. 

Alioat the principal place in the county of Clackmannan, is an ancient 
town near the north bank of the Forth ; it has considerable trade in the 
export of coals, and is celebrated for its ale, large quantities of whach are 
exported ; the trade in malt is considerable, and there are iron-worka and 
other factories in its vicinity. — KimroM is a smidl town on the west side 
of Loch Leven, the castle of which name, situated on an island in the 
lake, was one of the many prison-houses of Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
scene of her romantic escape. 

The county of Fife, which embraces the greater part of the peninsula 
lying between the Firths of Forth and Tay, has numerous small sea-port 
tovnis, chiefly situated along its southern border. Most of these are 
engaged in the herring-fishery, and carry on some coasting trade ; the 
most considerable is KirkcaUy (9 miles north of Leith), which has exten- 
iive grain-markets. To the sonth-v^est of Kirkcaldy are Burntisland and 
Inverieithinfft the former of which is the chief point of passi^ acrosa the 
Firth to and from Granton, on its opposite side, and is also resorted to by the 
people of Edinburgh as a summer watering-place. — DwtfemUme^ in the 
western part of Fifeshire (15 miles north-west of Edinburgh), is an ancient 
town of great historical celebrity ; -m^n its abbey-church, the older part 
of which is in ruins, are the remains of Robert Bruce. Dunfermline is the 
chief seat of the linen manufacture (Art. 85), and the coal-mines in its 
neighbourhood are extensively worked. — Cupar is a small tovm on the 
banks of the river Eden : FaUkmd, 10 miles to the south-west, ia an 
ancient place, formerly the frequent residence of the Scottish monarehs. — 
St, Andrew'f, upon the eastern coast of the county, is a venerable dty, the 
seat of the oldest of the Scotch Universities. It possesses the mina of a 
magnificent cathedral, and also of an ancient castle. 

"^e dty of Pertht in the south-eastern part of the extensive county a£ 
Tme, is beautifully situated on the west bank of the Tay, a few miles 
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above the month of the river : it is a town of great antiquity, and has 
been the scene of many historical events. Perth is mostly well built, and 
contains many handsome streets and public erections. The manufacture 
of cotton goods, leather, and gloves, is pursued to some extent, and there 
is considerable import trade. One mUe to the north, on the opposite 
bank of the river, is Scone, in the ancient abbey of which was a stone 
which served as the coronation -seat of the Scotch monarchs : it was 
removed to Westminster Abbey by Edward I., where it is placed below 
the chiur upon which the Sovereign is seated during the ceremony of 
receiving the crown. The village of Abemethy, near the mouth of the 
Earn, 7 miles s. e. of Perth, was once the capital of an ancient Pictish 
kingdom. — Crieff, on the north bank of the Earn, 20 miles w. of Perth, has 
some trade in the weaving of cottons and linens. — The small town of i>iim- 
blane (24 miles s. w. of Perth, and 5 miles n. of Stirling,) contains a fine 
ancient cathedral; in the neighbourhood of this place, about 2 miles to the 
eastward, was fought the battle of Sheriffmuir, a.d. 1715. — At Doune, on 
the river Teith, 4 miles w. of Dumblane, are extensive cotton-works : 
about 7 miles further to the n. w. is the village of Callender, situated at ' 
the foot of the mountains which here form the eastern outskirts of the 
Highlands, and, in its neighbourhood, the district of the Trosachs, 
celebrated for its natural beauties and its poetical associations (Art. 
80.) 

J)unde€f situated on the north shore of the Firth of Tay (18 miles to the 
eastward of Perth), is an important manufacturing and commercial town. 
(Art. 85), and contains excellent docks for the accommodation of shipping: 
linen and hempen goods are extensively made in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood, and form the staple articles of its trade. It is, next to Leith 
and Aberdeen, the principal sea-port on the east coast of Scotland.-^ 
Arbroath, or Jberbrothock, upon the coast, 18 miles to the north-eastward 
of Dundee, and Montrose (at the mouth of the South Esk river), 12 miles 
further to the north, are both flourishing sea-ports (Art. 86). — Brechin, 8 
miles N. w. of Montrose, is an ancient episcopal city, on the banks of the 
South Esk ; it contains an old cathedral and a castle. — ^The town oi Forfar 
lies in the middle of the county, in the centre of the extensive vaUey ■ 
of Strathmore : it has considerable trade in the weaving of coarse linen 
doths, and there are valuable quarries of sandstone in its neighbour- 
hood. — Cvpar-Angua (so called to distinguish it from the county-tovm of 
fife), on the river Isla, an affluent of the Tay, has also some share in the 
malang of linen fabrics, which is pursued throughout all the towns and 
villages in the county of Forfar. Stonehaven and Bervie are small sea-ports 
on the coast of Kincardine. 

The city of Aberdeen, the third place in Scotland in point of size and 
population, is situated between the mouths of the rivers Dee and Don : 
the northern part of the town (properly Aberdon), adjacent to the banks 
of the Don, is distinguished as Old Aberdeen. Aberdeen has of late years 
become a place of great foreign and coasting trade, and possesses an 
extensive dock, with fine piers and quays. It has also considerable manu- 
foctures of cotton, linen, and woollen fabrics, and there are large iron- 
works and ship-buildmg yards. The valuable granite -quarries in t^ 
vicinity have been extensively used in the public buildings of the city 
8«9ply abundant materiiUs for export. Aberdeen is the seat 
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University, which embraees two colleges,— King's College, in Old Aber- 
deen, and Marischal College, in New Aberdeen, both oi which are 
flourishing institutions. — Peterhead, on the coast, 28 miles to the v. s. of 
Aberdeen, and Friuerburgh (near the promontory of Kinnairds Head), 16 
miles further to the northward, are both places of considerable trade 
(Art. 86) : Peterhead has also extensive manufactures of thread, wooUen- 
cloth, and cotton goods. — Incenury is a small and decayed inland town, at 
the junction of the liTcr Ury with the Don. 

In the upper part of the valley of the Dee, 42 mites to the westward of 
Aberdeen, and within the region of the Hig^ilands, is the village of 
Ballater, resorted to both on account of the mineral springs in its neigh- 
bourhood and the romantic beauty of the wild scenery among which it is 
placed. About 7 miles higher up the river, upon its south bank, is Bal- 
moral Castle, the Highland residence of her Migesty Queen Victoria. The 
valley of the Dee is bounded on the s. by the main range of the Grampian 
Mountains (Art. 73). 

The town of Banff (18 miles to the west of the promontory of Kin- 
nairds Head, and 39 miles n. w. of Aberdeen,) is situated at the mouth of 
the river Doveran : both the herring and salmon fisheries are pursued here 
to a considerable extent, and their produce sent to London and other 
markets. Upon the coast, further to the westward, are Porttoy (7 miles 
west of Banff), Gamumth (at the mouth of the Spey), and Burgh-head 
(adjacent to a promontory of the same name) ; all of these are small 
fishing and sea-port towns.— J^^'n, a small town on the right bank of the 
river Lossie, possesses the remains of a fine Gothic cathedral. Forres, an 
ancient place on the road thence to Inverness, lies at a short distance from 
. the mouth of the river Findhom. Ten miles further to the west is Nairn, 
at the mouth of the river Nairn, and thence to Inverness is an additional 
distance of 14 miles, in a s. w. direction. 

The town of Wich, upon the east coast of Caithness, is the prixidpsl 
seat of the herring fishery in the north of Scotland, and is a thriving sea- 
port : upon the opposite side of the stream at the mouth of which it is 
situated is Pulteney Town, which forms its suburb. — Thurso, upon the 
north shore of the island, has a good harbour and some trade. At the 
north-eastam extremity of the county, to the west of Duncansby Head, is 
a spot known as John o'Groat's House, though no edifice of any kind now 
exists there. 



The Southern Highlands embrace the counties of Bute, Dumbarton 
Argyle, part of Stirling, and the greater part of Perth, — ^all chiefly pas- 
toral : on the coast, the herring-fishery is pursued. 

Counties. Tovns. 

Bute i{o<A«ay, rooo—KUbride (Anan I.), 3800. 

Dumbarton . . . Kirkintt^ocb, 8800 — Dumbarton, 3800 — Helensburgh. 

Argyle Campbeltown, 6800 — Invermryi SSOO'-Oban, 1500 — Dtmoon— 

Tobennozy (Isle of H«U), 1400. 

(91.) The town of Rothsay, upon the eastern coast of the isle of Bute, 
■' much resorted to as a summer watering-plaoey and is distinguished for 
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the mildness and salubrity of its climate.— *Zamiis«A, or Kilbride^ on the 
east coast of Arran, is only an insignificant village. 

JhunbarioH, 13 miles v, w. of Glasgow, is an ancient town at the mouth 
of the small river lieven (the outlet oi Loch Lomond), at the place where 
it joins the Clyde. Its castle, built upon a lofty rock which rises to the 
height of 560 feet, and fonneriy a place of great strength and importance, 
forms a conspicuous object in the scenery of the Clyde. — KirkhUuUochf 
7 miles to the n. b. of Glasgow, is situated in a detached part of the 
county, enclosed by the shirn a£ Stirling and Lanark. Its inhabitants 
are chiefly engaged in weaving, in connection with the extensive manufac- 
tures of Glasgow. 

Jwferay, the oounty4own of Argyle, is a small place at the mouth of 
the little river Ary, near the head of Locli Fyne, the herring-fishery 
pursued in which estuary forms its stajde trade. — Campbeltoum, at the 
head of a small bay on the s. k. coast of the peninsula of Cantire, is a 
fishing town, which possesses some trade, exporting whiskey and henings, 
with highland cattle and sheep. — Dunoon (Aigyle) and Heiefuburfh 
(Dumbarton) are both sea-bathing villages, — the former on the west 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, and the latter at the entrance o£ the Gare 
Loch, an ofiset from the northern side of the same estuary.— Odon, a 
thriving village on the western coast, at the head of a fine bay formed by 
the Iffoader part of Loch linnhe, has some coasting trade, and has of late 
years become a place of great resort to tourists on their way to the 
northern parts of the country by the route of the Caledonian Canal.-^ 
In the northern part of Argyleshire, on the south side of Loch Leven, is 
the wild pastoral valley of Gkncoe, the scene of the in&mous massacre of 
the Maodonalds, in 1692. It is watered by the little atream of the Com, 
which flows into Loch Leven. 



The Northern Highlands comprehend the counties of Inverness, 
Boss, Cromarty, and Sutherland, with parts of Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
Nairn, and Caithness. 

Comities. Towns. 

Inverness .... InoemeaSt 15,000 — Portree (Isle of Skje), 600. 
Cromarty .... Cromarty ^ 2600. 

Ross Tatn, 3000 — Dingnxrall, 2100— Invergordon, 1000 — Stornoway 

(Isle of Lewis), 1900. 
Sutherland « . . Dornoch^ 2700. 



Orkney and \ / Lerwick (Shetland Islands), 2700— iiTtrArtoa//, (Orkney Islands), 

Shetland J * ' \ 2200. 

« 

(92.) Inverness^ at the mouth of the river Ness and on the shores of the 
Beauley Loch, is regarded as the capital of the Highlands. The northern 
entrance to the Caledonian Canal is at a short distance to the west of this 
town. Inverness is a well-built and thriving place, and possesses con- 
siderable local trade, serving as the port for a large inland district : ^' * 
town of great antiquity, and has been the scene of many \r 
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occurrences in Scottish history. In the neighbourhood of Inverness 
(about 5 miles to the s. s.) is Culloden Moor, memorable for the battle 
fought in 1746, by which the hopes of the Stuart family were finally 
extinguished. — Portree is a small fishing town on the east coast of the 
Isle of Skye. 

Cromartpi a small sea-port town, is situated near the entrance of the 
fine basin of Cromarty Firth, which is here narrowed by two bold head- 
lands called the Suters of Cromarty, but afterwards expands into a 
capacious estuary, forming a magnificent natural harbour. The county of 
Cromarty consists of several detached portions, the largest of which lies 
on the western side of the island. — At the head of Cromarty ¥irth is 
Dtngwallt a small town on the banks of the river Conon. — Tain, on the 
south shore of Dornoch Firth, and Domocht upon the opposite side of the 
same estuary, are both small fishing towns ; the latter is a decayed royal 
burgh, and contains part of an ancient cathedral. — ^The peninsula between 
Loch Beauley and Cromarty Firth is called the Black Isle, and that be- 
tween the Firths of Cromarty and Dornoch is known by the general name 
•of Easter Ross; portions of both of these districts are well cultivated, and 
belong to the tract described as the Plain of Cromarty (Art. 74). — Sior- 
nowayf at the head of Loch Stomoway, upon the east side of the island of 
Lewis, is a small but thriving sea-port. 

The natural features of Orkney and Shetland have been described in 
Art. 78. — Kirkwallf the largest town in Orkney, lies at the head of a 
small bay on the north side of the island of Pomona : it is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, and possesses a large Gothic cathedraL — Stromness, 
on the south coast of the same island, has an excellent harbour. — SL 
Margarefa Hope^ on the north side of the island of South Ronaldsha, is a 
small sea-port. — Lerwick, on the east coast of Mainland, in the Shetland 
group, is a small town with a good harbour, and is the most northerly 
port in the British Islands: it forms the usual rendezvous for vessels 
engaged in the northern whale-fishery. The fisheries furnish the chief 
occupation to the inhabitants of both these groups : straw-plaiting is also 
carried on, and some sheep are reared. 
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SECTION III. 

IRELAND. 

(93). Extent and Boundaries. — Ireland is bounded on the 
north, west, and south, by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the esst 
by the Irish Sea, which communicates with the ocean by the 
North Channel, and St. George's Channel. The nearest 
approach made by Ireland to the shores of Britain is at its 
north-eastern extremity, where the promontory called Fair 
Head is only 13 mileis distant from the Mull of Cantire in 
Scotland ; this is the narrowest portion of the North Chan- 
nel: further south, between Donaghadee (in the county of 
Down) and Port Patrick, on the coast of Wigton, is a distance 
of only 22 miles. St. David's Head, on the coast of Wales, is 
53 miles distant from Camsore Point, at the s. e. extremity of 
Ireland, — ^the intervening sea forming the narrowest part of 
St. George's Channel. 

The most northern point of Ireland is Malin Head, lat. 55*^ 22f ; the 
most southern, Mizen Head, is in lat. 51" 26'. A straight line drawn be- 
tween these two points measures 290 miles? the mean length of the island, 
however, from Malin Head to the south coast of Waterford, is about 220 
miles. The most eastern point, on the coast of Down, is in 5" 26' w. 
longitude ; — the most western, Dnnmore Head, in lO*' 29'. 

The greatest breadth of Ireland, in the direction of east and west, is 
175 miles, and the least (between the heads of Donegal Bay and Belfast 
Lough) less than 90 miles. Between the opposite bays of Dublin and 
Galway, the distance is 110 miles. The mean breadth of the island is 
about 140 miles. 

The mean length and breadth of Ireland bear a less unequal propor- 
tion to one another than is the case either with England or Scotland, and 
the island, regarded as a whole, has a squarer and less irregular form. Its 
general shape, disregarding the extreme projections of the land, resembles 
that of an oblique parallelogram, or rhomboidf the dides of which are 
formed by lines drawn between the promontories of Fair Head on the 
north-east, Erris Head on the north-west, Mizen Head in the south-west, 
and Camsore Pmnt in the south-east. The figure formed by straight lines 
connecting these points gives a correct general outline of the country and 
the Section of its coasts. 

The superficial extent of Ireland is 32^513 square miles, and 
the entire length of its coast line, measured along the numerous 
estuaries of its western and nortliem shores, is estimated to be 
2346 miles. 

(94.) C^et.^- The principal headlands, oommencing with the most 
northern point, and proceeding in a westerly direction round the ishr^' 
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are— Afa/in Head; Horn Head (921 feet high, on the meridian of 8^) ; 
Jiossan Point (on the north side of Donegal Bay); Erris Head (long. 10^); 
jichil Head (the west point of Achil Island); Slyne Head (county of 
Galway) ; Loop Head, 248 feet (on the north side of the estuary of the 
Shannon) ; Kerry Head (south side of do.) ; Dunmore Head (the most 
western point of land, on the north side of Diiu^e Bay); Mizen Head (the 
most southern point) ; Qqm Clear (on the island of that name, to the south 
of the county of Cork) ; Camaore Point (at the south-east extremity oi 
Ireland) ; Cahore Point (Wicklow) ; Howtk Heed (north aide of Dublin 
Bay, 549 feet) ; Benmore, or Fair Head (626 feet, the north-east point of 
Antrim); Bengore Head (400 feet, the north point of Antrim), and adjacent 
to it on, the west, the Giant* $ Cavtewayt a basaltic promontory which pro- 
jects into the sea for upwards of 1000 fieet, and consists of huge piles of 
prismatic columnsy arranged aide by aide with the most perfect regu- 
larity. 

(95.) Coasts. — The north, north-west, south-west, and south ahores of 
Ireland are generally high and rocky, and consist in many parta of rugged 
and precipitous ehffs, hollowed into yarioua forms by the constant action 
of the Atlantic waves. 

The eastern coasts are generally low and flat, and on this side of the 
island the sea in the immediate vidnity of the ahore is much obstmcted 
by sunken rocks, bars, and sand-banks. These are especially numerous 
on the north-east coasts, off the shores of Down and Antrim, and along 
the coast to the south of Dublin. 

Estuaries, Bays, Sec, — The principal inlets on the east coast are- 
Dublin Bay, Dundalk Bay, Dnndrom Bay, Strangfintl Lough, and Bel&st 
Lough. On the north coast are Lough Foyle and Loogh SwiUy. 

On the west side of the island are-^Donegal Bay, Clew Bay, Galway 
Bay, the mouth of the Shannon, Ding^ Bay, Kenmaire Bay, and Bantry 
Bay. 

On the south coast, the most considerahle inlet is that which forms 
Cork Harbour. 

The west and south-west coasts are more indented and irregular in 
shape than any other part of the island. The numerous inlets form 
several peninsulas, of which the most remarkable is that called the 
Mullet (on the north-west coast of Mayo), which is only eonnected with 
the mainland by an isthmus of less than half a mile in breadth. 

The sea on the western coasts both of Ireland and Scotland is generally 
deep, and at a distance of about 60 mUes from the Irish coast sinks 
suddenly from 100 to upwards of 200 fathoms. Here the proper bed oi 
the ocean may be said to commence, the whole archipelago of the British 
islands being based upon a submarine bank. 

(96.) Ireland is divided into four provinceB, Ulster, Lein- 
ater, Munster, and Connaught ; and into thirty-two counties, 
of which Ulster contains nine, Leinster twelve, Connaught five, 
and Munster six. Ulster occupies the north and north->east 
part of the island, Leinster the east and south-east, Connaught 
the west and north-west, and Munster the south-west, portions. 
'Hie names of the counties are given in subsequent pacres 

rts. 1I0-.114). 
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(97.) Natmnd features ofsw/aee, — ^Ireland is generally level 
iQ the interior ; its mountains are mostly confined to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the coasts. Between Dublin Bay on 
the east> and Galway Bay on the west* a great plain stretched 
entirely across the island: the highest parts of this central plain 
are not more than 320 feet above Ihe level of the sea. It 
extends nosthward to the shores of Lough Neagh, in the 
province of Ulster, and southward nearly to the borders of 
Waterford, in the province of Munster: its southern hal^ 
however, is diversified bv hills of considerable elevation. 

The mountains of Ireland do not form continuous chains, but 
constitute detached groups and highland masses, which at 
dififerent parts of the coast intervene between the interior 
plain and the sea* They may be arranged into six distinct 
groups or systems, namely, Hoe Mountains of Wicklow, — ^the 
Moume Mountains (in the county of Down), — and the Moun- 
tains of Antrim, — on the east coast of the island; — the 
Mountains of Donegal^ in the north-west; — the Mountains of 
Connemara, on the west coast, between Donegal and Galway 
Bays ; — and the Mountains of Kerry, in the south-west. 

The Mountahu of Wieklow cover an extennve tract, which xneasiires 
nearty 60 miles from north to south, and about 30 miles from east to 
west. Their highest summit, Lugnaqoilla (in the centre of the mountain 
region), is 3059 feet above the sea, and is the third in elevation of the 
Irish mountains. Some other summits in the group exceed 2000 feet ; 
the Sugar Loaf, a well-known momitain, is 1651 feet. This mountain 
region contains numerous small lakes and waterfalls, and is highly distin- 
guisfaed for the variety and heauty of its natural scenery. 

The Motame Mountamt occupy a projecting portion o£ the coast, inter- 
mediate between Dundalk and Dnn^um Bays, and rise in elevated masses 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the sbxae. Their highest summit, 
Sliere-donard, is 2796 feet above the sea. 

The Mountahu ef Antrim form a kind of plateau which intervenes 
between Lough Neagh and the e(hores of the North Channel, and the 
highest portions of which are on its eastern side, immediately adjacent to 
the coast. The mountain called Divis, to the west of Belfast, is 1568 feet 
high ; further northward, some summits are from 1700 feet to 1800 feet 
in elevation. This mountain tract terminates on the north-east in the 
high promontory of Fair Head. - 

The Minmtama of Donegal form a high mountain-mass, intersected 
by parallel vaUeys which extend in a general direction of north-east 
and south-west. They contain several summits which exceed 2000 feet 
m height, the loftiest of which is Errigal (lat. 55** 3% long. 8° 50, 2462 
feet. The cMfls wMch line the coot adjaeent to Kossan Point, and which 
form the western termination of a portion of this mountain tract, are 
750 fiBet in heig|ht : the mountain calkd SHeve League, to the sontV 
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of the same point, rites precipitously dose to the shore, and is 1964 feet 
high. 

i3et%vccn the Mountains of Donegal and the mountain region of Antrim 
some high ranges extend (to the south of Lough Foyle), in an east and 
west direction, through the county of Londonderry. In this tract, the 
mountain called Saweil (lat. 54° 49", long. 7" 2') is 2236 feet in height. 

The mountain tract which extends along the western shores of Mayo 
and Galway, between Donegal and Galway Bays, is divided into two 
parts by the broad inlet of Clew Bay (lat. 53° 50') : to the north of Clew 
Bay are the Nephin Beg mountains and the high summit of Nephin, — to 
the south, the Mouniaina of Connemara^ which embrace a number of 
detached groups and isolated eminences, divided by deep and narrow 
valleys. In the range of the Nephin Beg mountains the highest summit 
is 2368 feet ; the mountain called Nephin, further to the eastward, is 
2639 feet high. The cliffs on the north coast of Achil Island, which is 
only divided from this part of the mainland by the narrow channel of 
Achil Sound, are from 900 feet to 1800 feet in elevation. In the Moun- 
tains of Connemara, Mweelrea, adjacent to the west coast, is 2680 feet in 
height, and some others upwards of 2000 feet. 

The Mountains o/Kerty form several parallel ranges which extend (in 
a general east and west direction) through the county of that name, and 
into the adjacent county of Cork. Between these ranges the sea pene- 
trates far within the land, and forms the numerous long and narrow 
estuaries which distinguish the south-west portion of Ireland. The 
highest summit among the mountains of Kerry, and also the highest in the 
island, is the mountain called Carrantuohill, in the group of Macgilli- 
cuddy's Reeks (on the west side of the Lakes of KlUarney), which is 
3404 feet above the sea. Mangerton, on the south-east side of the same 
lakes, is 2754 feet. Mount Brandon, in the peninsula which intervenes 
between Dingle Bay and the estuary of the Shannon, is 3120 feet, and is 
the second in height among the mountains of Ireland. 

Besides the mountain systems above described are some other ranges of 
less extent, as the Slieve Bloom Mountains (on the borders of King's 
County and Queen's County), 1691 feet, — the Silver Mine Mountains (in 
the north-west part of Tipperary), 2265 feet, — ^the Galty Mountains (on 
the borders of Tipperary and Limerick), 3008 feet, — and the Knockmeile- 
down Mountains (on the borders of Tipperary and Waterford), 2598 feet. 
The Galty and Knockmeiledovni Mountains, with other ranges in the south 
of Ireland, form prolongations of the mountains of Kerry, and have the 
same general parallelism of direction from east to west. 

A large portion of the surface of Ireland consists of bog-land, which 
prevails most extensively in that part of the central plain which lies 
between Dublin and Galway Bays, and among the mountain-tracts of the 
western coast. Bogs occur also in other parts of the island, among the 
mountains of Wicklow, and those of the north-eastern coast The bogs of 
Ireland bear no analogy to the fen districts of England ; they lie in all 
cases at some elevation above the level of the sea, varying in height from 
100 to 2000 feet, and are hence readily susceptible of drainage. 

The total extent of bog-land is estimated to cover about 12,500 square 
miles, or nearly two-fifths of the whole surface of the island : the larger 
"^rtion of this is fiat red bog» capable of being reclaimed for cultivation i 
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the remainder consists of mountain-bog, mostly convertible into pasture 
land. The bogs are distinguishedi according to the substance of which 
they are composedi into red or fibrous, and black or compact. The red 
bogs, which occur most extensiyely in the region of the central plain, 
furnish abundance of peat, which forms the fuel most generally used in 
Ireland. 

(98.) Islands, — ^These are all of smaU size, and lie closely adjacent to 
the coast. On the east side are — Dalkey Island (on the south side of the 
entrance to Dublin Bay), — Ireland^s Eye, a hill of pyramidal form (on the 
north side of the peninsula of Howth),— and Lambay Islandf a few miles 
further to the northward. 

On the north coast are, — RathUn Island (7 miles long and f broad), 
which consists of steep basaltic rocks, — Inishtrahull, a small islet to the 
north-east of Mahn Head, — Inch Island, situated in Lough Swilly, — and 
Tory Island, off the north-west coast of Donegal. 

On the west side are, — Aran Island, off the west coast of Donegal, — 
Eagle Island and several other small islets situated to the west of the 
peninsula of the Mullet, — AeMl Island (about 95 square miles in area), 
covered with mountains, the highest of which rises to 2222 feet, — Clare 
Island and several others to the west of Clew Bay and along the adjacent 
shores of Galway, — and the group of the Arran Islands (consisting of 
three, of which the largest is about 19 square miles), at the entrance of 
Galway Bay. 

Off the south-west coast is a group of 12 islets, called the Blaaieis, to 
the west of Dunmore Head. Further south is Valentia Island (on the 
south side of the entrance of Dingle Bay), which has an area of 40 square 
miles ; it is of moderate elevation, and is very fertile. C^e Clear Island, 
the most southern portion of Ireland, contains about 8 square miles : it ia 
surrounded by high cliffs, and is generally barren. 

(99.) Rivers, — ^The longest river of Ireland is the Shannon, 
which flows 224 miles from its source (m the county of Cavan^ 
at a height of 345 feet above the sea) to the Atlantic Ocean, 
between Loop and Kerry Heads, — ^forming in the last 60 miles 
of its course a magnificent estuary, from 1 mile to 11 miles 
broad. It is navigable from the sea to Lough Allen, a distance 
of 213 miles, by the aid of some short artificial cuts, the prin- 
cipal of which is formed to avoid the rapids of Doonas, a few 
miles above Limerick. The fall of the Shannon, like that of 
the Spey, is greater in the lower than in the upper part of its 
course. It passes through three considerable lakes (Lough 
Allen, Lough Ree, and Lough Derg), and drains a surface of 
nearly 7000 square miles. Its most considerable tributary is 
the river Suck, which joins its right bank. 

The other principal rivers oi Ireland, proceeding in succession round 
the coast, are,-~on the south, the Bandon, the Lee (60 miles), the Black' 
voaier (90 miles), and the Barrow (114 miles), with its tributary the Swr 
(100 miles). 
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The Bandoa is lumgablt to lmiiA«rmnti» a dbtaBee q£ 13 nOes. The 
Lee drains an area of aeaily GOO iqiiare nuks, aad foms at its mouth the 
magnificent harbonr of Corkt one of the finest in the woiid: it is not 
nafigable above Cock. The Blackwater has a basin of 1165 square nules, 
and is navigable to Fennoy^ 36 miles above its month. 

The Barrovr and the Suir, both of which rise in the Slieve Bloom 
Moontains, and nnite to fionn the estoary of Waterford Harbonr, drain a 
very extensive tnict of country, oorapnhendii^ above 3400 aquare miles. 
The river Nore, a considerable tribntary of the Bairow, joina ita right 
bank. The Barrowia navigable toothy, 60 miles from the sea ; the Snir 
to Clonmel, a distance of 40 miles ; the Nore to Tbomaa Town, 28 miles 
above its junction vrith the Banow. 

On the east coast are, the iSamey (70 mika) ; thel^^ (75 milea) ; the 
Boyne (80 miles) ; and the Lagan (42 mika), flowing into Bek£B8t Lough. 
The Slaney, which forms at its mouth the harbonr of Wexford, ia navi* 
gable to Enniscorthy (15 miles): the area of ita basin exeeeds 700 aq. miles. 
The Liffey has the metropotis, Dublin, at its mouth, but is not a navigable 
river. The Boyne, which draina about 1000 square miles, is navigabk to 
Navan, 25 mika above its mouth. 

On the north eoast the two principal rivers are tiie .ficmi (from Lough 
Neagh) ; and the Foykf which flows into Lough Foyk. The Bann is 
divided into the Upper and the Lower Bann ; the Upper Bann is the por- 
tion above Lough Neagh, and has its source in the Moume Mountains. 
The total length of the Bann ia 100 miles, and the area of its basm aboTe 
2300 square miles : it is navigabk to Coleraine, 5 mika above its mouth. 
The Foyle, 80 miles to its most distant soorce, is ftirmed by the union of 
several streams, and draina an area of 1100 square miles : it is navigable 
to Strabane, 20 miles above ita mouth. 

(100.) Lakes.—Lough Neagk,* tibe largest lake in the British Istands, 
is 20 miles long and 10 in average breadl£, and has an area exceeding 150 
square mUes. Its elevation above the sea-level is only 48 feet; its 
greatest depth is 102 feet, — its average depth, however, not more than 
from 40 to 50 feet. Its shores are low and flat. The vraters oi Lough 
Neagh are celebrated for their petrifying quality. 

Zotigh Erne consists of two parts, — an Upper and a Lower Lake, which 
are connected by the winding channel of the river Erne : they are both 
(the Upper Lake especially) interspersed vrith numerous islands. Their 
total area is 57 square miles : the greatest depth oi the Lower Lake is 
226 feet, and ita height above the se&-level 150 feet. From its western 
extremity, the river Erne flows into Donegal Bay. 

Lough Allen (161 feet above the sea), Xjovgh Ree (125 feet), and Lough 
Derg (110 feet), all belong to the course of the Shannon, and are long 
and narrow in shape. Lough Allen has an area of 14 square miles; Lough 
Ree of 41 square miks; and Lough Derg, of 46 square miles. The 
shores of Lough Bee are low and flat, but Lough Derg is bordered on the 
south by high mountains. 



* Uke the term *loeh' in Scotland, the word 'lough' in Ireland is 

^vAxQd both to inlets of the sea and to proper fresh-water lakes. 
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There is also another and smaller Laugh Dtrg (3^ sqvare iiules)i in the 
aoath of Donegal, 'wiiich lies at an elevation of 467 feet. On a small 
island which it contams is a cave ealled St. Patrick's Pnrgatoiy, a noted 
j^ace of pUgrimage to the Catholic population of Ireland. 

Lmgh Maakf in the western part of Omnanght, has an area of 35 square 
miles, and is at a height of 68 feet : it comnmnicates by a subterranean 
channd with Lough Cwrib, which lies at a lower leveL Lough Corrib is 
divided into two parts by a narrow channel : its total area is 68 square 
nules. Its waters are discharged into Galway Bay by a stream at the 
mouth of which is the town of Galway. 

, The Laket ofKUUnmeyy situated amongst the lloimtains of Kerry, are 
three in number, an Upper, Middle, and Lower Lake» all connected with 
one another, and of which the latter expands to the largest size. Their 
total area is about 10 square miles, llie greatest depUi of the Lower 
Lake is 252 feet, and its heigfali above the sea-level 68 feet. The Lakes 
of KiUamey are cdiebrated fer their picturesque beauty ; on their west 
side the highest mountains in Ireland rise steeply from l^e edge of Hbs 
water. 

There are numerous other lakes in Ireland, of smaller size, which with 
those mentioned above are estimated to embrace a total area of 711 square 
miles. 

(101.) MhiieraU, — Gm/ occurs in many parts of Ireland (in the counties 
of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, Kerry, Clare, Leitnm, Tyrone, 
and Antrim), but is generally oi very inferior quality to that fiirnished by 
the coal-fields of Great Britain, and is cemparatrvely little worked. A 
considerable portion of the coal ndsed is only used for the purpose of 
burning lime. The best for domestic purposes is found to the west of' 
Lough Neagh, in the neighbourhood of Dungannon. Peat, however, is 
the ^el exclusively used by the labouring population, and the towns are 
chiefly suppilied with coal from the ports of England and Scotland. 

Iron ore also occurs in many places, especially in the coal district of 
Leitnm, lying round Lough Allen, but the scarcity of coal has caioaed its 
working to be almost wholly abandoned. 

Mines oi copper and 2etu?are worked in the counties of Wataford, Cork, 
and Kerry, and co]q^ also in Wicklow, but the produce is not considerable. 
The copper ore is sent to Swansea to be smelted. Small quantities both 
of gold and silver have also been found in the mountain region of 
Wicklow. 

Granite is abundant in many parts of the country, and in the counties 
of Donegal and Galway excellent statuary marble is found. Limestone ia 
generally abundant, and carboniferous limestone forms the principal rock 
in the level plain of the interior. On the southern and western borders 
of Lough Neagh is an extensive deposit of clay, which is found only at a 
few other places in Ireland, and in small quantities. Antimony, manganese, 
and fullers' earth, are also found in some pkuses, and slate is quarried to « 
small extent, chiefly in the valley of the JBlackwater, near Lismore. 

Mmeral tprmgt occur at Mallow (in the county of Ccnrk), the water of 
which is saline, and of a temperature 23° above that of the atmosphere^— 
at Castle Connell, near Limerick, of chalybeate quality; — and sulphureous 
waters at Swanlinbar, in the county of Cavan, and Lucan, near Dublin. 

(102.) C&Rizfe.— The dimate of Ireland differs chiefly from thait '^ 
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England in its greater degree of moiatnre. About 31 inches of rain fall 
annually at Dublin, and 40 inches at Cork. The atmosphere is at all times 
largely impregnated with moisture, and the average number of days upon 
which rain falls, which amounts to 208 annually, is greater than in any 
other country in Europe. This results from the perfectly insular situa- 
tion of the country, and the prevalence during three-fourths of the year 
of westerly vrinds, charged with the vapours of the Atlantic. The almost 
constant humidity of the air is the cause of the generally verdant aspect by 
which Ireland is distingcdshed ; the trees hence remain longer in leaf than 
in England. 

The western coasts of Ireland are wanner than similar latitudes in 
Great Britain, and the whole island has a more equable average tempera- 
ture, — ^that is, its extremes of heat and cold are confined within narrower 
limits than in England or Scotland. 

The plants and animals are generally the same as those which belong to 
Great Britain. There are some local peculiarities, but these are not of 
finportance. The arbutus, a beautiful evergreen which flourishes in the 
neighbourhood of the Lakes of Killamey and the south-west coast, is not 
native to any other country in so high a latitude. The broad-leaved 
myrtle grows luxuriantly in the southern counties ; but peaches, grapes, 
and other similar fruits, do not ripen without much care and attention. 

Ireland was formerly thickly covered vnth forests, but the greater part 
of these have been cut down, and wood is now comparatively scarce. The 
remains of ancient vegetation are found in the extensive bogs, in which 
whole trunks of trees are frequently discovered. 

There are no serpents in Ireland, and one species of lizard, with four of 
the order of frogs, newts, &c., constitute the only reptiles met with in this 
country, and even some of these are probably of recent introduction. 

(103.) Population, — Ireland is thickly populated; in 1841, the number 
of its inhabitants amounted to 8,175,238, an average of more than 250 to 
the square mile ; an astonishing proportion, considering the large extent 
of mountainous and unproductive land. Between that period and the 
present time the number has probably been materially diminished by 
the numerous deaths which occurred during the famine of 1846-8, and the 
large extent to which emigration (to the United States and elsewhere) has 
taken place. 

Except in the mountainous districts, the population is pretty equally 
distributed throughout the island. It is most dense in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin and Cork, and next so in parts of the counties of Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, Monaghan, and Cavan, in which it averages upwards of 400 to 
the square mile. Along both banks of the Shannon, and in parts of 
Leitrim and Roscommon, the average is about 300 to the square mile. 

The great majority of the people of Ireland belong to the Celtic race, 
. though in the parts most adjacent to England, and in the large towns, they 
have become partially mixed with the descendants of English colonists. 
The English language is now generally prevalent, and the native Celtic 
dialect in gradual process of extinction, though still spoken by the 
peasantry in the south and west parts of the island. 

In the eastern part of Ulster the population is almost wholly of Scotch 
origin, and the manners and character of the inhabitants of the lowlands 
^f Scotland have been transplanted there accordingly. Colonists from 
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Scotland have at various times settled in different paits of Ireland, but the 
great colonization of Ulster by the Scotch took place in the reign of 
James I. The inhabitants of Ulster occupy a higher rank in the social 
scale than those of any other part of Ireland, and are generally a more 
frugal, industrious, and intelligent race. 

(104.) Industrial occupations: agriculture, — Ireland is chiefly a grazing 
country, and large numbers of cattle of all kinds are reared, principally 
for export to England. Oxen are most extensively bred in the counties 
of Limerick, Tipperary, Roscommon, and Meath : the native cattle have 
been to a great extent superseded by the introduction of English breeds. 
Roscommon, Galway, Clare, Tipperary, and Limerick, are the chief coun- 
ties for breeding sheep, but these are not so extensively reared as oxen : 
the native sheep is small and partially covered with hair, but it has been 
crossed with English breeds, and most of the Irish sheep are at present 
long-woolled and of large size. A breed of fine short-wooUed sheep is 
peculiar to the mountains of Wicklow. Goats are very generally reared in 
the mountainous districts, and are kept chiefly for their milk. The hog^, 
however, is the animal most universally found, and almost throughout 
the country shares the habitations of the peasantry, feeding chiefly on 
potatoes. Dairy-farms are numerous, and butter is made and exported 
in large quantities. 

Next to the potatoe, which is everywhere the prevalent crop, oats are 
most generally cultivated. The humidity of the climate renders it less 
fitted for the growth of wheat and barley, both of which, however, are 
raised, and the cultivation of the former has extended of late years. The 
greater part of the grain raised in Ireland is not consumed in that country, 
but exported to England. Turnips are cultivated in many districts, and 
have of late become a very general crop. 

Owing to the failure of the potatoe, the agricultural produce has of late 
years been insufficient for the support of .the population, and large quan- 
tities of maize, and other corn, have been imported from abroad to supply 
the deficiency. Flax is grown to some extent throughout the province of 
Ulster, for the supply of the staple manufacture. 

(105.) Fisheries. — The seas around Ireland swarm with fish, and the 
inlets on its shores are the resort of vast shoak of the cod, herring, ling, 
hake, mackard, and many others. There are extensive oyster-beds on the 
coast of Clare, and also in Loughs Swilly and Carlingford. But this branch 
of industry is very imperfectly developed, and the Irish fisheries are not in a 
flourishing condition. Indeed their produce is quite inconsiderable com- 
pared with the abundant opportunities afforded by nature, and salt-fish is 
even imported from Scotland. Fresh-water fish likewise abound in the 
rivers, and there are salmon-fisheries in the Bann, the Foyle, the Erne, 
the Boyne, and other streams, some of the produce of which is sent to the 
markets of Liverpool, Bristol, and London. 

(106.) MantJifactures. — Ireland is not distinguished as a manufacturing 
country. The principal manufacture is that of tinenf chiefly carried on in 
the province of Ulster, though latterly extended into Connaught and 
Munster. Belfast and Armagh, with their immediate neighbourhood, 
constitute its principal seat. 

The vfooHen manufacture, chiefly confined to the coarser kinds of goodf 
is carried on in various parts of Leinster, at Dublin, Kilkenny, Wickl« 
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and elsewhere. The manufacttira of broad-doths has been introdaced 
into Dublin, and that of fine stuffiB at Bandon : a coarse kind of firieze is 
generally made by the farming population in most parts of the conntry 
during the intervals of agricnttoral labour, for their own use and the 
supply of the adjoining districts. 

The manufacture of cotton goods is prosecuted to a considerable extent 
at Belfast and its vicinity, and also in some parts of the south of Ireland, 
at Tnllamore (King's County), and elsewhere. The manufacture of tabinet, 
or Irish poplin, a mixed fabric of silk and worsted, is almost peculiar to 
Dublin. Some man uf act u re of muslin and cambric is carried on at Don- 
dalk. 

The distillation of whiskey from malt is largely carried on, though not 
by any means to so great an extent as formerly, owing to the spread of 
more temperate habits among the population at large. Beer is largely 
made in Dublin, and exported both to Great Britain and to foreign coun- 
tries. Other manufoctures pursued to a less extent are those of muslin, 
leather, glass, and vitriol. 

(107.) Commerce, — ^The foreign trade of Ireland is inconsiderable com- 
pared with that carried on across the Channel, with Great Britain. The 
imports from abroad consist chiefly of tea, coffee, tobacco, sugar, wine, 
timber, tallow, flax, hemp, and wool; with, of late years, maize or Indian 
com, chiefly from the United States. Coal is largely imported from 
England and Scotland (Art. 86), and also cotton, woollen, and hardware 
goods, with other British manufactures. 

The exports are chiefly to Great Britain, and consist principally of agri- 
cultural produce (including vast numbers of live cattle and pigs), with salt 
beef and poric, eggs, &c. ; and also linen manufactures. 

Dublin is the principal seat of the foreign import trade, and next in 
order are Belfast, Cork, and Waterford ; but the export trade both of Belfast 
and Cork is more oonilderable than that of Dublin. Waterford is a great 
seat of the cross-channel trade to England, and exports immense quanti- 
ties of live stock and agricultural produce, — consigned chiefly to Bristol. 
Both Drogheda and Dundalk have also considerable export trade of butter 
and other feum produce. 

(108.) Internal eommwmcaiitm,—lht roads in Ireland are generally 
well laid out, and kept in good repair, unless in the remoter and more 
mountainous parts of the country. 

Two princ^|>al eanaig (the Grand Canal and the Boyal Canal) connect 
Dublin with the Shannon, crossing the great plain which occupies the 
interior of the country, — with branches to many of the principiU tovms 
adjacent to their course. These are chiefly used for the conveyance of 
agricultural produce to the Irish metropolis. There are also some other 
canah and artificial navigations, but this mode of communication is not, 
on the whole, so extensively used as might be expected. The Shannon is 
extensively traversed by steam-boats both for passengers and goods. 

Several lines of railway have been constructed of late years, and others 
are in progress of formation. A short line between Dublin and Kingstown 
(on the south side of Dublin Bay, near its entrance,) was opened in 
1834. A great trunk line (the Great Southern and Western) which 
extends from Dublin to Cork, and is crossed by a line partially formed 
'^tween Waterford and limerick, places the capital of the island in imme- 
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diate commimication with all its south and south-w^stem parts. Other lines 
extend from Dublin in a westerly direction towards the province of Con- 
nanght, and northward by Drogheda towards Belfast. But the railway 
system in Ireland is as yet far from being fully deyeloped. 

The Toyage between Dublin and Holyhead (the nearest port on the 
British coast) is performed by swift steam-packets in less than four hours. 
From Holyhead to London the journey by railway (which is now open 
continuously throughout) occupies 8} hours ; so that, by the aid of steam, 
a communication is effected between the Irish metropolis and the capita! 
of the British Empire (a distance of upwards of 330 miles, 70 of which 
are water,) in the almost incredibly short space of about 13 hours ! 

(109.) National divisions. —The thirty-two counties into which 
Ireland is divided are of very unequal dimensions. Cork, the 
largest^ has an area of 2765 square miles, — Galway, the next 
in size, of 2360 square miles. The smallest is Louth, 322 
square miles in extent.* The counties on the east side 
of the island are generally smaller than those on the west* 
The names of the four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught« are now only used as geographical divisions, 
though they formerly marked the limits of separate kingdoms. 

Thirty of the counties are subdivided into baronies, very unequal in 
extent ; the county of Cavan into hundreds, and Cork into two ridings 
(east and west), which again are subdivided into hundreds. The parishes 
form both dvil and ecclesiastical divisions, but their limits do not always 
coincide with those of the counties and baronies. 

The ecclesiastical diidsion is into two archiepiscopal provinces, those of 
Armagh and Dublin, and ten bishoprics, — ^five in each province. 

(110.) Totons, 8fC, — Compared with the general density of 
its population, Ireland contains few large towns. Duhlin, Cork» 
Belfast, and Limerick, are the only towns which have more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, and the only additioncd places of 
which the population exceeds 20,000 are Galway, Waterford, 
and Kilkenny. The greater numher of the towns have only 
from three to four or five thousand inhabitants ; the population 
is chiefly rural, and distributed in villages and smaU farm- 
holdings throughout the country. 

^ The counties contained in each of the provinces are enume- 
rated in the following pages, vdth the names of the principal 
towns, and their population in 1841. The county-towns are 
distinguished by italics. 



* The town and territory of Drogheda, situate •& the borders of 
Louth and Meath, also forms a county in itself, with an area of 9 square 
miles. 
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LBIM8TBR, TWELVE COUNTIES. 

Counties. Totnu. 

Dublia .... Dublin, 338,000— Kingstown, 7200 — Balbrijcgan, 2900. 

LoutU Drogheda, 17,300 — Dundalk, 10,800 — Carliiigforid. 

Aleath Navui, 5600— Kells, 4200— Trim, 2300. 

Westineath . . . Athlone, tUM—MuUingar, 4600. 

Longlbrd .... Longfordt 5000 — Edgeworthstown, 860. 

King's County . . Tul/omore, 6300 — Parsonstown, 6300 — Philipstown, 1500. 

Queen's County . Mmyboromgh, 3600— Portarlington, 3100. 

Kilkenny .... Kilkenng, 23,700— Castlecomer, 1700. 

Carlow ' . . . . Carlow, 10,400 — Tullow, 3000. 

Kildare .... Athv, 47Wh-Naaa, 3500— Maynooth, 2100— Kildare, I6OO. 

Wicklow .... Arklow, 3200— fFicJIrtow, 2800. 

Wexford .... Wexford, 11,200— New Boss, 7500— Enniseorthy, 7000. 

(111.) Dublin, the capital of Ireland, situated on both sides of the 
mouth of the Liffey, is distinguished by the number and magnificence of 
its public buildings, and its numerous splendid residences, which entitle 
it to be regarded as one of the finest cities in Europe. It has two 
Protestant cathedral churches, — Christ Church (the more ancient), and 
St. Patrick's, distinguished for its numerous monuments. Besides many 
other churches belonging to the established religion, there are also sever^ 
Roman Catholic places of worship, some of which are of large dimensions 
and great architectural beauty. 

Dublin is the seat of a I^testant University, styled Trinity College, 
founded in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The public library belong;ing to 
this institution, which is the most considerable in Ireland, contains up- 
wards of 104,000 volumes. There are, besides, academies and other 
institutions for the encouragement of science, literature, and the fine 
arts. 

Dublin is not distinguished as a manufacturing city, but the amonnt of' 
trade — both foreign and coasting — is very considerable, and the export 
trade is largely increasing (Arts. 106, 107). The mouth of the river 
Liffey is obstructed by sand-banVs, so that large vessels are unable to 
reach the town ; but an excellent harbour has been constructed at JTm^- 
toum (formerly called Dunleary), on the south side of Dublin Bay, 6 miles 
to the eastward. Kingstown now forms, in fact, the port of Dublin, and 
is the principal resort of its shipping. 

Balbriggan, on the coast, 18 miles north of Dublin, is a small trading 
and fishing town ; it is distinguished for its manufacture of hosiery. 

Both Drogheda (at the mouth of the river Boyne), and Dundalk (at the 
head of the bay of that name), on the coast to the north of Dublin, have 
considerable trade in the export of com, hides, butter, and all kinds 
of agricultural produce. Drogheda is one of the principal corn-markets 
of Ireland. — Carlingford, 10 miles to the eastward of Dundalk, is a small^ 
fishing town, on the west shore of Carlingford Lough. 

Drogheda, which was formerly called Tredagh, was early a place of 
historical importance. It was the first of the many towns which were 
besieged, and the inhabitants put to the sword, during the merciless cam- 
paign of Cromwell? in 1649-50. About 2 miles above Drogheda, on the 
^nks of the Boyne, was fought the great battle between the armies of 
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William III. and James IL, a. d. 1690. Dnndalk is also of early origin, 
and is associated with many important occurrences in Irish history. 

Neman (15 miles 8.w. of Drogheda), and Trim (21 miles), are both 
inland towns situated on the Boyne, the former at the confluence of its 
tributary, the Blackwater: they lie in the midst of a rich agricultural 
district. Nine miles n. w. of Navan is the small town of KeUa^ on the 
Blackwater. — MuUingar (47 miles w. by n. of Dublin), in the centre of 
the gpreat plain of the interior, and on the banks of the Royal Canal, has 
important cattle-fairs. — Athhne, built on both banks of the Shannon, 
about 3 miles below its exit from Lough Ree, ia one of the principals 
inland towns of Ireland, and has considerable local trade. It is one of 
the chief government stations for troops and military stores. — Longford 
(22 miles north of Athlone and 70 north-westward from Dublin), on a 
amall tributary of the Shannon, is also a military station. * 

T\Ukimore (52 miles to the west of Dublin) on the banka of the Grand 
Canal, and Birr, or Parsonatown^ 21 miles to the s. w., are both thriving 
towns : TuUamore has some manufacture of cottons and linens. — Portar" 
Unffton (41 miles s. w. of Dublin), is situated on the upper course of the 
river Barrow ; Maryborovyh^ 10 miles further* to the s. w., is near the 
head of one of the small tributaries of that river. 

Kilkenny f on the river Nore (64 miles s. w. of Dublin), is the largest 
inland town of Ireland, and the second place in population in the province 
of Leinster. It is a principal seat of the manufacture of woollen goods, 
and has considerable inland trade. — Carlow, also a thriving inland town, 
is aitoated on the east bank of the river Barrow; it possesses a fine Roman 
Catholic cathedral and college, and carries on considerable trade in agri- 
cultural produce. 

Mhyt on the Barrow (11 mUes above Carlow), and Naast near the 
Liffey (20 miles s. w. of Dublin), both possess considerable local trade ; 
Athy has an important corn-market. — KUdartt & small place in the centre 
of the county, has in its neighbourhood an extensive tract of open 
common-land called the * Curragh of Kildare,' which is distinguished for 
the richness of its verdure. — Maynooth^ in the north-eastern part of the 
county (15 miles to the westward of Dublin), is the seat of a college for 
the education of students for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

The county of Wicklow, immediately to the south of Dublin, is distin- 
guished chiefly for the bc»uty of its mountain scenery (Art. 97). The 
towns of Wicklow (near the movth of the river Vartry, 26 miles a. s. e. of 
Dublin), and Arkkw^ at the mouth of the Ovoca, or Avoca (13 miles 
further to the south), are both unimportant places \ the latter has some 
trade in malt and coal. The valley of the Avoca, which is formed by the 
union of the two streams of the Avonmore and Avonbeg, possesses great 
natural beauties ; as also do the districts watered by the rivers Vartry 
and Dargle, — ^the latter a little stream near the northern border of the 
county. The whole region is ridi in poetical associations, and contains 
many interesting remains of antiqvity, — ^memorials of the early civilization 
of Ireland. 

Wexford is a sea-port near the mouth of the river Slaney, where it 
enters the estuary of Wexford Haven : it has extensive quays, and pos-. 
sesses some trade. — EnniBcortky, at the head of the navigation of the 
Slaney, 1 5 miles above Wicklow, is a thriving inland town. — New Eon, 
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on the liTer Barrow, 15 miles above its mouth, has considerable export of 
agricultural produce, especially wool, and is a flourishing town. 



ULSTER, NINB COVNTIX8. 



Coontifet. Towns. 

Antrim .... Bdiut, 76,000— LUbnm, flSOO—Ballymeiia, 5500 — Carriek- 

fergut, S800 — lArne, 3300— Antrim, 9000 — ^Ballycastle, 1700. 

Down Newiy, IS.OOO — Newtown-Ards, 76OO — Downpatrick, 4600 — 

Banbridge, 3300 — Donaghadee, 3100 — Portafeny, 2000. 

Annagh .... Armagh^ 10,300^Lttrgan, 4600— Portadown, 8500. 

Monagji^an . . . Monaghan^ 4100 — Cltmes, 2800. 

Cavan Caoan, 3700 — Cootehill, 2400. 

Fermanagh . . . ErmUkUien, 5600. 

Tyrone .... Strabane, 5400— Dungannon, S800— Oiimi^&, SQOO. 

Londonderry . . Londondarrif, 15,090 — Coleraine, 6S00 — Newtown-Limamtdy, 

8100. 

Donegal .... lafford, 5400 — BaUyibannon, 8500. 

(112.) Belfiut, situated on the river Lagan, and at the head of Belfast 
Lough, is the largest town in the province of Ulster. It is the third dty 
in Ireland in size and wealth, and is rapidly advancing in commercial 
importance. It is a great seat both of the linen and cotton manufiic- 
tures, and there are also factories of glass and vitriol, potteries, sugar- 
refineries, breweries, and distilleries. Belfast has considerable foreign 
trade, as well as extensive intercourse with the ports of the Scotch and 
English coast, especially with Liverpool, to which it sends great quan- 
tities of cattle and agricultural produce. By the aid of a canal, this town 
has a navigable communication with Lough Neagh. Belfast contains an 
important collegiate establishment, entitled the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, and is also the seat of one of the newly-estabhshed Queen's CoU 
leges. 

CarricifergtUt 10 miles n.x. of Belfast^ is a small sea-port on the north 
side of Belfast Lough. — The town of Larnet 9 miles further to the north- 
ward, lies at the entrance of the smaller and land-locked estuary of 
Lough Lame. — Balfycastle, on the north coast of Antrim, to the westward 
of Fair Head, has valuable coal-mines in its neighbourhood, which are 
worlced to a limited extent. — The towns of AiUrim (situated near the 
north-east comer of Lough Neagh), and BaUymena (near the little river 
Main, which flows into the north side of Lough Neagh), both have 
extensive linen-works in their immediate vicinity; Ballymena possesses 
considerable trade in linens and in agricultural produce. — lAtJmm^ 8 miles 
8. w. of Belfast, is a thriving inland town, situated on the Lagan. 

Downpatrick, near the 8. w. extremity of Strangford Lough, is a very 
ancient town, with a great trade in linens and agricultural produce.— 
Donaghadee, in the n.e. comer of Down, is a station for packets in 
connection with Port Patrick, on the opposite coast of Scotland (Art 93). 
— Baniridge, on the upper Bann, is a considerable seat of the linen 
manufEusture. — Newry, 6 miles above the head of Carlingford Lough, is a 
^'^urishing port ; it possesses both linen and cotton works, and has con- 
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siderable export trade. By the aid of an artificial navigation, Carlingford 
liough is connected with the river Bann, and by its means with Lough 
Keagh. 

Armagh (34 miles s. w. of Belfast and 71 to the northward of Dublin), 
an ancient city situated in the midst of the plain which extends to the 
south of Lough Neagh, is the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. It 
contains both a Protestant and Roman Catholic cathedral, the former of 
which Is of great antiquity. Armagh has considerable local trade in the 
supply of a populous surrounding district, and is a great market for agri- 
cultural produce: linen-works are numerous in its vicinity, and also in 
the neighbourhood of Portadovm and lAtrgaut both of them situated in 
the N. E. portion of the county. 

Monagkan and CkmeSj small inland towns in the county of Monaghan, 
with Cootehiilf in the adjacent county of Cavan, possess some portion of 
the linen trade. The town of Cwan has only local traffic. — EntUskiUen 
is a thriving town situated on an island in the stream which connects the 
upper and lower portions of Lough Erne : it has considerable trade in 
com and various articles for the supply of the adjacent district. 

Omaghf in the centre of the county of Tyrone, and DuMffannon, a short 
distance to the s. w. of Lough Neagh, both share in the linen trade. At 
the latter place are some manufactures of earthenware and pottery, 
besides iron-works, and coal is worked in the neighbourhood (Art. 101). 
— Strabane, in the northern part of the county (at the junction of the 
river Mourne with the Foyle), is a thriving town, with considerable local 
trade. — On the opposite bank of the Foyle is Lifford,, the principal place 
in the county of DonegaL — Ballyshemnonf in the southern part of the 
same county, is a small sea-port and fishing town at the mouth of the 
river Erne, on the coast of Donegal Bay. 

Londondenyf or Deny (120 miles to the n. w. of Dublin), situated on 
both banks of the river Foyle, near its mouth, is a place of considerable 
commercial importance. It has some foreign trade, and also great inter- 
course with Scotland and Liverpool, chiefly by steamboats. Londonderry 
is, next to Belfast, the most considerable town in Ulster ; it was a place 
of early historical importance, and is memorable for the heroic defence 
made by its inhabitants against the arms of James II., during a protracted 
nege, a.d. 1689. 

Colerainef 5 miles above the mouth of the Bann, is a place of some 
trade, both foreign and cross-channel ; the linen manufacture is carried 
on here, as well as a considerable salmon-fishery. The greater part of its 
maritime traffic is conducted by the harbour of Port Rush, a few miles to 
the eastward of the month of the river. 
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CONNAUGHT, PITS COUNTIES. 

Conntiflt* Towim. 

Leitrim .... Carriek-tm-Sham»en, 1900. 

Roscommon . . . Rotco m mon, S400 — ^Boyle, SS06 — Elphbi, ISOOt 

Sligo Sligo, 1S,000. 

Mayo Bailina, 7000—CatUebar, 5000— Westport, 4300— KiBala, T409. 

Galwmy .... OtUwojf, 17,000— TiMun, 0000— Loughrea, 5400«— CUfden, 1500. 

(113.) Carrick-on-Shaimoii (8 miles below the- exit of that river from 
Lough Allen), and Roacommon (5 miles to the westward of Lough. Ree), 
are small inland towns, only of local importance. — E^km, 15 miles i% the 
north of the latter, is a very ancient ecclesiastical town, now decayed. — 
Boyle (in the north part of Roscommon), on the hanks of a river of the 
same name, which joins the Shannon, has a large market for com and 
butter, and great local trade. 

Sliff9 is a considerable sea-port at the month of the river Garrow, which 
flows from Lough GiU into Sligo Bay. — Ballma, on the banks of the river 
Moy, 7 miles above its entrance into Killala Bay, has a brisk trade in the 
export of agricultural produce, and valuable salmon-fisheries.^ — Ca9ilebart 
on the banks of a stream which communicates with Lough Conn, is a 
small inland town, with some trade in linens. Ten miles to the 8..w. is 
Westportt a thriving sea-port at the head of Clew Bay. 

Gahoapf the largest town in the province of Connaught, is situated near 
the head of Galway Bay, at the mouth of the river which flows from 
liOugh Corrib. It has some export trade, and is about to be made a 
station for the departure of packets to America^ for which its position is 
well suited A considerable fishery is carried on, though not tathe extent 
of its natural capabilities. Galway is the seat of one of the newly- 
established Queen's Colleges. — Tuam (18 miles to the n.n. k. of Galway) 
is a small inland town, formerly the seat of a Protestant archbishopric — 
ZoughreOf to the a. e. of Galway, is 00 the banks of the small lake frnra 
which it derives its name; it has an extensive market for agricultnTal 
produce. Thirteen miles n. v. of Longhrea, and thirty-one to the east- 
ward of Galway (near the right bank of the river Suck), is the village of 
Aughrim or Ag^uim, the soene of a decisive victory gained by the troops 
of William III. over those of James II., in 1691. 

The tract of country lying between Galway and Gew Ba3rs, embracing 
the western portion of the county of Galway and the adjacent part of 
Mayo, is a wild and mountainous district,, which, besides exhibiting much 
beauty and variety of scenery, possesses great natural capabilities in its 
abundance of mineral wealth and the numerous good harbours formed by 
the inlets upon its western shores. The greater part of this district is 
comprehended under the names of Connemara and Joyce's Country 
(Art. 97). — Clifden is a small sea^port situated at one of the inlets on tiiia 
coast of the former. 
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miNSTKR, SIX COUNTIBS. 

tJoonties. Town*. 

dare S^mit, gsoo—Kilnmli, 5000— Killaloe, 3700. 

limerick .... IMnerickt 65,000— Askeaton, 4400— Rathkealc, 4300. 
Tippenxy. • . • CUmmel, 13,500 — Nenagh, 8000 — Carrick-on-Suir, R300— 

Thurles, 7500— Tipperary, 7300— Caahel, 7000— Cahir, 3600. 
Waterford . . . WtUer/ordy 33,000 — Dungarvan, 8600 — Liamore, 3000 — 

Tallow, sgoo. 
^Unrk Cork, 106,000— Youglial, ggoo— Bandon, 0000— KinMle, 6900 

— Mallow, 6800— Fermoy, 6300 — Queenstown, 5000 — Ma- 

croom, 4800 — Skibbereen, 4700— CharleTille, 4S00 — Bantry, 

4000 — Baltimore. 
Kerry . • • . . Tra/ee, 11,300 — Killamey, 700&— Dingle, 3300— Cahifciveenj 

1400. 

(114.) The town of Eimis is situsted on the west bsBk of the river 
Fergitts, which joins the Shannon about IS miles below Limerick; fine 
blade marble is found in its neighbourhood. The Fergus is navigable 
below the village of Clare (3 miles to the south of Ennis), between which 
place and its junction with the Shannon it forms a broad estuary, inter- 
apersed with numerous islands: — Kilrush is a small trading and fishing 
town on the north bank of the Shannon, about midway between the 
junction of the Fergus and its entrance into the sea. — Killahet an epis- 
copal town, is situated on the Shannon, immediately below its exit from 
Lough Derg. 

JJmerickf situated on the Shannon, at the commencement of the estuary 
of that river, is fourth in population of the cities of Ireland. It is a place 
of great antiquity, and contains a venerable cathedral. Limerick stands 
partly on an island, and partly on the opposite banks of the river. It has 
ootisiderable manufactures, of linen, woollen, cotton, paper, and many 
other articles, and is a great place of trade, both foreigp and coasting. 
Vessels of 400 tons burden can ride in safety at the quay, and the naviga- 
tion thence to the mouth of the Shannon is unobstructed and secure. 
Limerick has shared in most of the great historical occurrences of the 
oountry, and has always been the chief stronghold of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. It sustained two memorable sieges in 1690-1, in defence of 
the cause of James IL, the latter of which resulted in its surrender on 
terms highly favourable to the besieged. 

Ckmmel is an ancient town .situated ohiefly on ihe north bank of 
the river Suir, the navigation 4>f which commences here : it has great 
trade in com, .bacon, butter, and agricultural produce in general, and 
serves as the outlet for a large inland district. — ^Thirteen miles lower 
down the rHrer,.and also on its northern bank, is CameA-o»-<Sktr, formerly 
a considerable seat of the woollen manufacture, but now much declined : 
the Suir is navigable for large vessels up to this town. — Cahir is a small 
town on the east bank of the Suir, 18 miles above ClonmeL — Cathel, an 
ancient ecclesiastical city, is situated in the central part of Tipperary, 
about 2 miles to the eastward of the Suir, in the midst of a fine plain. 
The dty is built round the slopes of a remarkable eminence, call<Mi the 
Rock of Cashel, on the summit of which are the remains of a cathedral of 
great antiquity. — The towns of Nenagh, Thmrlnf and Tipperary, all 
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possess coiisiderable local traffic; Thorles is rendered ioiportant by its 
hit nation on the line of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
(Art. 108). 

Waterford (82 miles 8. s. w. of Dublin) is a large town on the sonth 
bank of the Suir, about 9 miles above its entrance into the capacious 
estuary of Waterford Harbour. It is a place of great foreign and coasting 
trade (Art. 107) r vessels of 500 tons burden can lie in safety a* the 
quay. 

Dungarvan, on an inlet of the coast, 26 miles to the s. w. of Waterford, 
is a thriving sea-port, with considerable export trade. — Ligwtore is an 
inland town on the Blackwater, about 20 miles above its mouth. — Tallow ^ 
4 miles to the s. w., is a small town on the river Biide^ a tributary of the 
Blackwater. 

Corkj an episcopal city of ancient origin, is situated on the river Lee, at 
a distance of 136 miles s. w. from Dublin in a straight line, and 165 by 
railway. It is the second city of the island in size and populousness, and 
is only inferior to Belfast in the amount of its foreign trade. Provisions 
and other agricultural produce are largely exported; and coarse linen and 
woollen goods, with paper, leather, and glass, are manufactured : ship- 
building is also extensively carried on, and many large steamers are con- 
structed. Cork is the seat of one of the Queen's Colleges, and contains 
several literary and scientific institutions. Below Cork, the Lee expands 
into a considerable estuary, which forms one of the finest harbours in the 
world. On an island situated within this harbour is Queenftmcny — until 
lately called the Cove of Cork, but whieh received its present name on 
occasion of Her Majesty's visit to Ireland, in 1849. Queenstown forms the 
principal port of Cork, as only the smaUer vessels are aUe to reach that 
city. 

Upon the sonth coast of the extensive county of Cork are several small 
sea-port towns, the two principal of which are Yomghal (26 miles east of 
Cork, at the mouth of the Blackwater), and Kintale, near the mouth of the 
river Bandon, 13 miles to the south of Cork. Youghal has considerable 
export of grain ; Kinsale is largely engaged in the fisheries. — Brnndon, on 
the river of that name, 14 miles above Kinsale, has some manufactures of 
woollens, but is not so important in this respect as formerly. — Fermoy and 
Mallow are small inland towns on the Blackwater, the former to the n. w. 
of Cork and on the line of the Great Southern and Western Railway, the 
latter 17 miles lower down the river. 

Traleef near the west coast of Kerry, is situated on a little river which 
falls into Tralee Bay. — Dingle is a smidl sea-port on the north side of the 
extensive inlet of Dingle Bay. Upon an inlet called Yalentia River, near 
the south side of the entrance to the same estuary, is the town of Cahir- 
civeerit which possesses some import trade : its harbour is on the coast of 
Yalentia Island, 3 miles further to the west (Art. 98). — KtUamey^ a small 
inland town near the foot of the lakes of that name, is much resorted to 
by tourists on account of the beautiful scenery in its neighbourhood 
(Art. 100). The lower lake of KUlarney is also called Lough Leane, and 
the middle lake is distinguished as Mucross or Tore Lake. The town 
possesses some local trade. 
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(115.) The principal ecclesiastical cities in Ireland are Armagh and 
Dublin, each of which is the seat of an archbishop^s see : Cashel and 
Tuam, which were formerly archiepiscopal cities, are now reduced to the 
rank of subordinate dioceses. Many of the places which were formerly 
the seats of episcopal sees are now unimportant villages, and in most cases 
several of them have been merged together and formed into an united 
diocese. 

The present dioceses are as follow: in the province of Armagh,-^ 
Armagh and ClogJier (united); Meath; Berry and Raphoe (united); 
J)oumt Connor J and Dromore (united); KUmore^ Ardagh, and E^hin 
(united) ; Tuam, KUlalaj and Achonry (united). 

In the province of Dublin, — Dublin, GUaidagh, and KUdare (united) ; 
Osgoryf LeighHn, and Ferns (united); Caahel, Emly, Watered, and 
Lismore (united) ; Cloyne, Cork, and Xoss (united) ; KiUahe, Kilfenora, 
Clonfvrt, and Kibnacduagh (united) ; and Limeriei, Ardfert, and Agha-- 
doe (united). 

Almost every part of Ireland abounds in remains of churches and other 
ecclesiastical edifices, — memorials of the primitive ages of Christianity in 
this island, and monuments of its early civilization. Besides these are 
numerous Round Towers, which are tail circular buildings, of taper dimen- 
sions, rising to upwards of 100 feet in height, and whidb are probably the 
remains of Pagan antiquity. The greater number of them are in ruins, 
though a few are still nearly perfect in external shape: altogether, the 
sites of 118 of these buildings have been discovered, of the great majority 
of 'vrhich, however, only the foundations now remain. There are also in 
various parts of the country many cromlechs, circles of stones, barrows^ 
caims, sacred hills, and other remains of early antiquity, most of them 
indicative of the forma of primeval worship which prevailed among its 
inhabitants. 
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FORM OF GOVERNMENT, &c. 



(116.) The British Islands constitute together the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the form of government in which is a limited 
monarchy. The succession to the throne is hereditary. The legislative 
power is shared between the Sovereign and two Houses of Parliamentt — 
the House of Lords, consisting of peers, whose title is hereditary, and 
the number of whom can be added to by the Crown, — and the House of 
Commons, consisting of delegates elected by certain classes of the popula- 
tion at large. 

The House of Lords is composed both of spiritual and temporal peers. 
The Spiritual Peers are the two Archbishops and 25 of the Bishops 
of the English Church, and one Ardibishop and three Bishops of the 
Church of Ireland. The temporal Peers embrace all adult memben 
of the peerage of England and Wales, with 16 representatives of the 
peerage of Scotland, anid 27 of those of Ireland. The representative peers 
of Scotland are elected for each parliament, — ^the Irish peers for life. 

The House of Commons consists of 658 members, 500 of whom are 
returned as representatives of the various counties and boroughs in England 
and Wales, 53 £rom Scotland, and 105 from Ireland. 

The House of Commons regulates the supplies of money for the public 
expenditure of the kingdom, and bills affecting money can only originate 
in that house ; but all new laws, or public measures of any kind, require 
the united consent of the two Houses of Parliament and the Sovereign. 

The executive power is vested in the Crown, and is carried on by 
ministers and officers appointed by the Sovereign. 

For the administration of justice, England and Wales are divided 
into seven circuits, each of which is visited twice a year by two of the 
judges of the superior law courts. These are the Home Circuit, the Nor- 
folk Circuit, the Oxford Circuit, the Midland Circuit, the Western Circuit, 
the Northern Circuit, and the Chester and Wales Circuit. The county of 
Middlesex, which is the seat of the supreme law courts, is not included in 
any of the circuits. In each county, the town in which the assizes (or 
periodical sittings of the courts) are held is regarded as the county-town. 

The judicial administration of Scotland is distinct from that of England 
and Wales. Ireland is divided into six circuits, which are periomcally 
visited by the judges. 

(117.) The established religion in England and Wales is the Protestant, 
and the English church is under the government of two archbishops and 
26 bishops. The names of the episcopal sees have been already mentioned 
(Art. 64). 

In Scotland, the established form of worship is the Presbyterian, and 
the ministers of the church are under the jurisdiction of a body called the 
General Assembly. 
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In Irdand the established church is a branch of the English church 
(forming, with it, the United Church of England and Ireland), and is 
governed by two archbishops and 10 bishops. But the great migority of 
the people of Ireland are members of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 

In all parts of the British Islands; full toleration is allowed to those 
■who dissent from the established form of worship. 

(118.) In regard to education^ the condition of the great mass of the 
people of Oreat Britain and Ireland is less advanced than in some other 
countries. The proportion which the number of children actually at 
school bears to the entire population is smaller in England than in 
Prussia, Bavaria, Holland, and the United States. But great improve- 
ment both in the extent and quality of primary instruction has taken 
place of late years, and extensive assistance is now afforded by the Govern- 
ment to schools in connection vnth each of the two great Educational 
Societies — ^the National Society, which represents the Established church, 
and has under its direction by far the larger number of schools, — and the 
British and Fordgn School Society, which is chiefly supported by the 
dissenting classes. The chief estabUshments for the pursuit of the higher 
branches of education have been already mentioned. 

Scotland occupies a higher position than England both in regard to 
elementary instruction and to the superior branches of education. An 
extensive system of instruction, through the agency of parochial schools, 
partly under the direction of the clergy, is carried out throughout the 
whole country, and has resulted in a very general diffusion of moral and 
religious training among the great mass of the population. 

In Ireland, elementary instruction is promoted by a numerous body of 
schools placed under the direction of a Board of National Education, 
and assisted with funds by the Government. The three Queen's Colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, recently established for the purpose of 
affording secular education (without reference to differences of religious 
belief) to the middle and upper classes, together constitute the Queen's 
University, the Chancellor and Senate of which possess the usual power of 
granting degrees. 

(119.) Great Britain is distinguished rather as a naval than a military 
power, but maintains nevertheless a numerous standing army, amounting 
at present to about 109,0p0 men, exclusive of the troops in the employ of 
the East India Company. The Royal Navy of Great Britain is superior to 
that of any country on the globe, and embraces about 420 ships of all 
classes, of which upwards of 100 are steam-vessels. This is altogether 
independent of the Commercial Navy, to the greatness of which reference 
has been already made (Art. 52). The great increase in the steam navy 
of Britain of late years, both in regard to war-steamers and those em- 
ployed for commercial purposes, forms one of the most characteristic 
features in the industrial progress of the empire. 

(120.) Colonies. — The British Empire includes a vast number of foreign 
and colonial possessions, embracing territories situated in every quarter of 
the globe : a view of the extent and population of these is exhibited in 
the following Table. 
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Table 9howmg the Extent and Population of the Britith Jhmhuom 

various parte qf the Globe. 



Area in 
Eng. sq. miles. 



Population. 



IN BD&OPK. 

BritiBhIslandi (inducting I. of Man aadChannell*.,) 

Heligoland 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Ooio 

Ionian lalandi . . . «^ . . . 

IK ASIA. 

British India (including Sinde, the Punjaub, and"] 
Ceylon, with Assam, Aracan, the Teuasserim > 
Provinces, Penang, Blalacca, and Singapore) . J 
Dependent states of India, under BritiiSi protecticm 

Aden 

Hong-Kong 

Labuan 



} 



IN AFRICA. 
Western Africa (including the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 

and settlements on the Gold Coast) . . 
Cape Colony (Cape of Good Hope; .... 

Port Natal 

Ascension . 

St. Helena 

Mauritius, with Rodeiigue, Seychelle Islands, and'1 

other dependencies j 

IN AMERICA. 

Canada 

New Brunswick •...«.. 

Nova Scotia . 

Cape Breton Island ....... 

Prince Edward's Island ...... 

Newfoundland 

Hudson's Bav Territory, and Labrador . 

Vancouver Island 

West Indies (including British Guiana and Honduras) 

Bermuda Islands 

Falkland Islands 

IN AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales (settled portions of) . . . 

Victoria, or Port Philip 

South itaistralia ........ 

Western Australia (settled portions (rf) . . . 

Unexplored and unoccupied regions of Australia . 

Tasmania, or Van Dieman's Land .... 

New Zealand ........ 

NorfolkZsland 

Auckland Islands 



120,189 

5 

3 

122 

1,097 



725,000 

400,000 

9 
30 
26 



232 

178,000 

18,000 

34 

75 

1,020 



850,000 

27,700 

15,616 \ 

3,125 / 

2,130 

36,000 

2,700,000 

14,000 

177,365 

22 

8,400 

58,100 

80,000 

800,000 

40,000 

2,400,000 

24,000 

99,500 

13 

187 



ST7MMART, IN RO0MD NUMBERS. 



Brirish Islands 

Colonies and Dependencies in Europe 

Do. do. Asia . 

Do. do. Africa . 

Do. do. America 

Do. do. Australasia 

Total Bbitish Empibi 



120,000 

1,200 

1,200,000 

197,000 
8,338,300 
8,123,600 



27,000,000 

3,300 

11,500 

119,000 

S20,000 



93,500,000 

47,000,000 
S2,000 



64,500 
180,000 

6,000 
183,500 



1,485,000 
156,000 

179,000 

47,000 
75,000 

600,000 
20,000 

891,400 
10,000 
17,000 



180,000 

' 60,000 

64,000 

4,500 

68.900 
120,000 



7,970,000 



27,000,000 

853,000 

140,000,000 

433,000 

3,400,000 

477,800 



171,663,000 
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Abbotsford, 93 
Aberafon, 69 
Aberdeen, 90, 91, 95, 

97 
Aberdeenshire, 87, 89, 

95,99 
Abernethy, 97 
Abernethy, Braes of, 79 
Aberystwith, 67, 68, 70 
Abingdon, 62 
Achil Head, 102 
Achil Island, 104, 105 
Achonry, 1 19 
Acbray, loch, 86 
Adder, river, 84 
Aden, 122 
Adur, river, 26 
Afon, or Avon, river, 69 
Africa, South, 45 

, Western, 44 

Aghadoe, 119 
Aghrim, or Aughrim, 

116 
Ailsa Crag, 82 
Airdrie, 92, 95 
Aire, Point of, 8 
Aire, river, 27, 51 
Alan, or Camel, river, 

66 
Aldemev, Island of, 71, 

72 
Alice Holt Forest, 37 
Allen, lough, 105, 106, 

107 
Alloa, 90, 95, 96 
Almond, river, 84 
Alnwick, 49 
Alsh, loch, 75 
Alton Hills, 18 



America, Central, 44 

., North, 44, 45 



", South, 45 



Amlwch, 67, 68 
Ampthill, 53 
Andover, 62 
Anglesey, Island of, 24, 

34,67 
Anglesey coal-field, 34 
Angus, 91 
Annan, 92, 94 

, river, 84, 85 

Annandale, 78, 91 
Anton, orTest,river, 26, 

28 
Antrim, 114 
, county of, 102, 

107, 108, 114 

-, mountains of, 



103 

Appleby, 49, 50 
Aracan, 122 
Aran island, 105 
Arbroath, or Aberbro- 
. thock, 90, 95, 97 
Ardagh, 119 
Arden, forest of, 37 
Ardfert, 119 
Ardnamurchan Point, 

73,74 
Ardross, 91 
Ardrossan, 92, 94 
Argyle, 87, 91, 98 
Arklow, 112, 113 
Armagh, 109, 114, 115 
, county of, 108, 

114 
Arran, island of, 82, 87, 

91 



Arran Islands, 105 
Arthur's Seat, 78 
Arun, river, 26, 28 
Ary, river, 99 
Ascension Island, 122 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 34, 

53 
Ashdown forest, 18, 37 
Ashford, 62 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 41, 

49 
Asia, Western, 44 
Askeaton, 117 
Assam, 122 
Athelney, isle of, 60 
Athlone, 112, 113 
Athol, 91 

Athy, 106, 112,113 
Auckland Islands, 122 
Aughrim, or Aghrim, 

116 
Australia,43,44,45,122 
Austria, 44 
Avebury, 64 
Avoca, or Ovoca, river, 

113 
Avon, loch, 79 
Avon, river (Briatol), 

16, 26, 28 
— {Lanark), 

85 

(JSaiisbury)f 

{Warwick 
and Evesham), 1 6, 1 7t 
28 

(Glamor^ 



26,28 



gan), 69 
Avonbeg, river, 113 
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Avonmore, riTer, 113 
Axe, river, 26 
Axe^dge Hill, 12 
Axholme, isle of, 48 
Axminster, 62, 65 
Aylesbury, 53, 56 
Ayr, 90, 92, 94 

, river, 84 

Head, 73 

Ayrshire, 77, 78, 87, 91, 
92 

, plain of, 78 
Awe, loch, 79, 86 

, river, 86 

Azores, 45 

Badenodi, 91 
Baggy Head, 20 
Bagshot Heath, 17 
Bakewell, 35 
Bala, 67, 68 

, lake of, 29 

Balbriggan, 112 
Ballachulish, 87 
Ballard Down, 19 
Ballater, 87, 98 
BalUna, 116 
BaUycastle, 114 
Ballymena, 114 
Ballyshannon, 114, 115 
Balmoral, 98 
Baltic countries, 44 
Baltimore, 117 
Banbridge, 114 
Banbury, 53, 56 
Bandon, 110, 117, 118 

, river, 105, 106 

Banff, 95, 98 
Banffshire, 95, 99 
Bangor, 67, 68, 71 
Bann, river, 106, 109, 

115 
Bannockburn, 89, 95, 

96 
Banstead Downs, 17 
Bantry, 117 
Bantry Bay, 102 
Barmouth, 67, 68 
Barnet, 53, 56 
Bamsley, 42, 49, 51 

^nstaple, 62, 66, 70 



Bam Islands, 83 
Barrow, ziver, 105, 106 

113 

■, waterfall, 31 
Basingstoke, 62 
Bass Rock, 83, 93 
Bassenthwaite Lake, 30 
Bath, 35, 48, 58, 59, 71 
Bathgate, 92 
Battle, 83 
Beachy Head, 8, 17 
Beauley, loch, 75 
Beaumaris, 67, 70 
Bedford, 36, 53 
Bedford Level, 15 
Bedfordshire, 39,40, 53 
Belfast, 109, 110,111, 

114 
Belgium, 46 
Bell Rock, or Inch Cape, 

84 
Belper, 53 
Ben Attow, 81 

Clach, 80 

Cruachan, 79, 86 

Lawers, 79 

Lomond, 79 

Mac Dhui, 78 

More, 79 

More (Aftt/0, 82 

Nevis, 78 

Wyvis, 81 

Benbecula, island of, 83 
Bengore Head, 102 
Benmore, or Fair Head, 

102 
Bere Forest, 37 
Berkeley, vale of, 16 
Berkshire, 18, 33, 62 
Bermudas, 45, 122 
Bervie, 95, 97 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

49,70 
Berwickshire, 89, 92 
Berwyn Hills, 22 
Beverley, 49 
Bideford, 62, 66, 70 
Biggleswade, 53 
Bilston, 42, 53, 54 
Birkenhead, 52, 58, 

70 



Bunmngham,16, 38, 42, 

53 
Birr, or Parsonstown, 

113 
Bishop Wearmouth, 50 
Bisley, 59 
Black Isle, 100 
Black Larg, 77 
Black Mountains, or 

Forest Fawr, 22 
Blackburn, 41, 49 
Blackdown Hills, 19 
Blackwater, river (^Es- 

ser), 26 
, (Leinster), 

113 
, {Mun9ter)j 

105, 106, 107, 118 
Blandford Forum, 62 
Blaskets, the, 1, 105 
Blore Heath, 54 
Bodmin, 62, 66 
Bognor, 62 
BoUin, river, 58 
Bolt Head, 8 
Bolton, 36, 41, 48, 49 
Bennington, 87 
Borrowdale, 13, 29 
Borrowstoneness, 92, 

93 
Boston, 36, 60, 70 
Bosworth, 53, 55 
Bothwell Bridge, 94 
Botley Hill, 17 
Botton (or Burton) 

Head, 14 
Bowland Fbrest, 37 
Boyle, 116 
Boyne, river, 106, 109, 

112 
Bradford ( Wiltt), 62, 64 
{YorishireSf 

41, 49, 51 
Braich-y-Pwll, 8 
Braintree, 60 
Brandon, Mount, 104 
Brazil, 43, 44, 45 
Breadalbane, 91 
Brechin, 95, 97 
Brecknock, or Brecon, 

67,68 
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Brecknock, beaemi of, 
22 

, mere, 31 
Brecknockshire, 33, 67 
Brent Marsh, 20, 32 
Brentford, 53 
Bressay, isknd of, 83 
Breydon Water, 27, 31 
Bridgenorth, 58 
Bridgewater, 58, 60, 70 
Bridport, 62, 65 
Bridlington, 49, 52, 70 
Brighton, 35, 62, 63 
Bristol, 36, 42, 43, 46, 

58, 59, 70 

coal-field, 34 

British India, 122 
Brixham, 62 
Broad Law, 77 
Broadway Beacon, 14 
BromsgroYe, 53 
Broom, loch, 75 
Broseley, 58 
Brown Willy, 21 
Bucfaan, 91 
Bnchan Ness, 73, 74 
Buckingham, 15, 53, 

56 
Buckinghamshire, 40, 

53 
Building-stone^ 35, 65,. 

87,97 
Bunt^, 67 
Bungay, 60 
Burgh-head, 95, 98 
Burntisland, 96 
Burnley, 41 
Burrow Head, 74 
Burry river, 23 
Burslem, 54 
Burton ( or Botton ) 

Head, 14 
Burton-on-Trent, 53 
Bury {Laneoikire) 41, 

49 
Bury St. Edmnnd's, 60, 

61 
Bute, Island of, 82, 91 
Buteshire, 91, 98 
Butser HiU, 18 
Butt of Lewis, 83 



Button Ness, 73 
Buxton, 35 

Gader Idris, 21 
Caennarthen, 67, 69 

Bay, 9, 23 

Caennarthenshire, 33, 

34.67 
CaemanrOD, 67, 68 
Caemarvonshire, 23, 3 1 , 

67 
Cahir, 117 

Cahirdveen, 117, 118 
Cahore Point, 102 
Cairngorm Mountains, 

78.87 
Caimsmoor, 77 
Caister, 61 
Caithness, 81. 89, 95 

, plain of, 81 

Calder, river {Scotland), 

85 
( Yorkshire), 

27 
Caledonian canal, 76, 

81,90 
Calf of Man, 24 
Callender, 97 
Calton Hill, 92 
Cam, river, 15, 60 
Camborne, 62 
Cambridge, 36y 60 
Cambridgeshire, 15, 40, 

60 
Camel, or Alan, river. 66 
Campbeltown, 98, 99 
Campsie Fells. 80 
Canada, 44. 122 
Canals in England and 

Wales, 46 

in Scotland, 90 

in Ireland, 110 

Canary Islands, 44 
Canna, 82 
Cannock CbacCr 37 
Canterbmry, 62,;71 
Cantire, 75, 91 
Canvey Islimd, 25 
Cape Breton Island, 122 
Cape Clear, 102 

Island, 105 



Cape of Good Hope, 
43. 44. 122 

Cardiff. 35. 67. 68, 70 

Cardigan, 67, 70 

Cardiganshire. 31, 67 

Carisbrook Castle, 65 

Carlingford. 112 

, lough, 109, 

115 

Carlow, 112, 113 

, county of. 112 

Camsore Point, 101 

Carrantuohill, 104 

Carrick {ScoHand), 91 

Carrick - on - Shannon, 
116 

Suir,117 

Carrickfergus, 114 

Carron. lodi, 75 

Carron, river, 96 

Cart, river, 85 

Carter Fell. 11 

Cashel, 117.119 

Castle Connell, 107 

Castlebar. 116 

Castlecomer. 112 

Castletown, 71 

Cavan, 114, 115 

, county of, 107, 

108.111,114 

Cawsand Beacon, 20 

Central plain (of Eng- 
land), 15 

(of he- 
land), 103. 107 

Ceylon, 44, 45, 122 

Chalgrove Field, 56 

Channel Islands, 45> 71 , 
122 

Charleville, 117 

Chamwood Forest, 39 

Chatham. 43, 62 

Chedder, 60 

Chelmsford, 60, 61 

Chelsea, 58 

Chelt, river, 59 

Cheltenham, 35, 36, 

5o, uv 

Chepstow, 58, 59, 70 
Cherwell, rhrer, 27 
Cheshire, 13, 40, 41, 58 
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Cheshire Plain, 13 
Chesil Bank, 8 
Chester, 58, 70, 71 
Chesterfield, 53, 54 
Cheviot HUls, 11, 77 
Chichester, 36, 62, 63, 

71 
Chile, 45 
China, 44, 45 
Chinchas Islands, 45 
Chiltern Hills, 14 
Chorley, 41, 49 
Cinque Ports, 63 
Cirencester, 58 
Clackmannan, 95 
Clackmannanshire, 91, 

95 
Clare, 117 
— , county of, 107, 

109,117 

Island, 105 

Clarendon, 64 
Cleddy, river, 69 
Clee Hills, 16 
Cleeve Hill, 16 
Clent HUls, 16 
Clevehind, 40, 48 
Clew Bay, 102, 104, 116 
CUfden, 116 
Clifton, 35 
Cloch Point, 73 
Clogher, 119 
Clones, 114, 115 
Clonfurt, 119 
Clonmel, 106, 117 
Cloyne,119 
Clwyd, vale of, 22, 67 
Clyde, Firth of, 75 

, islands 

in, 82 
Clyde and Forth, plain 

of, 77 
Clyde, river, 84, 85 
Clydesdale, 77, 78, 91 
Coalbrook Dale, 34, 58 
Cocker, river, 29 
Cockermouth, 49 
Cod-fishery, 6, 44, 89, 

109 
'"-^Chester, 60, 61, 70 
^ream, 92, 93 



Coll, 82 
Colne, 49 

Coleraine, 106, 1 14 
Colne, river {Efter), 

26 
{Middle- 

tej?), 27 
Colonsay, 83 
Cona, river, 29 
Congleton, 58 
Coniston, lake, 30, 36 
Conn, lough, 116 
Connaught, 102, 109, 

111,116 
Connemara, 116 

, mountains 

of, 103, 104 
Connor, 119 
Conon, river, 100 
Conway, 67 

, lake of, 31 

, river, 26 
Cootehill, 114, 115 
Coquet Island, 25 
Cork, 106, 110, 117, 

118, 119 
, county of, 107, 

108, 111,117 

Harbour, 102, 106 

Cornish highlands, 21 
Cornwall, 21, 34, 62 
Corrib, lough, 107 
Corsill Point, 74 
Cotswold Hills, 16 
Counties of England 

and Wales, 11 
— ^— — Scotland, 

76 

' Ireland, 

112, 114, 116, 117 
Cove of Coric, see 

Queenstown 
Coventry, 42, 53, 55 
Cowal, 91 
Cowes, 62, 65, 70 
Crake, river, 30 
Cranbome Chace, 37 
Cree, river, 84 
Crieff, 95, 97 
Criffcl, 77 
Cromarty, 99, 100 



Cromarty, county of, 

99, 100 

Firth, 75, 100 

, plain of, 81, 

100 
Cromford, 95 
Cross Fell, 12 
Crowboroogh Beacon, 

18 
Croydon, 62 
Crummock Water, 30 
Cuba, 44 

CuUoden Moor, 100 
Culver CUff. 19 
Cumberland, 12, 34, 

47,49 
Cumbray, islands of, 

82,91 
Cumbrian Mountains, 

12, 30, 33 

Plain, 13 

Cunningham, 91 
Cunsey Beck, 30 
Cupar (Fife), 95, 96 
Cupar-Angus, 95, 97 

Dalkeith, 92, 93 
Dalkey Island, 105 
Danube, countries on 

the, 44 
Darent, river, 27 
Dargle, river, 113 
DarUngton, 49, 5^ 
Dart, river, 26 
Dartf<N-d, 62 
Dartmoor, 20, 37 
Dartmouth, 62, 66, 

70 
Daventry, 53) 56 
Deal, 62, 63, 70 
Dean Forest, 16, 37 
, coal*.field 

of, 34 
Dee, river (Aberdeen) 

84, 85, 89 

( Kirieud- 



bright), 84 



( »"«fe*,)» 



26,29 
Delamere Forest, 37 
Denbigh, 67 
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Denbighshire, 23, 34, 

42,67 
Denmark, 44 
Derby, 36, 41, 53, 54 
Derbyshire, 34, 35, 38, 

41, 42, 43, 53 
Derg, lough, 105, 106 
{Done- 
gal), 107 
Derry, see Londonderry 
Derwent, river {Cum' 
berland), 26, 29 

{Derby- 



shire), 27 



{York- 



shire), 27 
Derwent M'^ater, 30 
Devizes, 62, 64 
Devonport, 62, 66 
Devonshire, 19, 34, 35, 

38, 40, 62 
Dewsbury, 49, 51 
Dingle, 117, 118 

Bay, 102, 118 

Dingwall, 87, 99, 100 
Ditehling Beacon, 18 
Divis, 103 
Dochart, loch, 79 
Dogger Bank, 6, 9 
Dolgelly, 67 
Dollar, 87, 95 
Don, river {Aberdeen- 
shire), 84, 85, 89 

{Yorkshire) 

Donagbadee, 101, 114 
Doncaster, 49, 51 
Donegal, 107 

Bay, 102 

■ , Mountains of, 

103 
Doon, loch, 77 

f river, 84, 94 

Doonas, rapids of, 105 
Dorchester, 62, 65 
Dornoch, 99, 100 

Firth, 75, 86 

Dorset Heights, 19 
Dorsetshire, 40, 62 
Douglas, 71 

, river, 85 

Doune, 96, 97 



Dove, river, 27 
Dover, 17, 36, 62, 63, 

70 
Doveran, river, 84 
Down, 102, 103, 108, 

114,119 
Downpatrick, 114 
Drogheda,110, 111,112 
Droitwich, 53, 55 
Dromore, 119 
Dryburgh Abbey, 93 
Dublin, 3,107, 108,109, 

110,111, 112,119 

Bay, 102 

, county of, 112 

Duckenfield,41 
Dudley, 34, 42, 53, 54 
Dumbarton, 80, 98, 99 
Dumbartonshire, 91, 98 
Dumblane, 87, 95, 97 
Dumfries, 92, 94 
Dumfriesshire, 77, 89, 

91,22 
Dunbar, 92, 93 
Duncansby Head, 73, 

74 
Dundalk, 110, 112 

Bay, 102 

Dundee, 36, 89, 90, 91, 

95,97 
Dundrum Bay, 102 
Dundry HUl, 16 
Dunfermline, 36, 89, 

95,96 
Dungannon, 107, 114, 

115 
Dungarvan, 117, 118 
Dunge Ness, 8 
Dunkeld, 95 
Dunkery Beacon, 19 
Dunleary, see Kings- 
town 
Dunlop, 89 
Dunmore Head, 101, 

102 
Dunnet Bay, 75 

Head, 73, 74 

Dunoon, 98, 99 
Dunse, 92, 93 
Dunstable, 53, 56 
Durham, 49, 50, 71 



Durham, county, 13, 
14, 34, 38, 40, 47, 
49 

Dursley, 59 

Eagle Island, 105 
Eamont, river, 30 
Earlston, 92 
Earn, loch, 86 

, river, 84, 86 

East Anglian Heights, 

14 

Dereham, 60 

Indies, 43, 44, 45 

Lothian, 91 

Retford, 53 

Swale, 25, 27 

Eastbourne, 62 
Easter Ross, 100 
Ecclesiastical divisions 

(ofEngland&Wales), 

47 

— (of Scotland), 91 

— (of IreUnd), 111, 
119 

Eden, river (Cumber- 
land), 26, 29, 85 

CFiA), 84 

Eddystone Rock, 24 

Edge Hills, 16, 55 

Edgeworthstown, 112 

Edinburgh, 3, 78, 87, 
90,92 

Edinburghshire, 89,91, 
92 

Egypt, 43, 44 

Ehe^i, river, 30 

Eig, island of, 82 

£U, loch, 80 

Elgin, 95, 98 

Elginshire, 9,91,95 

Elphin, 119 

Ely, 60, 61, 71 

, Isle of, 48 

Emly, 119 

Enfield Chsce, 37 

England, central pUdn 
of, 15 

— , eastern plain 
of, 15 

English Channel, 2, ir 
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Ennerdtle Lake, 30 
Eimis, 117 
Enniscorthy, 106, 112, 

113 
Enniskilleii, 114, 115 
Epping Forest, 15, 37 
Epsom, 35, 62 
Epynt Hills, 22 
Eribol, loch, 75 
Ericht, loch, 79, 86 
Erne, lough, 106, 115 

, river, 106, 109 

Errigal, 103 
Erris Head, 101, 102 
Esk, river, 84, 85 
Eskdale, 78, 91 
Essex, 15, 39, 40, 60 
Esthwaite Water, 30 
Etive, loch, 75, 86 
Eton, 53, 56, 62 
Ettrick Forest, 91 

Pen, 77 

— , river, 84 
Evesham, 53, 55 

, vale of, 17 

Ewe, loch, 75, 86 

, river, 86 

Exe, river, 26, 28, 65 
Exeter, 36, 62, 65, 70, 

71 
Exmoor, 19, 37 
Exmouth, 65 
Eyemouth, 92 

Fair Head, 101, 102, 

103 

Island, 83 

Falkirk, 95, 96 
Falkland, 95, 96 

Islands, 122 

Falmouth, 36, 62, 66, 

70 
Faversham, 62, 70 
Fen District, 15, 32, 61 
Fergus, river, 117 
Fermanagh, 114 
Fermoy, 117, 118 
Fern Islands, 25 
Ferns, 119 
^^e Ness, 73, 74, 87 
ihire,80,87,95,96 



I Findhom, river, 84, 89 
Finnan, 95 
Fhunhorough Head, 8, 

9 
Fleetwood, 49, 53, 70 
Flint, 67 
Flintshire, 23, 34, 38, 

67 
Flodden Field, 50 
Folkestone, 62, 63, 70 
Forest Fawr, 22 
Forfar, 95, 97 
Forfarshire, 91, 95, 97 
Formby Point, 8 
Forres, 95, 98 
Forth, firth of, 75, 89 

river, 84 

and Clyde canal, 

90 
Fotheringay, 57 
Foula, Island of, 83 
Foulness, 25 
Fowey, 70, 
Foyle, lough, 102 
, river, 106, 109, 

115 
France, 44, 45, 46 
Fraserburgh, 95, 98 
Frome, 58, 60 

•, river {Dorset) t 



26,28 



' (GUmeeS' 
tenMre), 59 
Fumess, 12, 38, 49 
Fyers, falls of, 86 
Fyne, loch, 75, 89 

Gainsborough, 60 
Gala, river, 84 
Galashiels, 92, 93 
Galloway, 91 
Galty Mountains, 104 
Galway, 116 

Bay, 102 

— — , county of, 107, 

109, 111, 116 
Gambia, river, 122 
Gare loch, 99 
Garmouth, 98 
Garrow, river, 116 
Garry, river, 84 



Gateshead, 49 
German Ocean, 2, 9 
Germany, 43, 44, 45, 

46 
Giants Causeway, 102 
Gibraltar, 122 
Gipping, river, 27 
Girdle Ness, 74 
Girvan, 92 
Glamorgan, Mountaios 

of, 23 

, Plain of, 23 

Glamorganshire, 14,38, 

42,67 
Glandagh, 119 
Glasgow, 87, 89, 90, 92, 

94 
Glasslyn Cascade, 31 
Glastonbury, 58 
Glencoe, 99 
Glenluce Bay, 75 
Glenmore, 76, 80 
GIossop, 41 
Gloucester, 46, 58, 59, 

70,71 

, vale of, 16 

Gloucestershire, 38, 40, 

41,58 
Goat Fell, 82 
Gog Magog Hills, 14 
Gold Coast (of Africa), 

122 
Goodwin Sands, 9, 10 
Goole, 49, 70 
Gosport, 62, 65 
Gourock, 95 
Gower, peninsula of, 23 
Gowrie, 91 
, carse of, 80, 

89 
Goyt, river, 29 
Gozo, island of, 122 
Grampian Mountains, 

78, 79, 98 
Grand Canal, 110 
Grand Trunk Canal, 46 
Grangemouth, 90, 93, 

96 
Granton, 92, 93 
Grassmere, 30 
Gravesend, 62 
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Great Malvern, «tfe Mal- 
vern 
Great Marlow, 53 

Orme's Head, 8 

Greece, 45 
Greenlaw, 92 
Greenock, 90, 92, 94 
Greenwich, 60, 70 
Greta, river, 29 
Grimes Dyke, 96 
Guernsey, 71 
Guiana (British),122 
Guildford, 62 

Haddington, 92, 93 
Haddingtonshire, 89, 

91,92 
Hainault Forest, 37 
Halidon HiU, 50 
Halifax, 41, 49, 51 
Hamilton, 92 
Hampshire, 17, 19, 39, 

62 
Hampstead, 15 
Hanley, 54 
Harlech, 67 
Harris, island, 83 
Harrow, 53, 56 
Harrowgate, 35, 49 
Hart Fell, 77, 87 
Hartland Point, 8 
Hartlepool, 35, 49, 50 
Harwich, 60, 61, 70 
Hastings, 36, 62, 63, 70 
Haverford West, 67, 69 
Hawarden, 67 
Hawes Water, 30 
Hawick, 89, 92, 93 
Hawkshead, 53 
Hay, 67 

Hayling Island, 137 
Hebrides, or Western 

Islands, 82, 88, 91 
Hedgehope, 11 
Hekla, Mount, 83 
Helensburgh, 98, 99 
HeUgoland, 122 
HelveUyn, 13 
Henley-on-Thames, 53, 

56 
Hensbarrow, 21 



Hereford, 58 
Hereford Beacon, 16 
Herefordshire, 40, 58 
Herm, island of, 71 
Hertford, 53, 56, 71 
Hertfordshire, 40, 53 
Heval, Mount, 83 
High Peak, the, 54 
Highclere Beacon, 17 
Highgate, 15 
Highlands, the, 76, 88, 

98,99 
Hinckley, 53 
Hind Head, 17 
Hitchin, 53 
Hog's Back, the, 17 
Holdemess, 14, 40, 48 
HoUand, 44, 45, 46 
(Lincolnshire) , 

48 
Hollingbourn, 17 
Holme Moss, 12 
Holt ( Denbighshire), 

67 

(Norfolk), 60 

Holy Island (Anglesey), 

24 
(Northum- 

berland), 25 
Holyhead, 67, 70, 111 
HolyweU, 67 
Honduras, 44, 122 
Hong-Kong, 122 
Horn Head, 102 

Hill, 19 

Horsham, 62 
Houm, Loch, 75 
Howth Head, 102 
Hoy Island, 83 
Huddersfield, 41, 49,51 

Canal, 46 

Hudson's Bay Territory, 

122 
Hull, 43, 46, 48, 49, 51, 

70 
Humber, river, 26, 27 
Hungary, 44 
Hunstanton Cliff, 14 
Huntingdon, 53, 56 
Huntingdonshire, 40, 

53 



Hyde, 41 
Hythe, 62, 63 

Icolmkill, or lona, 82 
Ilfracombe, 66, 70 
Inch Cape, or Bell Rock, 

84 
Inch Island, 105 
Inchcolm, 84 
Inchkeith, 84 
India, 44, 45, 122 
Indian Ocean, 45 
Ingleborough, 12 
Inglewood Forest, 39 
Inishtrahull, 105 
Inkpen Beacon, 14, 17 
Innishannon, 106 
Inverary, 98, 99 
Invergordon, 99 
Inverkeithing, 96 
Inverleithen, 87, 92, 93 
Inverness, 98, 99 
Inverness-shire, 88, 91, 

99 
Inverury, 95, 98 
lona, or Icolmkill, 82 
Ionian Islands, 45, 122 
Ipswich, 60, 61, 78 
Ireland's Eye, 105 
Irish Sea, 2, 10 
Irt, river, 30 
Irvine, 90, 92, 94 

, river, 84 

Irwell, river, 29 

Isla, river, 84 

Islay, island, 82, 83, 91 

, sound of, 75 

Italy, 44, 45, 46 
Itchin, river, 26 

Jamaica, 44 
Jedburgh, 92, 93 
Jersey, 71 
John o' Groat's House, 

98 
Johnston, 92, 95 
Joyce's Country, 116 
Jura, Island of, 82, 83, 

91 

, Paps of, 83 

, Sound of, 75 
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Katerio, or 

loch, 86 
Kells, 112,113^ 
KdBO, 92, 93 
Kel?iii, river, 85 
KcBy lodif 85 
Kendal, 36, 49, 50 
Kenilworth, 55 
Kenmare Bay, 102 
Kennet, river, 27 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 

46 
Kensworib Hill, 14 
Kent, 17, 18, 39, 40, 

47,62 
— — , river, 26 
Kerry, 107, 117 

, monntains of, 

103, 104, 107 
Kerry Head, 102, 108 
Keswick, 36, 49, 50 
Kidderminster, 41, 53, 

55 
Kilbride, 98, 99 
KUdare, 112( 113 

, county of, 112 
Kilfenora, 119 
Kilkenny, 109, III, 112 
— — , county of, 

107, 112 
Killala, 116 
Killaloe, 117 
Killamey, 117 

, lakes of, 107, 

108, 117 
KilUecrankie,pas8 of, 84 
Kilmacdoagh, 119 
Kilmarnock, 89, 92, 94 
Ki]more,119 
Kilniah, 117 
Kincardine, 91, 95 
Kinderscoat, 12 
King's County, 112 
King's Lynn, gee Lynn 
Kingston (Surrey), 62, 

64 
Kingston - upon - HvD, 

Kingstown, 110, 112 
Kinnaird's Head, 73, 74 
'loss, 95» 96 



Kinross, ooimty of, 91, 

95 
Kinsale, 117, 118 
Kirkcaldy, 95, 96 
Kirkcudbright, 92, 94 
, county 

of, 91, 92 
Kirkintnllocb, 98. 99 
KirkwaU, 99, 100 
Knapdale, 91 
Knighton, 67 
Knockmeiledown 

Mountains, 104 
Kyle, 91 

Kyle of Assynt, 75 
— — Tongue, 75 
Kyles of Bute, 75 

Labrador, 122 
Labuan Island, 122 
Lagan, river, 106, 114 
Lambay Island, 105 
Lamlasb, or Kilbride, 

99 
Lammennnir Hills, 78 
Lanark, 92, 95 
Lanarkshire, 77, 87, 89, 

91,92 
Lancashire, 12, 13, 34, 

38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 

47,49 
Lancaster, 36, 49, 52, 

70 
Land's End, 8, 21 
Lane End, 54 
Langdon Hill, 15 
Langside, 94 
Lansdown Hill, 16 
Larg Fell, 77 
Largo Law, 80 
Largs, 94 
Lame, 114 
Lauder, river, 84 
Lauderdale, 78, 91 
Launceston, 62 
Lea, river, 27 
Leadhills, 77 
Leamington, 35, 53, 55 
Leane, kwigh, 118 
Lechlade, 27 
Ledbury, 58 



Lee, river, 105,106»11B 

Leeds, 38, 42, 48, 49, 

51 
Leeds and Liverpool 

Canal, 46 
Leeds and Nottingham 

coal-fi^ 14, 34 
JLiCeic, do 
Leicester, 15, 41, 48, 

53,55 
Leicestershire, 38, 40, 

41, 43, 53 

coal- 
field, 34 

Leighlin, 119 
Leighton Buzzard, 53 
Leinster, 102,109,111, 

112 
Leith, 90, 92, 93 
Leith Hill, 17 
Leithen Water, 93 
Leitrim, 107, 106, 116 
Lennox, 91 
Leominster, 58 
Lerwick, 99, 100 
Letterkenny, 137 
Leven, loch (^r^jpip), 

75, 80, 87, 99 

(Kmrms), 

86 

Leven, river {^$fiamt), 
30 

{Dttmiar- 

ton), 86, 99 

{F^), 84, 



86 

Lewes, 62, 63 
Lewis, Butt of, 33 

, island, 83, 91,99 

Liberton, 87 
Lich6eld, 53, 71 
Lickey Hills, 16 
Liddesdale, 78, 91 
Liffey, river, 10«, 112 
Lifford, 114, 11& 

LinieridK,110,lll,]]7, 

119 
, conntj, 107, 

109, 117 
Linas Head, 8 
Lincoln, 60, 71 
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Lincofaishxre, 14, 15, 40, 

47, 48, 60 
Lindisfam, 25 
linlithgov, 92, 93 
, coantj, 89, 

91,92 
Liniihe, loch, 75, 80 
Lisbiim, 114 
Lismore,107,117,118, 

119 
little Minsh, 75 
LiYcrpooI, 36, 38, 42, 

43, 46, 48, 49, 52 
lizard, the, 8, 21 
Llanberris, \tiktM of, 31 
liandaff, 67, 69, 71 
liandeilo, 67, 69 
Llandovery, 67, 69 
IJanelly, 67, 69 
Llangollen, vale of, 67 
LUnidloet, 67, 68 
Locbaber, 91 
Lochie, loch, 81, 86 
Lochleven Castle, 86 
Lomond, locb, 86 
London, 3, 36, 38, 42, 

43, 46, 48, 57, 71 
Londonderry, or Denry, 

114, 115 
f county, 

104, 114 
Long Island, the, 83 
Long, loch, 75 
Longford, 112, 113. 

, county, 112 

Loogton, 54 
Loop Head, 102, 105 
Lorn, 91 
Loasie, river, 98 
Lothians, the, 89, 91 
Loihing, lake, 31 
Longbboroagb, 53, 55 
Lougbrea, 116 
Looth (/retoui). 111, 

112 

■ (ZtneoAiaAare), 

60 
Lowdore Waterfall, 31 
Lowestoft, 60, 61, 70 

Ncas, 1, 8 

Lowes Water, 30 



Lowlands, the, 76, 88, 

92,95 
Low Peak, the, 54 
Lowther Hills, 77, 87 

, river, 30 

Lncan, 107 
Ludlow, 58 
Lugnaquilla, 103 
Lundy Island, 24 
Lune Forest, 37 

, river, 26, 29 

Lurgan, 114, 115 
Luton, 53, 56 
Lydoch, loch, 79, 86 
Lyme Regis, 62, 65 
Lymington, 62, 65 
Lyne, river, 84 
Lynn, or Lynn-Regis, 

60, 61, 70 
Lyon, liver, 84 

Macclesfield, 42, 58 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks, 

104 
Macroom, 117 
Madeira, 44 
Madeley, 58 
Maidenhead, 62 
Maidstone, 62 
Mainland, 83 
Malacca, 122 
Maiden, 60 
MaUn Head, 101, 102 
MaUow, 107, 117, 118 
Malta, 45, 122 
Malton, 49 
Malvern, 35, 36 

HiUa, 16 

Man, Isle of, 5,24,34, 71 
Manchester, 36, 41, 48, 

49, 52, 71 
Mangerton, 104 
Mansfield, 53 
Maplin Sands> 10 
Mar, 91 
MaraadoD, 66 
March, 60 
Maree, loch, 86 
Margate, 62, 63, 70 
Market fioaworth, »ee 

Botworth 



Marlborough, 62 

Downs, 18 

Marstou Moor, 51 
Martindale Forest, 37 
Maryborough, 112, 113 
Maryport, 49, 50, 70 
Mask, lough, 107 
Matlock, 35, 53, 55 
Mauritius, 44, 122 
May Island, 84 
Maynooth, 112, 113 
Mayo, 116 
Mealfourvouny, 81 
Meams, 91 
Meath, 109, 112, 119 
Mediterranean coun^ 

tries, 44, 45 
Medway, river, 26, 27 
Medwin, river, 85 
Melcombe-Regis, 62,65 
Melksham, 62, 64 
Mehrose, 92, 93 
Melton Mowbray, 53 
Menai Strait, 9, 31, 68 
Mendip HUls, 20, 60 
Menteith, 91 
Merioneth, 22, 31, 67 
Merse, 91 
Mersea Island, 25 
Mersey, river, 26, 29 
Merthyr-Tydvil, 38, 42, 

67,68 
Mickle Force, 31 
Mid Lothian, 91 
Middlesborough, 52, 70* 
Middlesex, 15, 37, 38, 

40, 43, 48, 53 
Middleton, 41, 49 
Middlewich, 58 
Milford, 67, 69, 70 
Milford Haven, 9, 10, 

69 
Minchin Hampton, 59 
Minsh, the, 75 
Mistie Law, 77 
Mizen Head, 101, 102 
Moffat, 87, 92, 94 
Mold, 67 
Mole, river, 27 
Monadh Leadh liair 

tains, 79 
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Monaghan, 114 

— — — ,countv, 108, 

114 
Monk Wearmoath, 50 
Monmouth, 58, 59 
Monmouthshire, 23, 58 
Montgomery, 67 
Montgomeryshire, 3 1 , 

42,67 
Montrose, 90, 95, 97 
Moray, 91 
Moray (or Murray) 

Firth, 75, 7G, 89 
Morecambe Bay, 9, 10 
Morpeth, 49 
Motteston Down, 19 
MoumeMountains,103, 

106 

, river, 115 

Moy, river, 116 
Muck, island of, 82 
Muckross (or Tore) 

lake, 118 
Muirfoot HiUs, 78 
Mull, Island of, 82, 87, 

91 

, Sound of, 75 
Mull of Cantire, 73,74, 

101 
i^-^— Galloway, 73, 

74 
Mullingar, 112, 113 
Munster, 102,109,111 
Musselburgh, 93 
Mweelrea, 104 
Mynach, river, 31 

Naas, 112, 113 
Nairn, 95, 98 
Nairnshire, 89, 95 
Nantwich, 58 
Naples, 45 
Naseby, 56 
Natal, 122 

Navan, 106, 112, 113 
Naze, the, 8, 35 
Neagh, lough, 106, 107 
Neath, 67, 69 

— , river, 26 
^Qedles, the, 19 
•dwood Forest, 37 



Nen, river, 26, 27 
Nenagh, 117 
Nephin, 104 
Nephin Beg Mountains, 

104 
Ness, loch, 81, 86 

, river, 81, 84 

Nevish, loch, 75 
New Brunswick, 122 

Forest, 19, 37 

Radnor, 67 

Romney, 62, 63 

Ross, 112, 113 

South Wales, 122 

Zealand, 45, 122 

Newark, 53, 55 
Newbury, 62, 64 
Newcastle-on Tyne, 38, 

43,44,46,48,49,50 
Newcastle -under-Lyne, 

53 
Newfoundland, 44, 122 
Newhaven {EdinAurgh- 

shire)y 92, 93 

{Simejc)t 63 

Newmarket, 60 

Newport(/#fco/;rf^AO» 
65 

■ (Monmouth- 

8hire)y 58, 59, 70 

Newport PagneU, 53 

Newry, 114 

Newtown, 67, 68 

Newtown-Ards, 114 

Newtown-Limavady, 

114 

Nidd, river, 27 

Nith, river, 84, 85 

Nithsdale, 78, 91 

Nore, river, 106 

Norfolk, 33, 39, 40, 

48,60 

Norfolk IsUnd, 122 

North Allerton, 49 

America, 44, 45 

Berwick, 92, 93 

Channel, 2, 101 

Downs, 17 

Esk, river, 84 

Foreland, 8, 25 

Sea, 2, 6, 73, 75 



North Shields, 49, 50 

Staffordshire 

coal-field, 34 

Wales coal-field, 



23,24 

York Moors, 114 



Northampton, 15, 42, 

53,56 
Northamptonshire, 37, 

40, 42, 53 
Northumberland, 13, 

14, 34, 37, 38, 49 
Northumberland and 

Durham coal-field, 34 
Northwich, 58 
Norway, 44, 46 
Norwich, 36, 41, 48, 60, 

61,71 
Nottingham, 41, 48, 53, 

55 
Nottinghamshire, 33, 

34,37,38,41,43,53 
Nova Scotia, 122 
Nuneaton, 53 

Oakham, 15, 53 
Oban, 98 
OchiU Hills, 80 
Oich, loch, 81, 86 
Oldham, 41, 49 
Omagh, 114 
Orkney Islands, 82, 100 
Orkney and Shetland, 

county of, 91, 99 
Oronsay, 83 
Orwell, river, 26,27,61 
Ossory, 119 
Otter, river, 26 
Ouse, river, (Great,) 26, 

27 

(Sussex) t 26, 28 

(Yorkshire), 26, 

27 
Ovoca (or Ayoca), river, 

113 
Oxford, 36, 53, 66, 71 
Oxfordshire, 37, 53 

Pacific Ocean, 45 
Padstow, 66, 70 
Painswick, 59 
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Paisley, 89, 90, 92, 95 
Parret, river, 26, 28 
Parsonstown, 112, 113 
Parys Mountain, 24, 68 
Peak, the, 12, 54 
Peakland, 48 
Peebles, 87, 92, 93 
Peebles-shire, 77, 92 
Peel, 71 

Pembroke, 67, 69 
Pembrokeshire, 23, 34, 

67 
Penang, 122 
Pendle Hill, 12 
Penmaen Mawr, 68 
Pennine Chain, 12 
Penrith, 49 
Pentland Firth, 75, 84 

Hills, 77, 78 

Skerries, 84 

Pen-y-gent, 12 
Penzance, 36, 62, 66, 

70 
Perth, 87, 90, 95, 96 
Perthshire, 87, 91, 95, 

98 
Peru, 45 
Peterborough, 53, 56, 

71 
Peterhead, 44, 90, 95, 

98 
Pevensey Bay, 63 
Philipstown, 112 
Pillesdon Pen, 20 
Plinlimmon, 22 
Plymouth, 36, 43, 46, 

48, 62, 65 
Polden Hills, 20 
Pomona, or Mainland, 

83 
Pontefract, 49 
Pontypool, 59 
Poole, 62, 65, 70 
Port Clarence, 70 

Glasgow, 90, 92, 

94 

— Natal, 122 

— Patrick, 92, 94, 
101 

Philip, orVictoria, 
122 



Port Rush, 115 
Portadown, 114, 115 
Portaferry, 114 
Portarlington, 112, 113 
Portland Bill, 8 
, Isle of, 8, 35, 

65 
Porto Bello, 93 
Portree, 99, 100 
Portsdown, 19 
Portsea, 62, 65 
Portsmouth, 44, 48, 62, 

65,70 
Portsoy, 95, 98 
Portu^, 44, 45 
Presteign, 67, 68 
Preston, 41, 48, 49 
Prestonpans, 90, 92, 93 
Prussia, 44, 45, 46 
Pulteney Town, 98 
Punjaub, the, 122 
Purbeck Heights, 19 
, Isle of, 19, 65 

Quantock Hills, 20 
Queen's County, 112 
Queensbury Hill, 77 
Queensferry, 92, 93 
Queenstown, 117, 118 

Raasay, Ishmd of, 82 
Radnor Forest, 22 
Radnorshire, 67 
Railways of England, 

46 
Scotland, 



91 



Ireland, 



110 
Ramsay Mere, 31 
Ramsey, 71 
Ramsgate, 62, 63 
Rannoch, loch, 86 
— — , moor of, 79, 

84 
Raphoe, 119 
Rathkeale, 117 
Ravenspor, 52 
Red Sea, 45 
Redruth, 62 
Ree, lough, 105, 106 



Renfrew, 92, 95 
Renfrewshire, 77,89,92 
Rheidiol, river, 31, 68 
Ribble, river, 26, 20 
Ripon, 49, 71 
Rippin Tor, 20 
Rivington Pike, 12 
Rochdale, 41, 49 

Canal, 46 

Rochester, 62, 70, 71 
Rockall, 83 

Rockingham Forest, 37 
Roderigue Island, 122 
Romney Marsh, 18 
Rona, Island of, 82 

, Mount, 83 

Ronaldsha, North, 83 

, South, 83 

Rooks Hill Beacon, 18 
Roscommon, 116 
, county,. 

108, 109, 116 
Ross {Herrford)^ 58 

(Ireland), 119 

Ross-shire, 81, 87, 88, 

91,99 
Rossan Point, 102, lOa 
Rothay, river, 30 
Rothbury Forest, 37 
Rother, river, 26 
Rotherham, 49 
Rothsay, 98 
Roxburgh, 89, 91, 92 
Royal Canal, 110 
Rugby, 53 
Rum, Island of, 82 
Runnymead, 64 
Russia, 44, 45, 46 
Ruthin, 67 
Rutlandshire, 40, 48, 

53 
Ryan, loch, 75 
Rydal Water, 30 
Ryde, 62, 65 
Rye, 62, 63, 70 

Saddleworth, 49, 51 
Safaddan, Llyn, (or 
Brecknock Mere,) 31 
Salcey Forest, 37 
Salford, 49, 52 
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Salisbury, 17, 36, 62, 

64,71 

Pliui,18,33,64 

Saltcoats, 92, 94 
Sal warp, river, 55 
Sandwich, 62, 63 
Savemake Forest, 37 
Sawell, 104 
Scale Force, 31 
Scalpa, Island of, 82 
Scarborough, 35, 49, 

52,70 
Scawfcll Pikes, 13 
Schehallion, 79 
Scilly lalands, 24 
Scone, 97 

Seiont, river, 31, 68 
Selkirk, 92, 93 
Selkirkshire, 91, 92 
Selsey Bill, 8 
Selwood Forest, 37 
Serk, IsUnd of, 71 
Severn, river, 26, 28, 59 
, vaUev of the, 

15, 16, 17, 34 
Seychelle Islands, 122 
Shannon, river, 105, 

108, 115,117 
Sheaf, river, 51 
Sbeemess, 62, 63, 70 
Sheffield, 42, 48, 49, 51 
Shelton, 54 

Sheppey,Island of,25,63 
Shepton Mallet, 58 
Sheriffmuir, 97 
Shetland Islands, 82, 

83, 88, 100 
Shields, 36, 49, 50, 70 
Shin, loch, 86 
Shoebury Ness, 25 
Shoreham, 70 
Shrewsbury, 34, 58 
Shropshire, 16, 40, 42, 

58 

coal-ficld,34 

Sicily, 44 
Sidlaw HUlfl, 80 
Sidmouth, 65 
Sierra Leone, 122 
^Uver Mine Moontains, 
104 



Sinde, 122 

Singapore, 122 

Skerryvore, 82 

Skibbereen, 117 

Skiddaw, 13 

Skye, IslAod of; 82, 87, 
91 

Slaney, river, 106 

Slieve Bloom Moim- 
• tains, 104 

Slieve-donard, 103 

Sligo,116 

, county, 116 

Slitrig, river, 93 

Slyne Head, 102 

Snea-fidd, 24 

Snowdon, 21, 22, 31 

Soar, river, 16, 27, 55 

Sodor and Man, 71 

Solent, the, 9 

Solway Firth, 10, 11, 
13, 75, 78, 85, 94 

Somersetshire, 19, 20, 
40, 58, 59 

South Africa, 45 

America, 44, 45 

Australia, 122 

Dovnis,l 7,18,33 

£sk, river, 84 

Foreland, 8, 70 

— — Lancashire coal- 
field, 34 

Molton, 62, 66 

Pacific Ocean, 44 

Shields, 44, 49, 



50 

Staffordshire 

coal-field, 34 

Wales coal-field. 



23, 34 
Southampton, 46, 62, 

64,70 
Water, 9, 

19 
Southern Seas, the, 44 
Southwark, 53, 62 
Sow, river, 54 
Spain, 44, 45, 90 
Spartledown HUl, 78 
Spey, river, 84, 85, 89 
Spilsby, IS 



Spitalfields, 42 

Spithead, 9 

Spam Head, 8 

St. Abbs Head, 73, 74 

— Alban's, 53, 56 

— Andrew's, 95, 96 

— Asaph, 67, 71 

— Austell, 62, 66 

— Bees Head, 8, 50 

— Catherine's, 87 

Hill, 19 

Point, 8 

— David's, 67, 69, 71 
Head,8,101 

— George's Channel, 2, 
10, 101 

— Goven's Head, 8 

— Helena, 122 

— HeUcr, 72 

— Ives {CormwaS), 62, 
70 

53,56 
•:— John's Beck, 30 

— Kilda, 82, 83 

— Leonard's Forest, 37 

— Margaret's Hope, 
100 

— Mary's, 24 
Loch, 85 

— Michael's Mount, 66 
~ Neot's, 53 

— Ninian's, 89, 85, 96 
~ Pierre, 72 

Staffa, 82, 87 
Stafford, 42, 53, 54 
Staffordshire, 12,37,38, 

42, 43, 53 
■ Moor- 

lands, 12 
Staines, 53 

Stainmoor Forest, 37 
Stamford, 27 
Staton, 56 
Stirlmg, 87, 89, 95 
Stirlingshire, 89, 95 
Stockport, 41, bS 
Stockton, 46, 49, 50, 70 
Stoke-npoB-lVeHt, 53. 

54 
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Stondiayen, 95, 97 
Stonehenge, 16, 64 
StonehoBBe, 66 
Stoney-Middleton, 35 
Stornoway, 99 
Stour, river (Dorset- 

»Mre)y 26 
——^ {Euex)j 

26,27 

— (i:«i/),26, 

{Worees- 

tenhire), 28 
Stourbridge, 42, 53, 55 
Stourport, 53, 55 
Stow Market, 27 
Strabane,106,114,115 
Strangford, lough, 102, 

114 
Stranraer, 92, 94 
Stratford-on-Avon, 53, 

55 
Strath Erich, 86 
Strathbogie, 91 
Strathearn, 91 
Strathmore, 91 

r-f plain ci, 80 

Strathspey, 79, 91 
Stromness, 100 
Stroud, 58, 59 
Suck, river, 105, 116 
Sudbury, 27, 60 
Suffolk, 39, 40, 60 
Sugar Loaf, 103 
Suir, river, 105, 117 
Sunart, loch, 75 
Sunderland, 43, 46, 48, 

49, 50, 70 
Surrey, 17,18,38,40,62 
Sussex, 18, 37, 40, 62 
Suters of Cromarty, 73, 

100 
Sutherland, 88, 99 
Swaffham, 60 
Swale, river, 27 
Swanlinbar, 107 
Swansea, 36, 67, 69, 

70, 107 
Swilly, lough, 102, 109 

Taff, river, 26, 70 



Tain, 99, 100 

Tallow, 117, 118 

Tamar, river, 26, 66 

Tame,river (if«r«ey), 29 

{Treia),27f 

54 

Tamworth, 53 

Tarbet Ness, 74 

Tasmania, or Van Die- 
man's Land, 122 

Taunton, 58, 60 

, vale of, 20 

Tawe, river (i>evo»), 26, 
66 

{Glamor- 
gan) f 26, 69 

Tay, firth of, 75 

, loch, 86 

, river, 84, 89 

Tegid, Llyn, or Lake 
Bala, 31 

Teify, river, 26, 29, 70 

Teign, river, 26 

Teignmouth, 62, 66 

Teith, river, 97 

Tenasserim provinces, 
122 

Tenby, 67 

Tern, river, 28 

Teviot, river, 84, 93 

Teviotdale, 78, 91 

Tewkesbury, 28, 58, 59 

Thame, river, 27 

Thames, river, 15, 16, 
17,19,25,26,27,57 

Thanet, Isle of, 25,63,70 

Thirlemere, 29, 30 

Thurles, 117 

Thurso, 95, 98 

Tilgate Forest, 18, 37 

Till, river, 84 

Tipperary, 117 

y county of, 

107, 109, 117 

Tiverton, 62, 65 

Tobermory, 98 

Tone, fiver, 28, 60 

Topcliffe, 27 

Topsham, 65 

Tor Bay, 9, 66 

Tore, lake, 118 



Toniuay, 62, 66 
Torridge, river, 26, 66, 

70 
Torridon, loch, 75 
Tory island, 105 
Totness, 62 
Towton, 51 
Towy,river,26,28,69 
Tralee, 117, 118 
Trent, river, 12, 13, 26» 

27, 54, 55 
Trim, 112 
Troon, 90, 92 
Trosachs, the, 86, 97 
Trowbrid^, 62, 64 
Truro, 36, 62, 66 
Tuam, 116, 119 
Tullamore, 110, 112, 

113 
Tullow, 112 
Tumel, river, 84, 86 
TunbridgeWell8,35,62 
Turkey, 44, 45 
Tweed, river, 70, 84, 

89,93 
Tweedale, 77, 78,91,93 
Tyne, river (Hadding- 
ton), 78, 84 
(Nortkwn- 

berUmd), 26, 27, 50, 

70 
Tynemouth, 49, 70 
Tyrone, 107,114 

Uist, North and South, 

830 
Ullesvrater, 30 
Ulster, 102, 108, 109, 

111,114 
Ulverston, 49, 53 
United Stotes, 43, 44, 

45,46 
Uppingham, 53 
Ure, or Yore, river, 27 
Uiy, river, 93 
Usk, river, 26, 28, 68 
Uxbridg«» 53 

Yalentia Island, 105, 

118 
— , river, 118 
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VaacouTer Islind, 122 
Vartry, river, 113 
Venacher, loch, 86 
Vicar's Bridge, 87 
Victoria, or Port Philip, 

122 
A^mwy, river, 28 

Wakefield, 27, 49, 51 
Wales, Mountains of, 

21, 22, 23 
Wallsea Island, 25 
Walney Island, 137 
Walsall, 42, 53 
Waltham Forest, 37 
Wantage, 62 
Wantsum, river, 25 
Ware, 53, 56 
Wareham, 62, 65 
Warminster, 62, 64 
Warrington, 49, 52 
Warwick, 53, 55 
Warwickshire, 16, 37, 

38, 42, 43, 53 
Wash, the, 9, 10, 60 
Wast Water, 30, 31 
Waterford,l 10,1 17,1 19 
, county, 107, 

111,117 
Watford, 53 
Waveney, river, 31, 61 
Weald, the, 18, 33, 37 
Wealden Heights, 18 
Wear, river, 26, 27, 50 
Wearmouth, 48, 50 
Weaver Hills, 12 
, river, 13, 29, 

33, 35, 58 
Wedneshnry, 53, 54 
Welland, river, 16, 26, 

27,28 
Wellingborough, 53 
Wellington {Shrop- 

shire)t 58 
Wellington (Somertet), 

58 
Wells (Norfolk), 60 
• {Somer»et\ 58, 

60,71 

'-^Ish Mountains, 21, 
\23 



Welshpool, 28,42,67,68 
Wenlock Edge, 16 
Wensum, river, 27| 61 
West Bromwich, 53, 54 

Indies, 44,45,122 

Riding, the, 1 1 , 

38, 41, 42, 43, 49 
Westbury, 62 
Western Africa, 44, 122 

Asia, 44 

Australia, 122 

Islands, see 

Hebrides 

Westmeath, 112 
Westmoreland, 12, 38, 

47,49 
Westport, 116 
Wexford, 112, 113 

, county, 112 

Haven, 113 

Wey, river {DoraeU 

shire), 65, 70 

(5iirr«y), 

72 

Weymouth, 62, 65, 70 
Whalsay, 83 
Wharfe. river, 27 
Whemside, 12 
Whitby, 43, 49, 52, 70 
Whitehaven, 36, 43, 46, 

49, 50, 70 
Whithorn, 92 
Whitstable, 70, 72 
Whittlebury Forest, 37 
Whittlesea Mere, 15,31 
Wick, 95, 98 
Wicklow, 112, 113 
, county, 107, 

109, 112 

-, Mountains of. 



103, 104 
Wigan,49 
Wight, Isle of, 19, 25, 

62,65 
Wigton, 92, 94 

Bay, 75 

, county of, 91 ,92 

Wiley, river, 64 

Wilton, 62 

Wiltshire, 18, 37, 40, 

41,62 



Wimbome Minster, 28 
Winchelsea, 62, 63 
Winchester, 62, 67, 71 
Windermere, 30, 31 
Windsor, 62, 64 

Forest, 37 

Wirksworth, 53, 54 
Wisbeach, 60, 61 
Witham, river, 26, 27, 

60,70 
Witney, 53, 56 
Wobum, 53 
Wolds (Lincoln), 14, 33 

(York), 14, 33 

Wolverhampton, 42, 53, 

54 
Woodbridge, 60 
Woolmer Forest, 37 
Woolwich, 62 
Worcester, 41, 42, 53, 

55,71 

, Vale of, 16 

Worcestershire, 16, 37, 

38, 40, 41, 43, 53 
Workington, 29, 49, 58, 
Worksop, 53 
Worms Head, 8 
Worthmg, 62 
Wrath, Cape, 73, 74 
Wrekin, the, 16 
Wrexham, 42, 67 
Wychwood Forest, 39 
Wye, river, 26, 28, 29,59 
Wymondham, 60 
Wyre Forest, 37 
Wyredale, 37 

Tare, river, 26, 27, 61 
Yarmouth, II, 43, 60, 

61,70 
Yarrow, river, 84, 85 
Yeo, river, 28 
Yeovil, 58, 60 
Yore, or Ure, river, 27 
York, 49, 51, 71 

Plain, 13, 37, 51 

Wolds, 14, 33 

Yorkshire, 34, 35, 38, 

40,41,42,43,47,49 
Youghal, 117, 118 



ADDENDA. 

Islands {of England), To Art. 32, add the foUoinring : 
On the west side of Morecambe Bay, and adjacent to the peninsula of 
Fumess, are several small islands ; the largest of these is Wahiey Island, 
-which is long and narrow in shape, and measures 8 miles from north to 
south, with an average breadth of less than half a mile. Walney Island 
consists of moss or peat ; it is low, and is at times nearly inundated by 
the tide : the smaller islets are Old Barrow Island, Peel Island, Foulney 
Island, and a few others, all of which lie intermediate between the island 
of Walney and the mainland. 

To Art. 34, add : 

Off the south-east coast of Hampshire, and opposite to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Isle of Wight, is the island of Portsea, which is only divided 
from the mainland by a narrow creek. Portsea Island includes an area 
of about 8 square miles ; at its south-west comer is the town of Ports- 
mouth, and the extensive arm of the sea on its western side forms 
Portsmouth Harbour (Art. 61). The coast to the eastward of Portsea 
Island forms a small bay, in which are situated Hayling Island and 
Thomey Island, The arm of the sea between the islands of Portsea and 
Hayling is called Langston Harbour. 

Page 62. To the list of towns in Sussex, add Arundel (pop. 2600), 
situated on the river Arun. 

Page 114. To the list of towns in Donegal, add Letterkenny (pop. 2100), 
near the head of Lough Swilly. 
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In the PreaSf axui preparing for immediaie pttbUcaiicm, 

Ilhutrated by Mape^ 

A MANUAI. 
OF SUROPBAN GSOGRAPHV, 

COMPRBHENDING THE FHT8ICAL, INDUSTBIALf AND DBSCRIPTITX 
OEOGEAFHT OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F. R. G. S., 
Author of " A Manual of British (Seography," " The CoBstraedoa of Maps,** 



In 1 vol, 800, cloth hoards f with platea and diagrams, price 5s, 
THB CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS, 

CONTAIIfINO 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL GEO< 
CttAPHT, AND RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF MAF-PmO- 
JSCTtONS; WITH AN APPENDIX ON PHYSICAL OBOORAPHT. 

BY WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.6.S., &c., &c. 



It is the chief object of this work to supply the geographical 
stodent Trith a dear and easily-intelligible Treatise upon the 
mathematical principles involved in the Construction of Maps, and 
upon the rules required in their application to practice. It has 
always seemed to the author that previous works on this subject 
have either been too completely theoretical, and not sufficiently 
explanatory of the practical difficulties which occur to the student^ 
— K>r have possessed the contrary defect of merely indicating manual 
operations, without showing the principles upon which those ope- 
rations depend, and why they should be pursued: — or, in other 
words, that they have not combined an explanation of those prin- 
Ofdes of mathematical science upon which the theory of Map- 
Projections depends, with a sufficiently practical description of the 
methods to be pursued in applying them to the actual construction 
of Maps. 

In endeavooriog to combine these requisite elements in the 



present volumei the writer has treated of the construction, ^rs/, 
of Maps of the World, and, secondly t of portions of the earth's 
surface, whether of large or small extent. Under the former 
heading, the construction ot planispheres — either upon the Ortho- 
graphic, the Stereographic, or the Globular, modes of projection, 
— ^will be found discussed, their relative merits considered, and 
simple rules given for their practical application. The second 
portion of the subject leads to a consideration of the conical pro^ 
jectionf — ^that is, the development of a portion of the surface of a 
cone supposed to be in part coincident with the spherical surface 
which it is required to represent. Rules are given for the appli- 
cation of this to the construction of Maps of the different quarters 
of the globe, as well as of portions of the world of smaller extent. 
The projection of a Map of England and Wales is also illustrated, 
vrith the addition of such explanations as will enable the student 
to lay down the parallels and meridians for a Map of any country 
which he may wish to represent. 

A separate chapter treats of the theory and practice of Mer- 
eator's Prqjectionf in which the principles involved in the appli- 
cation of a cylindrical surface to the representation of the sphere 
are considered, and the necessary rules given for the construction 
of Maps by this method. 

All the above modes of projection are illustrated by diagrams, and 
also by plates which represent the lines of latitude and longitude 
for the various Maps which have been mentioned. 

The earlier chapters contain an explanation of the relations of 
Geography to the exact sciences in general, and particularly to 
Astronomy. These comprehend a description of the motions of 
the earth, — ^the seasons, — ^the phases of the moon, — ^the theory of 
eclipses, — ^the method of drawing a meridian line, — ^the principles 
upon which depend the various modes of ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of places, — and the means of determining the exact 
figure and dimensions of the earth. 

Maps are daily becoming more and more the basis upon which 
Action in Geography is founded, and rightly 8o,-~for they are 



the actual representations of the places which it is the purpose of 
geography to describe, and without the constant use of them the 
teacher will find his instructions little more than a dead letter, and 
his pupil's mind a blank, or at best but a confused compound of 
information which he knows not how to separate and apply, or 
where to locate. How to construct Maps correctly, it is the object 
of this work to teach. 



By the same Author, and constructed expressly /or the Use 

of Schools : 

PHYSICAL MAPS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Price U. 6d. plain, or 2a. coloured, or mounted on roller and ffamished 5St 

(in hemispheres,) 

lUastrating the Physical Features of the Land, with the Isothermal Lines ; and 
accompanied by Vertical Sections, showing the relief and comparative eleyatioa 
of different parts of the continents. 

Size, 35 inches by 19 inches. 

Either Hemisphere may be had separately, price Qd. plain, or U. coloured. 



Price 9d. plain, or Is. coloured, 

Distinguiahing by name the various mountain systems and ranges, with their 

elevations ; the table-lands, plains, steppes, landes, and marshes ; the lengths 

of the rivers, and the extent to which they are navigable ; the elevation of 

lakes, &c. 

Size, 20 inches by 16 inches. 



Price 9d, plain, or Is. coloured. 

Similar in plan and execution to the above, with the varioiu plateaut and 
lowlands clearly distinguished, &c. 

Size, 18 inches by 16^ inches. 



' !l ^S9 0f Africa, 

Jf w g ar to the p 9 tttH m g , — Sise, 17 indies bj.lfl^faidits. 



Priet Otf< p/oin, c»r U. ct^oured. 

Similar to thoae of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Sixe, 19ft indkcs by 15 inches. 



Price 9d. piaSn, or It, eolmared, 

Sise 21 inches by 15^ inches. 

Deigned to giTS the learner a clear idea of the natural {eatmes and diviaions 
of the Holy Land, and showing the heights of the mountains, &c. ; with the 
divisions occupied by the Twelve Tribes, and the sites of all the principal 
places mentioned in the Bible. 

This Map embodies the surveys executed of late years by the English and 
American Governments, and is the moat accurate Map of the Holy Land which 
has hitherto been published. 

JTie Maps of Europe, Ana, Africa, America, and 
Palestine, mounted on hoards and varnished, for hangiim 
on the walls of the school-room, or on roller and varnished, 
price 2s. 6d, each. 



In the above Mapa^the number of names is small compared with those 
usually contained in such works*: great clearness is thereby given to them. 
Moreover, every name that is inserted serves a diatinct and di^nite pttrpoee, with 
reference to the wants of the learner, and the facilities for supplying those wants 
OB the part of the teacher. The chief prominence is given to the namea of 
natural featurea (as table-lands, mountains, plains, deserts, rivers, lakes, head- 
lands, &c.), which require to be fixed earliest in the learner's memory. The 
names of towns, and less important details, are in lighter characters. 

Each Map is thus capable of serving two distinct purposes ; by using it, 1st 

•— OB a naedittm for teaching the most important loeatities, and those only ; and, 

andly— for the more detailed study which an advaneed period of tuition 

requires. A third puipoae which they are adapted to aerve, ia their uae as 

*ea for filling in the names upon Outline or Blank Mapa. 



Price 6d, each plain, or Sd, coloured, 

* 

CONSISTING OF 

The Wosld— JEiwfenifimiqiAtfre,— Thb Wokld — Waiem Heimaphere, 
— EuBOPS, — Asia, — Afbica, — Ahbbica, — The British Islands, —> 
England and Wales, — Palbstinb. 

Size, 20 inches by l6 inches. 



These Maps exhibit the natural features, dearly and accurately delineated, 
but voUhout the names. 

They aie admiiaUly suited for ezeicisiag the learner by filling in the names 
with the pen or pencil, and thus fixing the natnrai features clearly in the mind. 
They are printed on paper adipted for writing on, and are sold cither separately 
or in setij — ettJier a sine^e copy ot way number of copies of any one of them 
being supplied, as may be required. 



Price 6d. each, 

COBBESPONDENT TO THE ABOVB, AND CONSISTING OF 

The Wobld (Eeutem Hemisphere), — ^The Wobld (Western Hemisphere) , 
— EuBOPB, — Asia, — Afbica, — Ahebica, — The British Islands, ^ 
England and Wales, — Palestine. 

Size, 20 inches by 16 inches. 

These contain only the parallels and meridians required for the purposes of 
Map'drawing : they arc exactly the same in size and scale as the series of 
Outline Maps, and, like them, are printed on drawing-paper, adapted for the 
use of either the pen or pencil. Any one of these may be had separately. 



Aho b§ the tame Author, price 6d. 

▲s 
A BRANCH OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 

Chiefly with refierence to the principles npon which it should be taught in 

Normal Schools. 



vandahedt St. &I. 
A MAP OP THB WORI.D, 

THE HORIZON OF LONDON. 

BY W. HUGHES. 
Dedicated bp permisnon to 

SIR JOHN F. W. H.E8CH.I.L, BX«T. r.«.«., &C., &C. 

Sise, 23 inchM by 16 inches. 

to be clCTatea 514 ^wi»m ,-«»«.tiTelv above and bdow it:— 

other. 



9,0ntr0n: 

PUBLI6HBD AND BOLD BY 

W. HUGHES, ALDINE CHAMBERS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
And all BoQksellert, 



SCHOOL ATLAS AND OEOOKAPHY 

BLACK S SCHOOL ATLAS op MODERN GEOGRAPHT 
p ^M6ntirel,Ne«Coll«>tionofM.p>.dr»wibyW.Hooiie. F R.G A 

OUTLINES OP GEOGRAPHY, prmoipally ANCIE^T 
nith Introduclan Eiplinktians oftbe SfBtem of ths World md 
oribe most appraied Melhndi al SludTini md Teaofalnii GeO[r>phi 
For th* nee of the more advanced Pupil) <if tbe Hiiti ScLooI or Ed n 
burih-flndofthoStudantiofthoUpireralties. ^trofeeaor PlLLim 

BEV. JOEK OSWALD'S ETYSOLOOICAl WO&EB 

"DTYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OP THE EKGLI8H 

■pTYMOLOGICAL MANUAL. Tvielftk Edition, U 
QUTLINESopESGLISH GEAMMAK. Sixth EdMan 4d 

ETYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. Part I. FaurUtnlk Edi 
lion. Id. 
"ETYMOLOGICAL PRIMER. Part II. FifiK Eduvm 6i 

TICLOOAR CICERONIANAE : being a Selection from the 



GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective, their Fonoi 
MeuiiUf. ud Qumntltf ; embrHlng all ttie Teniei Dted br tbe 



ESERCITATIONES lAMBICiG ; Or, Original Eierciua m 
Greek lunbie Vena ; iKin>litln(DrPuB(eifram Modem Br tish 
PoetL Pmohrusd and Armied Tor TraniUtian into Greek lamt ci 




